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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE EAST. 


TRADES AND MANUFACTURES, 


Employments of the Jews—Weaving—How conducted 
in Africa—Manufactures among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans—Kinds of cloth made in the time of David ; 
Solomon ; Ezekiel ; Homer. 


The Bible says very little of the trades 
and manufactures of the Jews; but they 
evidently had trades, for it was a rule among 
them,—and a good one too,—that every boy, 
however wealthy his parents might be, 
should be bred to some employment. We 
know too, from various accounts, that they 
had smiths, carpenters, dyers, teutmakers, 
and every description of crafismen neces- 


sary in a country where the inhabitants live 
chiefly by tilling the soil. 

The Jews had very few regular manu- 
factures. In 1 Chron. iv. 21. we read of 
those that wrought fine linen, as a single 
instance of the sort. In other places, we 
read of potters. 

There are several beautiful allusions to 
weaving, in the Bible; but, like spinning 
thread, it was carried on.as a family em- 
ployment, rather than a regular trade, as it 
now is among the eastern nations. The 
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loom and instruments for spinning are of 
the plainest and simplest kind ; as simple, 
and even mere so, than the #egro loom re- 
presented in the engraving. 


Looms of this kind, are now used in Af- 


rica, by the Mandingoes, Jaloffs, and other 
tribes of Soudan. In them they weave a 
coarse, but very durable sort of cotton cloth, 
which when dyed of a rich and permanent 
blue, becomes a principal article of dress. 
The process of weaving must, of course, be 
rather slow ; but it is said that one woman 
will manufacture eight or nine garments in 
a year; which, when we consider the loose- 
ness of their garments, and how much cloth 
it takes to form one, is not a task to be 
despised. 

In the description of a virtuous woman, 
in Proverbs, we have a full and minute ac- 
count of the manner in which these family 
employments were directed by the mistress. 
Nor was this confined to families of the 
middle and lower ranks. In the Greek and 
Roman histories, we read of the wives of 
kings and generals being thus engaged. 
Homer, who lived soon after the time of 
Solomon, describes two queens, Penelope 
and Helen, employed at their looms. Dr. 
Shaw found that the women in Barbary, at 
the present day, were the only persons who 
wove the hykes or upper garments. These 
were coarse articles, and they did not use 
shuttles, but passed the threads of the woof 
with their fingers. 

The custom of spinning thread in fami- 
lies, for their own use, was very common in 
our Jwn country, till within the fast fifty 
years. Even now, in many houses, the 
females sit down to spia in the afternoon. 
The thread is sometimes sold to dealers, 
but more geneéraliy sent to weavers, who 
live near, and v, eave for the different fami- 


lies of the districts. But the general use of 
machinery has nearly put an end to this 
simple and desirable industry. 

It should be observed, that m the instance 
of Solomon’s virtuous woman, the cloth so 
spun and wove at hoine was for the use of 
the family, and it is so usually in our own 
times. The comfort of such clothing is well 
expressed: “She is not afraid of the snow 
for her household: for all her household 
are clothed with scarlet,” or {as the mar- 
gin better expresses it) “ with double gar- 
ments.” 

Solomon’s virtuous woman is represented 
by our translators of the Bible as having 
clothing of silk; the word rendered silk 
should be fine cotton cloth or muslin. Silk 
was then scarcely, if at all, known. Aure- 
lian, the Roman emperor, 1300 years after 
the time of Solomon, refused his wife a silk 
gown because it was too expensive. We 
can, therefore, hardly suppose that a Jewish 
woman of the middle class could have had 
such clothing. The fine linen of Egypt, so 
often mentioned, we should call very coarse 
—such is the improvement in manufactures. 
Of this there can be no doubt, from an 
examination of the linen wrapped round the 
embalmed bodies, or mummies, of persons 
formerly of high rank in Egypt. David’s 
robe is supposed to have been fine cotton 
cloth, Mr. Bruce mentions such robes as 
worn by men of rank in Abyssinia. 

As an additional proof that the manufac- 
tures among the Jews were not expensive, 
we may refer to Ezekiel xxvii. In that 
chapter the prophet describes,very minutely, 
all the articles in which the merchants of 
Tyre dealt; but we do not find that any of 
them came from Judea, except wlieat, honey, 
oil, and balm, (ver. 17.) all of which were 
productions of the soil of that country. 








5 MILITARY DRESS. 


Even ix the account given of many arti- should call upholsterers ; Lydia, was a seller 
cles nde for the use of the tabernacle, and of purple, or dyer. 


the temple, we find that they were made by 
the Israelites, rather as their family employ- 
ment, than by regular manufacturers. Sol- 
omon sent to Hiram, king of Tyre, for a 
man skilful enough to direct the manufac- 
tures of the articles he wished to have made 
for the temple, 

Shees and clothes were also made at 
home; this was usual in other countries, 
Homer describes Eumeas, a very respecta- 
ble steward of king Ulysses, employed in 
making his own shoes. Sometimes these 
articles might be sold, but that was rather 
by way of barter, and there is no mention 
of regular shoemuakers or tailors, as trades. 

In like manner there were few butchers 
or bakers. The country people brought 
meat or other articles of food to the large 
towns. The men of Tyre did so at Jerusa- 
lem, and sold them in the market. In the 
case of the men of Tyre, just mentioned, 
we see that the purchase and sale of provis- 
ions on the sabbath was forbidden, 

That bakers were not common, we may 
suppose from the distress of David, 1 Sam. 
xxi. 3. He would hardly have been so 
urgent with the priests of Nob, to give him 
the shew bread, if he could have bought 
any. We read, in Jeremiah, of a baker’s 
street; but this was in later times, and at 
Jerusalem. Our blessed Lord also told his 
disciples to buy bread for the multitude; 
and a boy appears to have followed the 
crowd with a few loaves and fishes for 
sale. 

In the New Testament there are men- 
tion of several trades. Joseph, a carpen- 
ter; Simon, a tanner; Demetrius, a silver- 
smith; Alexander a copper-smith. Paul 
and Aquila were tent-makers, or what we 
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MILITARY DRESS. 


Uniform dresses ; when introduced—Firearms— Mili- 
tary habit of the tenth century. 


When a company or a regiment of militia 
is called out for exercise, it is usual to 
see them in a uniform dress. This varies 
in different places, and among different 
bodies of troops, but the difference is great- 
est in the head dress. Coats have a very 
general resemblance, and almost always 
contain more or less of red. 

Now though this wearing of a uniform 
military dress has become customary among 
European nations, yet we must not suppose 
it a very ancient custom. It was introduced 
by Louis XIV. king of France, only about 
one hundred and fifty years ago. 
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Again ; wheu we read or hear of muskets, 
and rifles, and cannon, and bomb-shells, and 
explosions, we are not to suppose that gun- 
powder was always in use. It was invented 
only five hundred and four years ago, and 
does not appear to have been used, either in 
the arts or in war, till fourteen years after- 
wards. It has been manufactured in Eng- 
land only about four hundred years. 

So when we read in ancient history of 
wars, long and bloody, we must not think 
of the warriors as dressed in uniform, and 
armed with guns, like the troops of these 
days. They fought more with bows and 
arrows, and swords, and spears. 

Though they had no uniform dress among 
the soldiers, the chiefs usually had a military 
habit. The engraving represents the Eng- 
lish military habit, about the tenth century, 
or about a hundred years before the time 
of William the Conqueror. 





THE HISTORY OF SKATING. 
Ekating in London—Bore Skates—Skating Club at Ed- 
inburgh—Dancing a minuet on Skates—Anecdotes. 

Fitzstephen, an early historian cf London, 
is the first to mention the existence of this 
favorite winter amusement in England. He 
relates (in the old fashioned way of spelling) 
that “ when the great fenne or moore (which 
watereth the walles of the citie on the north 
side) is frozen, many younge men playe 
upon the yce. Some stryding as wide as they 
maye, doe slide swiftly.” This is sliding. 
“Some tye bonesto their feete, and under 
their heeles, and shoving themselves by a 
little picked staffe, doe slide as swiftly as a 
birde flyeth in the air, or an arrowe out of a 
crossebow ” 

Here, tien, we have skating. The pres- 
ept fashion of using wooden skates, shod 


with iron, was probably introduced from 
Holland. When the Dutch began to use 
them, we do not know ; and whether or not 
they invented them. At present they are 
probably before all other nations in the art 
of skating. Both men and women make 
long journeys on their rivers and canals on 
skates. 

There is an institution in Edinburgh, for 
the improvement of young men in this art, 
called the “skating club.” Some of the 
members of this club are not exceeded in 
skill by the Dutch. “I have seen,” says 
one writer, “when the Serpentine river 
was frozen over, four gentlemen there dance, 
if I may be allowed the expression, a double 
minuet on skates, with as much ease, and I 
think more elegance, than in a ball-room. 
Others again, by turning and winding, with 
much adroitness, have readily, in succession, 
described upon the ice, the form of all the 
letters of the alphabet.” 

In former times, when bone skates were 
in fashion in England, one favorite sport 
was for two skaters to start a great way off, 
opposite to each other, and when they met 
to lift their poles or staves and strike each 
other, when one or both fell, and were car- 
ried by the celerity of their motion to a 
considerable distance from each other. 

The Icelanders formerly used for skates, 
the shank bone of a deer or sheep, about a 
foot long, which they greased to keep the 
water from adhering. 





Wonders of Art.—Sixty years ago a pound 
of cotton would only be extended to a thread of 
17,000 yards, (not quite ten miles.) and this by 
the close application of a man for a whole day 
But by steam power, a pound of fine cotton can 
now be extended into a thread 167 miles long 
and that with the attendance of a mere child. 
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THROWING THE TEA OVERBOARD. 





From Robin Carver’s History of Boston. 


THROWING THE TEA OVERBOAKD. 


The people of Boston refuse to use tea — A large quan- 
tity arrives in port — Meeting held about it—Tea 
thrown overboard. 

Tea, which was first used in New Eng- 
land about the year 1720, began now (in 
1773,) to be very unpopular. Many families 
in Boston bad resolved to abstain from it, 
and several of the neighboring towns had 
concluded +o follow their example. But 
there was still a good deal of this article 
consumed, and a favorable HKcense was 
granted to the English East India Com- 
pany, to export a large quantity of it to 
America. A number of American mer- 
chants, at this time In London, were very 
eager to obtain the privilege of furnishing 
vessels to carry this obnoxious cargo. These 


facts became known in Boston early in 
the October of 1773, and meeiings were 
immediately held in various parts of the 
town to prevent the landing of it. 

When the tea arrived, the people resolved 
that it should be sent back immediately. 
About the middle of December, a large 
meeting was held at the Old South, at 
which at least two thousand men were pres- 
ent from the neighboring towns. At this 
meeting, Mr. Rotch was ordered to get his 
tea ship ready for sea that day, and proceed 
directly to the governor and demand a pass 
to go by the Castle. 

The governor at that time resided in Mil. 
ton, at the distance of seven or eight miles. 
Meanwhile the meeting adjourned till three 
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o’clock in the afternoon. Mr. Rotch did 
not return till nearly six, and in the interval, 
Josiah Quincy Jr., addressed the assembly 
with much eloquence, on the importance 
of the present crisis. The answer of the 
governor was, “that for the honor of the 
laws, and from duty towards the king, he 
could not grant the permit until the vessel 
was regularly cleared.” 

A great commotion in the meeting fol- 
lowed this reply. Some one in the crowd 
exclaimed, “ Who knows how tea will min- 
gle with salt water?” 'There were about 
sixty persons present disguised in the man- 
ner of the Indians. One of their number at 
this moment raised the war-whoop, and the 
assembly immediately dispersed. Mr. Sam- 
uel Adams cried out that it was a trick 
of the enemy to disperse the meeting, and 
requested the people to keep their places, 
But the disguised Indians rushed to the 
wharf, and went on board the ships loaded 
with tea. Here they set to work in earnest, 
with boldness and hearty good will, and in 
a little less than two hours, they had made 
tea of half the water in the dock. About 
two hundred and forty chests, with a hun- 
dred half chests, were staved and emptied 
over the sides of the vessels. The affair 
was conducted without disturbance, and 
no injury was done to any thing but the 
tea. 

This affair took place almost under the 
guns of the Castle, and in the presence of 
several ships of war, at that time floating 
in the harbor. It is a little singular, that 
the British troops were not called in, to put 
astop to it. The names of the men, who 
had the boldness and spirit to engage in this 
plan, have never all been made public. The 
last surviving inember of the party recently 
died. 





THE SAXONS. 


The Saxon Kings—Story of Oswald and the Silver Dish 

The Saxon kings began to reign in the 
island of Britain in the year 568. The 
country was then broken into many little 
kingdoms. The Saxon reign continued till 
they were succeeded by the first king of 
England, in A. D. 800. During this period, 
of 232 years, there were on the island, in 
the whole, 117 Saxon kings. Most of them 
were restless and ambitious, and much en- 
gaged in wars. The foliowing, however,— 
a very good story if true,—is related of one 
of them. 

One day as Oswald, king of Northum 
berland, was about te sit down to dinner, 
with a large silver dish full of delicate food 
before bim, he was told that several per- 
sous, in a state of great hunger and distress, 
were at the palace gate, begging for assist- 
ance. Raising, with his right hand, the 
dish which contamed the untouched deli- 
cacics, he directed his attendants to give its 
contents to the snppliants, and when their 
hunger was appeased, to break up the dish 
itself, and divide it among them. 

The engraving represents 2 Saxon bowl; 
but it is one which was probably used for 
some other purpose than for eating. 





Neither trample on the meanest reptile, nor 
sneak to the greatest prince. 
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POLISH PEASANTS. 
stockings. In winter they wear sheep skins 


Robin Carver's Stories about Poland—Employments of 
the Poles—Their lands—Domestic animals—Dress— 
Food. Reflections. 

Another little work by Robin Carver 
comes to us under the title of “Stories of 
Poland ;” and very pleasant and instructive 
stories they are too. The volume contains 
many beautiful engravings, one of which we 
have been permitted to present to our young 
readers. It represents two Polish peasants, 
who are resting from the labors of the field. 


“ These peasants,” says Mr. Carver, “are 
chiefly occupied in raising corn, hemp and 
flax, and in taking care of cattle. Poland 
might be made to supply all Europe with 
grain. But they have very wretched in- 
struments of husbandry, and know nothing 
about the proper cultivation of the soil. 
Their sheep are very poor, and their cows 
are small, badly kept, and yield very little 
butter and no good cheese. 

“The summer dress of the peasants con- 
sists of a round cap or hat, a shirt and 
drawers of coarse linen, without shoes or 


with the wool inwards. Their boots are of 
the rinds of trees, wrapped about the legs, 
with the thicker parts to guard the soles of 
the feet. Their common food is cabbage, 
potatoes, sometimes pease, black bread, and 
gruel, without butter or meat.” 

If our young readers wish to learn more 
about the Poles, about Sobieski, Kosciusko, 
and other great men; about the recent 
insurrection, and the unsuccessful struggle 
of this brave people against their Russian 
oppressor—they will find much to satisfy 
their curiosity in Mr. Carver’s little work. 
How widely different is the situation of the 
children of enslaved Poland, from your own 
happy condition! Their fathers are ban- 
ished from their country, or are slaves on 
the soil which gave them birth. Their 
houses are not peaceful and happy homes, 
but are open to the spies of a cruel and 
revengeful government. There is no con- 
fidence, no repose, no hope for them. 

“Remember then,” says the author of this 


"THE PERSIMMON. 


little volume, “remember the blessings you 
enjoy as the children of a free nation. Be 
gratetul to Providence that your lot has 
fallen in such pleasant places. Grow up in 
the thought that you are ainong kiud friends, 
and dwell in happy homes.” 





THE PERSIMMON. 


Description of this Fruit—Its Uses— Anecdote of getting 
sick with it—Moral Reflection. 


The Persimmon is a fruit, not unlike a 
plum in shape, and, when ripe, of a yellow- 
ish appearance. It abounds in the southern 
and some of the western states, and ripeus 
very late in autump. Until perfectly ripe, 
it is very bitter and unpleasant, and puckers 
the mouth if eaten, beyond alimost anything 
I ever tasted. One or two frosty niglits 
wili, however, change it from this bitterness 
and astringency, to a honeyed sweetness, 

The people sometimes make a kind of 
beer from these persimmons, which they 
call persimmon beer. It is very pleasant and 
agreeable to the taste. Sometimes they are 
eaten in small quantities at a time, and 
they are not unwholesome; but if eaten 
very freely they disorder the stomach. This 
in fact is the case with fruit of almost every 
kind ; no matter how excellent. 

I was travelling one day, in a country 
abounding with persimmons, just as the 
early frost had rendered them sweet, and to 
me, delicious. I ate them in very large 
quantities ; making them almost my only 
food and drink. People warned me against 
eating too many of them, and I resolved a 
hundred times to take their advice, But 


Oh, the sweet persimmons! they met my 
eye at the sides of almost every field, and J 
must eat @ FEW more; sO appetite said.— 
So I kept on eating them freely for several 
days; till at last, I was sick. 
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Whose, now, was the fault? Was it His 
who made the persimmon tree, and caused 
it to produce such sweet fruit? Was it His 
who made my stomach? Wus He to be 
blamed because he did not make that organ 
fit to hold helf'a pe-‘: ‘nstead of half a pint; 
Suppose my stomach would hold and digest 
half'a peck, should I not be apt to go still 
beyond that measure, and crowd it with a 
peck or a bushel, whenever fruit was plenty ; 
just as I now go beyond half a pint? Were 
the people blamable, who warned me against 
excess? Then if neither the Creator, nor 
any body around me was in fault, who was ? 
Blame, there must have been, somewhere 
Tell me, now, who was guilty ? 


WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

Nothing interested me more when I was 
in London than the Waterloo Bridge. It 
received this name because it was finished 
on the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. 
The whole length of the stone work is 1242 
feet. There are four toll lodges, which 
have iron turnstiles that permit only one 
person to pass atatime. These are con- 
nected with the machinery of a kind of 
clock, which is locked in a box, in each toll 
house, the index of which is thereby moved, 
so that by looking at it, the number of those 
who have passed is directly seen. G. 








TRIUMPHS OF ART. 

The great Pyramid of Egypt cost the 
labor of one hundred thousand men for 20 
years, exclusive of those who prepared and 
collected the materials. The steam engines 
of England, worked by thirty-six thousand 
men, would raise the same quantity of 
materials to the same height in eighteen 
hours. 
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WANDERINGS OF TOM STARBOARD. —No. III. 
THE SHIPWRECK. 


Doubling Cxpe Horn—A Storm—Our Traveller ship- 
wrecked — Taken up — Earthquake — Escape to the 
shore—Adventures on shore—Journey to Bonaven 
tura—Safe Arrival. 


In this number, our friend Tom Star- 
board in his sailor style, gives an account of 
a remarkable shipwreck. But there is noth- 
ing better than to let him tell the story 
himself. The account is natural, though it 
may be a fiction. 

“We did not go through the Straits of 
Magellan, as the passage is dangerous ; but 
we passed them and doubled Cape Horn. 
We went merrily on, touching land, occa- 
sionally, to take in water, fruit, and live 
stock, now and then speaking a vessel, or 
finding some new kind of fish, or wonder- 
ful bird, till we neared the island of Juan 
Fernandez. Here the weather changed, 
and such a storm came down upon us I 
never saw before or since. 

“ Before it reached its height, and while 


we were all in good spirits, a gust of wind 
blew my hat off, when Ned, to make me 
laugh, called out; ‘Tom, your hair will be 
blown off, too, if you dont hold it on ;—my 
shoe-strings have been whisked out this 
half hour.’ 


“ But the fury of the storm so increased, 
as to put all laughing and joking out of our 
thoughts. Night came on so rapidly that it 
seemed as if a mighty black cloud had fallen 
suddenly over us. The gallant vessel, which 
had weathered so many storms, struck on 
a sunken rock, and went to pieces, as if she 
had been made of glass! I got entangled 
in some loose rigging, which had been 
snapped and unravelled like twine, and this 
circumstance, which I expected would be 
the cause of my death, saved my life. Part 
of the topmast was attached to the ropes 
which the furious blast twisted round me, 
as it swept off my shipmates in crowds, into 
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the fierce waters; and away I went also, at 
the same moment, with my brave captain ! 
—TI never more saw a soul from the vessel, 
nor an atom of her stout planks. 

“How long I floated in my net work of 
ropes, I cannot tell. I remember the wrath 
of the panting billows, as they were urged 
onwards by the furious hurricane. On they 
dashed over my defenceless head, throwing 
the shattered mast against my wounded 
limbs, end straining the cords till they cut 
into my flesh. I remember, too, that the 
storm seemed to subside as quickly as it 
had arisen. Then a noise, as if a vessel 
toiling through the waves, came over me, 
and a mixed feeling of fear and hope passed 
through my eonfused brain ;—then a shout 
and a grappling with my coiling ropes ;— 
then a sensation of the soft air, and of my 
mounting through it ;—and then a buzz of 
voices, as I lay in quietness on a solid floor. 

“Alas! how wretclied I felt, when I 
found that all the voices were strange, the 
language foreign, and the faces dark and 
unknown to me. A Portuguese merchant 
vessel, bound for the city and port of Guay- 
aquil, had picked me up. 

“J cannot describe to you the forlorn 
state of my feelings, after the terrible wreck. 
My own situation, however, and the altered 
mode of uy existence, I did not consider 
till I was made to feel it severely, by the 
coarse treatment I met with from those who 
saved my life. I was made to work my 
way—that I expected, and could not com- 
plain of—but I felt sadly the difference in 
the manners of the captain and his crew, 
compared with those of the “Speedwell.” 

“J thanked the captain for saving my 
life, and told him I intended to leave the 
ship. ‘This,to my surprise, he said I should 
not do. I replied that he had no control 


over me; that I was an Englishman, and 
could not be compelled to serve in a foreign 
vessel. Then, said he, pay me for your pas- 
sage from Juan Fernandez, and you may 
leave the ship. I told him this was impos- 
sible, as I had lost every thing in the fatal 
wreck, At this he only laughed in my face, 
and said; ‘That is not my look out; you 
shall pay me or stay where you are;’ and 
with an oath, turned on his heel, and left 
me to my own sad feelings.” 

Tom determined, at once, to embrace the 
first opportunity to escape. But they had 
dropped anchor two or three miles from 
the shore, and how could he effect it? Be- 
sides he was closely watched, But the 
vessel was soon to sail on a long voyage, 
and being called to take his turn, one night 
in the watch, with two or three others, he 
determined to make the attempt. 

“This night, or never—said I to myself, 
as I took my station. While I was walking 
the deck, one of my shipinates at the mast- 
head, and the other astern, the ship sud- 
denly quivered, as if she were in #n ague 
fit!—down slipped the fellow from on high, 
and fell flat on his face; the other rushed 
forward, and kneeled beside him, both cross- 
ing themselves and saying prayers to their 
saints. I lost no time, but seizing a board, 
I hastily lashed it to my back with a rope 
(that when I became fatigued with swim- 
ming, I might turn and float), and slipping 
astern, let myself down into the water. The 
noise of the splash I feared would betray 
me, and I gave up all for lost, though the 
next minute, I found they were all praying, 
and took courage and quietly struck off. 1 
made but little headway, however, owing to 
the board on my back. 

“ As I continued my toilsome passage to- 
wards the shore, I heard the loud bellowing 
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of the troubled earth, and felt the water 
jar me, as if it had been a solid substance. 
Suddenly a towering volcano, which I took 
to be Cotopaxi, at above one hundred miles 
distance, appeared illuminated like an im- 
mense light-house ; the thundering increas- 
ed, and shrieks and other fearful noises 
were born to me over the water. At last, 
when nearly exhausted, 1 was thrown 
ashore, where I lay to recover breath and 
strength, but oh, the distress and confusion 
that then took place! Many of the inhab- 
itants came crowding down to the water’s 
edge, for safety; houses had been destroyed ; 
the earth was rocking and heaving like an 
angry ocean ; streams of water had gushed 
out of the ground where no water had ever 
been seen before ; suffocating fumes of sul- 
phur burst up under the feet of the terrified 
and flying sufferers ; and when the morning 
dawned, the face of the country seemed 
changed. Still the town itself (Guayaquil) 
had sustained but little damage, and the 
inbabitants began to return to their dwell- 
ings and their business. They are so much 
accustomed to earthquakes all over Peru, 
that it is not surprising they should so soon 
lose their terrors. 

“In the general distress, I met with but 
little compassion or assistance, which I then 
thought strange, but I had not yet learned 
that affliction often hardens the heart. No 
one relieved my hunger; so I ventured to 
steal a handful of nuts from a heap tlrat had 
fallen out ofa basket which had been thrown 
down during the night. These I beat be- 
tween two stones, and mixed with a little 
water ; and this was my food for that day. 

“As I wandered about among the ship- 
ping, looking in vain for a vessel bound to 
Europe, I recollected that the bay of Guay- 
aquil is famous for a small shell fish, about 
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the size ofa nut. It is called turhine, and 
produces a purple dye, reckoned the best in 
the world. Sol boldly seized a small boat 
that was lying at anchor, and pushing out 
into the bay, I caught a few of these valua- 
ble little fish, and returned to shore again, 
before the owner of the boat had missed it 
I was now sure of a resource against starv 
ing, provided any one would buy my tur- 
bines. I was soon fortunate enough to find 
a purchaser, so I pursued the plan for sev- 
eral days, always taking the same boat, 
which no one appeared to claim. Perhaps 
the owner, poor fellow! had been destroyed 
by the earthquake. 

“I slept every night in a hut close to the 
sea; and on the fifth morning, I found a 
French vessel in the harbor, which was 
proceeding on her voyage to Bonaventura 
and to Acapulco, in Mexico. I immediately 
went to the captain, and offered to work my 
way to the port of Bonaventura, if he would 
give me my passage. And after telling him 
my story, he kindly granted my request; 
and in due time we reached the port, where 
with feelings of very great gratitude to the 
captain, I left the vessel.” 





Schools of Industry.—In several schools that 
we might mention, the boys and girls are taught 
to work. We have been much pleased with a 
late account of one in Sussex, England. It is 
for boys and girls from six to ten years old ; 
yet they work almost every day, according to 
their strength. The beys work in the garden, 
at basket-making, cleaning knives and forks, 
&c.—and the girls learn to knit, sew, make 
and mend clothes, and do the work of the 
kitchen. We wish these schools were much 
more common than they are. 





The way to avoid being made a butt, is no* 
to set up for an archer. 
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THE FLAMINGO. 


Where found—Its size—Shape of its Beak—Beautiful 
appearance—Singular habits. 

The Flamingo is, without doubt, one of 
the most curious birds in the world. It 
abounds all along the coast of Africa, and 
on the adjacent Islands, and is found in 
smail flocks along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean anc Caspian Seas. It is also very 
common in the warmer latitudes of Amer- 
ica; especially on the coasts of Peru, Chili, 
Brazil, Cuba, and the Bahamas. 

The body of the Flamingo is often two 
feet in length, and the legs are as long. 
The neck and whole body are very long and 
slender Its height is about four feet. As 
its food cozsists of small fish, shells, and 
water insects, which it procures on the 
shores of the sea and of marshes, by wad- 
ing, its singular shape enables it to wade 
through shallow water and mud, with very 
great security. Besides, it is a remarkable 
swimmer, and if it ventures beyond its 
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depth, it has no fears of being swept away 
by the returning tide. 

The beak of this bird is singularly adapted 
to its condition and mode of getting its liv 
ing. Its length is about five inches, and the 
upper jaw, or mandible, is bent downwards 
in the middle at an acute angle, as if broken. 
The space from the angle to the point of 
the beak is a broad fiat plate, rather oval. 
The lower mandible is the largest, and is so 
adjusted as to fit the angle with its edges. 
The edges of both mandibles are furnished 
with a row of eminences, a little like saw 
teeth ; those of the upper being the largest. 
The use of these is like a strainer, for al- 
lowing the water to pass firongh, while 
they retain any smal! body, as an insect or 
fish. The tongue is large and fleshy, and 
the sense of taste probably very acute. 

Whien full grown, the Flamingo is of a 
fine scarlet color on its back, but the wings 
are rose colored, with jet black quill feath- 
ers. Its colors are very rich and brilliant. 
At first, however, its colors are more dull, 
and they gradually brighten every year to 
the third year, when it attains its full size. 
A flock of these splendid birds, moving 
about, on the sea shore, is one of the finest 
sights in the world. 

Their manner of building their nests and 
hatching their young is very remarkable. 
Its long legs would make it difficult if not 
impossible for the flamingo to sit on a nest 
as other birds do. Besides, it never sits 
down at all, but rests by standing on one 
leg. For its nest, it raises a little hillock of 
mud, slightly hollowed or concave at the 
top, in which it lays two large white eggs, 
and sits to hatch them with its legs hang- 
ing down on each side of this singular 
mound, and its toes only just touching the 
earth 
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A pert Ape one day by chance made a 
visit to the habitations of the Beavers, who 
were all hard at work in their several de- 
partments; and addressing one of those 
industrious animals, who was busily em- 
ployed in building a curious house for 
himself and his family, he began to make 
his impertinent and silly observations on 
the most trivial thing that occurred, until 
the Beaver finding he could not go on 
with his work, while interrupted by this in- 
significaut intruder, thus sharply reproved 
him: “Pray leave me,” said he, “to my 
labor ; go and pay your visits to such only 
who are as idle as yourself: at least, you 
should not take up the time of those to 
whom time is precious, and who make use 
of every moment to some good purpose.” 

APPLICATION, 

Bad habits are as infectious as the plague. 
The idle make’ those idle with whom they asso- 
ciate: the vicious libertine debauches or cor- 
rupts the innocent mind till it becomes as 


depraved as its teacher; the quarrelsome create 
broils wherever they intrude ; gamesters make 
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THE BEAVER. 


gamesters , and thieves make thieves. There 
is a tendency in nature to cause every thing, 
where it is possible, to produce its likeness. 

Le Joindre, an eminent French artist, had the 
following pithy sentence written over the door 
of his study: “Those that are idle are always 
troublesome to those that are occupied. 





Ancient Mounds, Grures, &c. Mr. James Lee 
of Sinith county, Virginia, not long since visited 
and examined some of the ancient mounds near 
the banks of the Cumperiand river in Tennessee. 
Within what appeared to be the walis of an old 
fort, he found many graves, and some tombs. 
The graves were formed by flat rocks, set edge- 
wise, with one over the wp. Many of them 
were not more than two feet long. Inall these 
graves were found pots made of pounded shells 
mixed with earth and well burnt, which would 
hold from a pint to two quarts. In one large 
mound were several tombs. containing the same 
kind of pots. The skeletons were all laid with 
their head#to the east and on the left side. The 
skeleton of a child was found almost entire, and 
the skull of another. In the former the teeth 
both the old set and the new ones within the 
jaw bones, were plainly discovered 
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For Parley’s Magazine. 
THE DOG. 


“ He will not come,” said the gentle child, 
And she patted the poor dog’s head, 
And she pleasantly call’d him and fondly smil'd, 
But he heeded her not, in his anguish wild, 
Nor arose from his lowly bed. 


T was his Master’s grave where he chose to 
rest, 
He guarded it night and day, 
The love that glowed in his grateful breast, 
For the friend who had fed, controlled, carest, 
Might never fade away. 


And when the long grass rustled near, 
Beneath some hasting tread, 

He started up with a quivering ear, 

For he thought ’t was the step of his Master dear, 
Returning from the dead. 


But sometimes, when a storm drew nigh, 
And the clouds were dark and fleet, 
He tore the turf with a mournful cry, \ 
As if he would force his way, or die, 
To his much-loved Master’s feet. 


So there through the Summer’s heat he lay, 
Till Autumn nights grew bleak, 

Till his eye grew dim with his hope’s decay, 

And he pined, and pined, and wasted away, 
A skeleton gaunt and weak. 


And oft the pitying children brought 
Their offerings of meat and bread, 
And to coax him away to their homes they 
sought, 
But his buried Master he ne’er forgot, 
Nor strayed from his lonely bed. 


Cold Winter came with an angry sway, 
And the snow lay deep and sore, 

Then his moaning grew fainter day by day, 

Till close where the broken tomb-stone lay, 
He fell, to rise no mure. 
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And when he struggled with mortal pain, 
And Death was by his side, 
With one loud cry that shook the plain, 
He called for his Master,—but all in vain, 
Then stretched himself, and died. 
L. H. 8. 





SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 
These are becoming quite common. A 


_ prosperous one has lately been established 


in this city. There is also one in New 
York, and another in Philadelphia. Juve- 
nile Associations, Lyceums, Temperance 
Societies, and other juvenile societies for 
benevolent purposes are springing up in 
various parts of the country. 





Mazims.—He who knows the world will not 
be too bashful. He who knows himself will not 
be impudent. 

Value truth, however you come by it. Who 
would not pick up a jewel, though it lay half 
buried in dirt ? 





How THEY MAKE Breaps.—Venice is the great 
mart of beads. They are made on the islands of 
Murano, in its vicinity. The glass is melted as for 
other purposes. Two men then take out a little of 
the melted mass upon their rods, and blow it, untila 
rod-cane is formed about six inches in diameter, 
having the rod attached to the point. They then 
join the large open ends, and immediately run in 
opposite directions about seventy-five feet each, 
forming a glass tube one hundred and fifty-feet long. 
This is cut up into rods twenty-seven inches long, 
which are cut by another set of workmen into pieces 
whose length is twice the diameter. They are then 
put into a quantity of ashes formed into a paste, and 
kneaded up until the tubes are filled with ashes. 
They are next put into a sheet iron cylinder, through 
which goes a crank: this is thrust into a furnace 
and heated, and revolved rapidly, by which means 
the beads are softened and formed into globes. 
They are then assorted and prepared for market. 
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TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


SLIDING DOWN THE MOUNTAINS, 
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WANDERINGS OF TOM STARBOARD. —No. IV. 











JOURNEY ACROSS THE ANDES. 


Tom Arms and Equips for his journey —His Mule— 
Sliding down the Mountains— Mule Escapes—Singu- 
lar Bridges—How he subsisted—Diamonds and Gold. 

I had formed the strange resolution of 
crossing over the continent of South Amer- 
ica alone, and on foot! I had read Hum- 
boldt’s Personal Narrative, and I longed to 
see the wonders which he speaks of. Some 
excuse may be made for me perhaps, when 
it is considered that I had a natural fond- 
ness for a wandering life and for the won- 
ders of nature ; besides, I could meet with 
no ship on this western side of the continent, 


bourd for my native country. The French 
Vou. 1. 2 


captain, with whom I came from Guayaquil, 
thought me a little deranged ; still I believe 
the good man was glad to get rid of me. 
He gave me thirty francs, a gun, and some 
gunpowder, saying with a shrug of his 
shoulder, as he bade me farewell, * You are 
very courageous ; but remember, you must 
eat; and this gun will be of great use to 
you.” 

I provided myself with a wallet, in which 
to put my shoes, stockings, gloves, and a 
shirt; then inquiring the rode to Zita, I set 
out before sunrise, towards the Andes. ] 
was five months in crossing the desolate 
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northern extrei. ties of those giants of the 
earth. I beought—nay, I did not buy, I 
found—a mule that was browsing on some 
prickly shrub, (I forget its name,) in a wild 
pass of the mountain. She was saddled and 
bridled, and had evidently lost her master. I 
looked in vain for some hours, but could find 
no trace of any traveller, so I felt justified 
in taking possession of her; and it was well 
I did, for the sure-footed beast took me 
safely over dangerous passes that I never 
could have crossed without her assistance. 
Many times has the creature, with a saga- 
city that was astonishing, stood on the 
summit of a peak like a sugar loaf, looking 
from side to side; then slowly taking aim, 
has slid down with me on her back, for 
thirty, forty, or fifty feet! * 

Oue night, however, she. played truant, 
and slipped her bridle, which I always 
wound round my arm while I slept, and 
disappeared, leaving me on the borders of a 
trackless forest. 

At one time, I crossed a mighty torrent 
that was boiling along, at the depth of a 
hundred feet below me, through a narrow 
ravine ;—and what sort of a bridge do you 
think 1 ventured upon? Two large frag- 
ments of rock, one from each side, had 
fallen together, as I suppose, during some 
earthquake, and had formed a natural bridge, 
guite firm and safe, over which I crossed. 

Another time I passed a chasm of prodi- 
gious depth, near an ancient village, the 
ingenious inhabitants of which had con- 
structed a bridge of rushes, in the following 
manner. ‘Two strong posts were fixed in 
the rock on each side, and to these were 
fastened ropes of rushes; the path upon 
them being made of the same material, 





* This part of the story may seem a little unnatural, 
but many travellers make similar statements, 
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platted together. On each side was also a 
rope for the passenger to steady himself by- 

These bridges, in fact, are the origin of 
our chain or suspension bridges, but the 
elastic and light nature of the rushes makes 
the motion of the bridge very unpleasant. 
Indeed, when I had one day gone about 
half way across one of them, my head began 
to swim, and I was obliged to sit down to 
recover myself; for I really thought I 
should never reach the opposite side. [sat 
there for sometime, swinging, in a most 
perilous yet ridiculous situation, I assure 
you. 

I wished much to see the interior of one 
of the mines, but they were too far off. The 
quicksilver mine of Huancavelica is partic- 
ularly curious, having a complete town and 
its cathedral deep in the bowels of the 
earth. 

I shall not attempt to tell you half the 
dangers, difficulties, and troubles I met 
with. I made the sun my guide by day, 
and the stars by night. I roosted in trees, 
like the birds, and ate fruit and herbs, like 
the beasts. I explored mountain torrents, 
which no human being, probably, had ever 
seen before ; found diamonds in their beds, 
which had been dried up; collected gold 
from the mud of the rivers, and a great 
many curiosities, which I was obliged to 
throw away, for want of conveniences to 
carry them. I met with tribes of Indians, 
who had never heard of the name of Eng 
land, or seen an Englishman. 





In the midst of your mirth, reflect that 
many of your fellow creatures round the 
world are expiring, and that yourturn wili 
come shortly. This will help to keep you 
from excess. 
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ARABIAN 


Wells in the East—Their great depth --Modes of draw- 
ing water. 


In many parts of the easiern world, peo- 
ple are obliged to dig to a very great depth, 
before they can find water. Niebuhr re- 
lates, in his travels, that he found many wells 
from one hundred and sixty, to one hun- 
dred and seventy feet deep. Some of them 
were walled on the inside with stone, like 
ours; others were mere holes in the earth. 
There were even some which were dug in 
solid rock. We are told by Dr. Maundrell, 
of a well of this kind near Shechem or 
Sychar, in Samaria, one hundred and five 
feet deep, and nine feet in diameter. It is 
believed, and with good reason, to be the 
well called Jacob’s well, where Christ sat 
while he «iscoursed with and converted the 
woman of Samaria. 

Water was generally raised by means of 
a cord tied to a leather bucket; and this is 
the more common practice there, at the 
present day. 

The engraving represents a mode some- 





WELLS. 


what different. Two cords are attached to 
the bucket, one on each side; and the 
water is raised by two persons pulling in 
opposite directions. 





HERBERT AND EDWARD; 


OR MAKING FUN, 


Herbert and Edward’s love of fun—People grew tired 
with it—Edward reformed—Sad condition of poor 
Herbert. 


Some boys appear to live, just for the sake 
of making or enjoying fun. Nothing goes 
well with them: conversation, reading, sport, 
or work, unless it is amusing. A grave 
book or a sober face, is to them a miserable 
one. Now we have not a word to say 
against fun in its proper time and place; 
but only against the excessive love of it. 

Herbert and Edward were nearly of the 
same age. They attended church together, 
and sometimes school. I shall never forget 
either of them. They were boys who did 
not appear to be malicious. They said~ 


















































HERBERT AND EDWARD. 


and { believe they felt as they said,—that 
they meant no harmtoany body. But they 
appeared to have no other motive to action, 
than the love of fun. Alone, they were 
always uncomfortable, even with a pleasant 
book, or surrounded by trees, plants, or 
flowers, with the sun or stars over their 
heads, and pebbles and perhaps insects of a 
thousand sorts under their feet. Nothing 
weai well with either of them, unless aceom- 
panied with laughing and grinning; and 
the louder the laugh, the greater the pleas- 
ure. 

Both of these boys laughed loudly and 
freely at others’ drollery; but when they 
made fun themselves, Edward never laugh- 
ed. He was so exceedingly grave and sol- 
emn in saying the most droll or ridiculous 
things, that his silence and sobriety only 
increased the effect, and made others laugh 
the heartier. Herbert, en the contrary, 
gained his point in quite another manner. 
He began by laughing heartily; he con- 
tinued laughing at intervals; and he ended 
with a laugh. Others laughed to see him 
laugh, whether there was any thing said 
which was witty or not. 

All things, for a time, seemed to go on 
pleasantly with them both. They and their 
friends were in health; they could almost 
always find company at home, at school, or 
at church ; (for strange to tell, they made 
fun in going and returning from church ;) 
and in a large company of boys, they could 
always find one or more who would join in 
the merriment. 

But things could not always proceed in 
this way. Herbert and Edward became 
almost men in size, and people began to feel 
as if they were old enough to be a little 
more sedate, at least, sometimes. But habit, 


which is powerful, would not allow this. 
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They had been so long accustomed to this 
light and trifling way of thinking, and feel- 
ing, and acting, that it was difficult for them 
to change their course. 

The number of those who delighted to be 
in their society and take a part in the fun, 
every day grew smaller. Some left them of 
choice. Others removed to distant places. 
Others died. They now began to see their 
error ; and, though late, and difficult, Ed- 
ward became partly reformed. 

But it was not so with Herbert. Though 
he has become a middle aged man, his dis- 
position remains the same. Not that he is 
engaged every moment in making fun, for 
he is obliged to labor for a living. But life, 
much of it, has no charms for him; and 
he often secretly wishes he were well out 
of it. 

While some can enjoy themselves when 
alone, with a book or a newspaper, and 
while at their labor can think of what they 
have read or heard, Herbert seems to have 
no thoughts. If you were to open his head, 
one might almost believe nothing would be 
found in it, though it is large enough to 
hold a fine parcel of brains. 

I do not say that he never reads a paper 
or a book, for if he can get hold of some- 
thing funny, like the King’s Jester or Joe 
Strickland, he will venture to read a little, 
at least, till he gets to sleep. But as to 
reading any think solid or serious, as most 
people like to do sometimes, he never did, 
in his life; and I fear never will. 

What is to become of him? By and by 
days of trouble, or the sickness of himself 
or his friends, may possible arrive. Will 
not Herbert then wish, and most anxiously 
too, that he had spent a part of his early 
years in something more useful, and profit- 
able, and lasting, than making fun ? 
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From Northcote’s Fables. 
THE ELEPHANT AND THE WOLF. 


An artful rogue of a Wolf came to a 
stately Elephaut, and humbly begged to be 
received as ove of his dependents, thinking 
it might be of some advantage to be in the 
retinue of such a noble protector; but the 
sagacious Elephant, who well knew the vile 
character of the Wolf, plainly told him that 
he had been credibly informed of his blood- 
thirsty character. This made the Wolf 
prick up his ears, and most earnestly beg 
his excellency the Elephant to tell him what 
secret enemy had thus traduced his char- 
acter. “To be short with you,” said the 
Elephant, “I had the information from 
your own mouth, for at this very moment, 
it is all besmeared with bleod.” The 
Wolf hearing this, withdrew as fast as pos- 
sible. 


Application.—It is difficult for a rogue to 
pass for an honest man. His character may 
be seen in his countenance before we are 
acquainted with his actions. Like the noise 
in the tail of a rattlesnake, or the scent of a 
drunkard’s breath, Nature seems to have 








put a stamp on such persons, to give us 
warning. 





THE POET AND THE SPORTSMAN 


Gently rise, oh! southern breeze, 
Breathing fragrance, gently rise, 

While o'er hills and tufted trees 
Streams of glory light the skies ; 


“Lo! th’ ascending orb of day ! 
Sons of earth, he cries, rejoice ! 

Nature wakes, and every spray 
Sends to heaven a grateful voice. 


“ While these living glories shine, 
That the Almighty hand declare, 

Let the song of praise be mine, 
Mine the heart-exalting prayer !” 


Such is Fancy’s charmed flight, 
Such the Poet’s raptured dream, 

While, beneath the orient light, 
Nature’s countless beauties gleam. 


Hark! what direful seund is there ? 
Whence that faint, that piteous cry ” 
Horrid war is surely near, 
Near, some victim doomed to die 
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‘T 1s tne Sportsman—mark his view, 
Glaneing on his destined prey ; 
Greets ne Nature’s lovely hue ? 
Joys he in her minstrelsy ? 


All the rapture, all the joy, 

Heaven has poured profusely reund, 
Like a Cain he would destroy, 

And with bleod pollute the ground. 


Application. — This Fable shows the differ- 
ence among men ; and the cruelty of the sports- 
man. Northcote. 





CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. 
No. IV. 


Manners of the rich—Mode of travelling—Amusements 
—Marriages—Education. 

The rich people of these Islands are not 
natives, but mostly gentlemen who have 
been sent there to hold offices under the 
government. These gentlemen keep a large 
number of slaves, and their wives and 
daughters become so accustomed to be 
waited upon, that they seem unable to do 
any thing for themselves. If one wishes to 
wash her hands, she orders a slave to bring 
water for that purpose, and immediately 
one enters, bearing a bow] of water in her 
hands, and having a napkin thrown across 
her shoulder. Her mistress does not rise, 
but the slave bends, and accommodates the 
bowl to the height of her hands. If her 
mistress desires water to drink, it is brought 
to her on a silver waiter, and if something 
to eat, it is brought in the same manner. 
When they sit at table, a number of slaves 
swing long white napkins over the table, to 
keep the flies from alighting upon the guests 
er their food; and a number more with 
silver waiters, are ready to obey the wishes 
of their master o¢ mistress, and their com- 


pany 


They have no carriages, the roads being 
only paths, and impassable for wheels. 
When they ride, it is always on horses or 
donkeys. Ladies ride, usually, on donkeys, 
on saddles made like armed chairs, and 
have slaves to run behind them. 

The people are fond of amusement, espe- 
cially dancing and card playing. To play 
for money is quite common, and I have 
known an instance in which father, mother, 
three daughters and one son, being an en- 
tire family, would spend whole evenings 
at the card table, all drawing from the fa- 
ther’s purse, while those, with whom they 
played, sought to carry away as large a por 
tion of the meney as possible. 

For daughters, marriages are arranged by 
the parents, though sometimes the daughter 
is allowed to choose for herself, and in most 
cases, she can reject an offer, made by her 
parents, if she chooses. 

The number of females who can read 
and write, is extremely small. Education 
is lamentably neglected. Books are rarely 
seen, and though I resided there nearly a 
year, and had free access to houses of the 
inhabitants, yet I never saw a female read a 
single line. Thechildren grow up in igno- 
rance, and suppose that the Islands is the 
best and happiest place in the world ; and 
were it not for the ships that come there, I 
doubt not they would think it the only place 
in the universe. 





CHRONOMETERS., 


A Chronometer is an instrument for meas 
uring time more accurately than can be done 
by a clock or watch. One made in London 
varied, during the whole of the year 1831 
no more than 89-100 of a second. Another 
in twelve months, varied only 86-100 


TRAVELS. 
A VISIT TO ROME. 
Dangerous road—A bad inn—Journey resumed at mid- 
night—A sight of Rome. 

[We have found, in a late number of Waldie’s 
Select Circulating Library, a most sprightly—and 
probabfy eorrect—account of ‘Rome in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ by a lady in England who lately vis- 
ited it. We shall take the liberty of making a few 
extracts, but we shall often find it necessary, to 
change the language, and even to abridge, in order 
to adapt it to our juvenile readers. 

The story of the visit may be thought rather 
long, but we think it cannot fail to be interesting. 
We shall begin our series with the author’s account 
of her arrival. 

I think I told you we were to sleep at 
Monte Rosi. After travelling more than 
two hours in total darkness, our nerves fre- 
quently assailed with strong fumes ofsulphu- 
reous water, the driver quaking with the 
fear of robbers, and ourselves quaking with 
cold, we arrived hungry and weary at the 
expected inn; but neither fire, food, nor rest 
was to be had. We dismounted in a filthy 
stable, and as we could get nobody to come 
near us, we made our way up a dark steep 
staircase, covered with dirt of every descrip- 
tion, into a place of immense size; but I 
don’t know what name to give it. It was 
open te the stables below, at the eud by 
which we entered it; a piece being taken 
out of the floor to leave room for the steep 
stair or ladder by which we ascended. 

One dim lamp whose feeble ray seemed 
lost against the blackened wails, only served 
to show, more fully, the darkness and deso- 
tation of the place, and to reveal to us the 
form of a tall man, wrapped in a cloak, 
striding up and down this empty hall. Stop- 
ping short as we entered, he darted at us 
from beneath a large slouched hat, a stern 
and keen Jook, that made us feel uncomfort- 


TRAVELS—A VISIT TO ROME. 


ably. Another man, rolled in a mantle, 
might have escaped our notice, had it not 
been for the clatter of his stiletto, on the 
stone pavement, as he rose up to look at us, 
and then lay down again. 

We might have fancied ourselves betrayed 
to a band of robbers, and attempted to es- 
cape, but we only fancied ourselves betrayed 
into a bad inn. Our first effort was to get a 
bed room and a fire. After much delay we 
procured a room, but it was a wretched one, 
open to the weather, unswept, unplastered, 
unfinished, except by two very poor beds; 
but they were the best the surly people 
would show us. As for a fire, we were 
worse off still. The wood was so wet, the 
wind so high, and the chimney so wide, 
that while we were blinded and suffocated 
with smoke, we could not for the lives of 
us, procure a blaze. A tub turned upside 
down, served for a seat. 

We were obliged to go back to our long 
black den of darkness, to eat our supper. 
Our two stilettoed friends were still there, 
one stalking about, the other seeming to 
sleep. This would not have frightened 
away our appetites if we could have found 
any thing to eat; but though something 
swimming in oil, and smelling of garlic, was 
set before us, its appearance was so disgust- 
ing, that though we had fasted more than 
twelve hours, hunger could not persuade us 
to touch it. If we did not eat, however, we 
were eaten. Whole hosts made us their 
prey, during the night, as we lay shivering 
and defenceless. But this is very common 
in Italy. While the people draw upon our 
purses by day, troublesome insects draw 
our blood by night. 

Unable to sleep, and impatient to see 
Rome, we got up about midnight, and after 
swallowing our usual breakfast of bad coffee 
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without milk, we were dragged along at a 
feot pace, for about three hours in darkuess, 
till we approached Baccano, the second post 
house from Rome, when the sun rose in 
splendor, and we found ourselves on the 
deserted ‘ Campagna.’ * 

Our longing eyes were intently fixed on 
the spot where we were told the city would 
first appear, and we had made many anx- 
ious inquiries of the driver how soon we 
should see it, when, at length, the carriage 
having toiled to the top of a long bill, the 
dome of St. Peter’s appeared in view! 
Springing cut of the carriage, and climbing 
up a bank by the road side, we beheld from 
its summit, the ancient, the ‘eternal’ city, 
the queen of nations, the mistress of the 
world, the seat of glory, the land of patriots, 
poets, and heroes. 





* We shall give a description of the Campagna, in our 
next number. 
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PRAYER AT ENTERING SCHOOL. 


Lord,—lead my heart to learn, 
Prepare my ears to hear, 

And let me useful knowledge seek, 
In thy most holy fear. 





Oh, make me kindly treat 
My dear companions all, 

Nor let me causeless anger feel, 
Nor in temptation fall. 


If unforgiven sin 
Within my bosom lies, 
Or evil motives linger there, 


To offend thy perfect eyes, 


Remove them far away, 
Inspire me with thy love, 
That [ may please Thee here below, 
And dwell with Thee above. 
L. H. 8. 





THE FANTAIL. 

This bird, from a peculiar tremulous mo- 
tion of the neck, is sometimes called the 
Shaker. It is very elegant. Its tail is 
spread out like a fan, and so raised that it 
nearly touches its head. It has a full pro- 
jecting breast, a thin neck, and a very small 
beak. 

It has sgmetimes been supposed that these 
birds are always white ; but this opinion is 
found to be erroneous, ‘They are of various 
colors, but the white are the most common 
and are the greatest favorites. 

The engraving and account of it are ta- 
ken from the ‘ Young Ladies’ Book; or a 
Manual of Elegant Recreations, Exercises 
aud Pursuits.’ 





SONNET TO THE BUTTERFLY. 
Idle, gay, and careless thing, 
Fluttering on expanded wing, 


Thou know’st no sorrow, care, or pain, 
And only pleasure scek’st to gain. 


Soon thy little life is o'er ; 
Then, alas! thou ‘rt known no more ; 
Then, where will thy pleasure be, 


Emblem of mortality ? M. E. M. 





In mixed company, be readier to hear than te 
speak. Nevertheless it is not wise to sit entirely 
dumb. It will be ascribed either to pride, cun 
ning, or stupidity. 








TARTAR WOMAN AND CHILD. 
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A TARTAR WOMAN AND CHILD. 


The Tartar women appear in public, 
more frequently than the Chinese. A trav- 
eller will sometimes meet them even in the 
streets of Pekin. Sometimes they walk ; at 
others, they ride on horseback. They wear 
long silk gowns, which reach to their heels. 
Their hair is fastened up and smoothed 
with great pains on all sides. Their com- 
plexion is finer than that of the Chinese, 
though like them they use much red and 
white paint. Almost all of them ornament 
their hair with flowers, They make their 
teeth very yellow. by chewing a poisonous 


plant called the betel ; as many persons in 
this country chew tobacco. 

Instead of reckoning a small foot as the 
perfection of beauty, they add to the natural 
length of this member by a long curved 
shoe, which the Chinese, in derision, call 
Tartar “junks,” (a sort of vessels). ‘Their 


shoes are made of satin ; the sole consisting 
of several thicknesses. 

For dress they wear first a piece of wove 
silk, over this a vest, and large silk drawers, 
which in the winter are trimmed with fur 
Over this vest they wear a long satin robe, 





























SKETCHES OF 


with an elegant girdle round the waist. A 
fine shape they think one of the strong 
marks of beauty. They have a frank, con- 
fident, and bold countenance. 


SKETCHES OF THE INDIANS. 

“The Memoir of Roger Williams, the 
founder of the state of Rhode Island,” 
just published by Lincoln, Edmands & Co. 
of this city, among many other curious 
things, contains the following sketches of 
Indian character during the early infancy of 
our New England colonies. 

Their diseases. “These were few; but 
neglect or injudicious treatment, made them 
destructive. Their chief remedy was sweat- 
ing in a cave or cel] made bot with heated 
stones. In this cell the patient [sick per- 
son] remained an heur or more, and then 
plunged into ariver. Roger Williams ex- 
pended much time and money in adiminis- 
tering to the sick among the Indians, and 
he believed that millions of them had per- 
ished for want of suitable aid. Infectious 
diseases, [such as the small pox] sometimes 
seized them, and made terrible ravages. 
The living fled, and whole towns were 
deserted. The powaws or priests pretend- 
ed to much skill in curing diseases; but 
their medical practice consisted mainly of 
hideous bellowings, incantations, and other 
fantastic ceremonies.” 

Their food. They could subsist, for many 
days, on a little parched corn, pounded into 
meal. “This,” says Roger Williams, “is a 
vety wholesome food, which they eat with 
a little water, hot or cold. I have travelled 
with near 200 of them at once, near 100 
miles through the woods, each man carry- 
ing a little basket of this at his back, and 
sometimes in a hollow leather girdle about 
his middle, sufficient for three or four days, 
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With a spoonful of this meal and a spoonful 
of water from the brook, have I made many 
a good dinner and supper.” 

Their speed. Mr. Williams said he had 
known many of them run between 80 and 
100 miles in a summer’s day, and back 
again in two days. 

How they originated. They believed that 
their great god (for they had 37 gods) made 
a man and woman of a stone, but disliking 
them, he broke them in pieces, and made 
another man and woman of a tree, from 
whom all mankind have descended. Al- 
most all nations have a notion, more or less 
clear, that we all originated from one pair, 
—according to the statement of the Bible. 





THREE QUESTIONS. 

My little friends:—In my youth it was 
the custom among young folks to propose 
riddles. These were often ingeniously con- 
trived, and served to exercise our faculties, 
and to call upon us to use our reasoning 
powers to find out their meaning. The 
practice had a good etfect in many cases. 
If you should choose to resort to it occa- 
sionally, I would propose some questions 
for you to meditate upon, and give me your 
answers at a future time. 


Why is an eye used to express wisdom ? 

Why is a circle used to express eternity ? 
Why is the figure of a viper used to express 
ingratitude ? 

Why is the figure of an eel used to 
express a man universally avoided ? 





Caspar Hauser.—Which of you has not 
read the interesting story of Caspar Hauser ? 
This poor young man was lately murdered 
at Anspach, where he resided. A reward 
of 6000 florins (a florin is about $1) has been 
offered for the discovery of the murderer. 








BATTERING RAMS. 
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BATTERING RAMS. 


When they were invented—Two sorts of them—Their 
great size—How used. 


Before the invention of gunpowder and 
cannon balls, many plans were invented for 
annoying an enemy in time of war. Among 
these was one for throwing down city walls. 
The besiegers of a city sometimes used to 
build what they called battering rams for this 
purpose. 

These machines were of two sorts. In 
one of them, the large heavy body which 
was to strike against the wall, was suspended 
in a frame somewhat like a pendulum in a 
clock, but it was shaped more like the mast 
of a large vessel, and the method of using 
it was to swing it against the wall with 
all the force they could, and keep up their 
blows till the wall fell down, and epened for 
them a passage into the city. 

The other kind of battering ram was very 
different. It was a long and large piece of 


timber, or beam, laid horizontally on a large 
machine with strong rollers, and one end of 


it was rolled or pushed with great force 
against the walls. It was thrust forward 
and drawn backward by means of pulleys. 
This rolling machine is the one represented 
by the engraving. 

The workmen who managed these ma- 
chines were protected bya shed. Some- 
times this shed resembled the above. At 
others, it was more like a tortoise shell. 
From this circumstance the rolling ma- 
chine was called the tortoise ram. 

The length of the horizontal beam of the 
battering ram was sometimes very great and 
of a proportional size. They were often 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty feet long, and near two feet in diam- 
eter. One is described by an aneent wri 
ter as being one hundred and eig’ y feet 
long, two feet four inches in diamet:. _ with 
an iron head weighingaton andaha.i The 
whole beam weighed 45,000 pounds. ‘I'hese 
machines appear to have been first employed 
at a siege of Byzantium,now Constantinople. 
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THE YOUNG CHEMIST. 
Selected. 
INTRODUCTION. 


We are alinost all-chemists—What chemistry is—Easy 
experiments. 


We have not hitherto introduced much 
of chemistry into our columns, and perhaps 
many of our readers will be frightened at 
the very outset with the abstruse word, not 
knowing the real meaning of the term. The 
fact is, however, there is none of the scien- 
ces the operations of which are more famil- 
iar to us in every-day life than chemistry. 

Weare all chemists more or less, though 
we may not know it. The cook, the baker, 
the brewer, the artisan, of almost every de- 
scription, are daily and hourly performing 
nice and intricate chemical experiments of 
some kind or other ; and perhaps no science 
has contributed in modern times so much to 
the comfort and convenience of man, or 
served, by the full light which it has shed 
upon familiar objects, to banish vague super- 
stition, or correct the false notions which we 
had ferméd of things. Perhaps, too, there 
is no species of science better fitted for 
awakening the youthful mind to thought, 
and for training it to activity and precision. 
We found it so with ourselves, and it hap- 
pened thus :— . 

In the dawn of our college life, we found 
ourselves, like nine-tenths of our compan- 
ions, idle, listless, and ignorant of every 
thing around us, past, present, and to come, 
with the exception of some crude notions 
about the Greeks and Romans, gleaned from 
the repeated connings of our daily schgol 
tasks. Our mind seemed active, too, looking 
about, and seeking for exertion ; but it had 





* This will probably be followed by a series of essays 
on the same subject, in the simplest style and man- 
ate 


nothing with which to busy itself; no end, 
or aim, or palpable materials to work upon. 
Perhaps it would lose whole hours in a wild 
reverie of the imagination, or experd its 
energies on some fairy tale. 

In this state of mind, by mere accident, we 
one day accompanied a senior student to a 
chemical lecture. Immediately, as if by 
magic, a new spark of fire was elicited 
within us. We were introduced into a new 
region of existence. That which the eager 
mind had sought for, it found; and hence- 
forth, for many a day, whether we waked 
or slept, or ate or drank, we lived a chemist. 
Our little room was forthwith converted 
into a laboratory; every shelf and cranny 
was stuffed with phials and gallipots ; glass 
tubes, blowpipes, and air-troughs, occupied 
floor and table. Not a few boyish follies 
were laid aside; many spare hours were 
devoted to deep, but delightful and soul- 
abstracting study; and hence the young 
chemist led the life of a genuine philoso- 


pher. 





CHINESE EDUCATION. 


Village schools—What they teach—Colleges—Degrees 
—Rank of learned men—Thirty years’ study. 


The Chinese government pays great at- 
tention to education, such as it is. There are 
few villages without a school. From five 
years of age the children begin to learn the 
characters of their language. These are so 
many and difficult, that a whole life seems 
hardly long enough to Jearn to read and 
write it. 

The village schools teach nothing but the 
elements of writing. Parents who wish 
their sons to know more, and are able to 
pay for it, send them to college. There 
they may go through a course of study, and 
pass through three degrees, which nearly 
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correspond to the European university de- 
grees, of bachelors, licentiates, and doctors ; 
but not without a strict examination. 

Men of education hold, in sume respects, 
the highest rank in the empire. They are 
teachers as well as magistrates and minis- 
ters of government. All literary men are 
accounted noble, and are free from taxes. 


RACES AT THE ANCIENT GAMES. 


So minute is the plan of Chinese educa- 
tion that it is said to occupy thirty years of 
close application. 

In our next we shall give an aceount of 
some of the ceremonies which prevail when 
a youth receives his first degree—that of 
licentiate ; with an engraving of his young 
friends carrying banners before him. 














RACES AT THE ANCIENT GAMES. 


ANCIENT AMUSEMENTS. 


Cruel Sports—Olympic Games—Races—Crowning the 
Victors. 


Ancient nations—the Greeks, Romans, 
Persians, &c.—had a great many public 
amusements. Some of them were very 
barbarous in their nature. Such were the 
combats with beasts. In these combats, 
criminals condemned to death were ex- 
posed to fight with lions, bears, wild bulls, 
and other fierce animals, and the crowd that 
attended appeared to take pleasure in seeing 
their fellow creatures mangled or torn in 
pieces. 

How contrary to the spirit of Christian- 
ity! Even the religion of the Jews did 


not allow of these sports, and we do not 
learn that they ever practised them. I am 





sorry to say that bull-fights, as they are 
called, and many other practices, which are 
very cruel, are tolerated, even now, in na 
tions called Christian. But we must remem- 
ber that the people in Christian nations are 
not all Christians indeed. Just in propor- 
tion as true Christianity does prevail, how 
ever, wicked sports disappear. 

The ancients had a few amusements 
which were not barbarous. Doubtless you 
have read of the Olympic games When 
they were held, people attended from al 
most all parts of the world. The contests 
were principally either running races or 
wrestling. The prizes, on these occasions, 
were merely crowns of leaves and palm 
branches, but the honor of gaining them 
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was considered very great. Fiven kings 
sometimes engaged in these sports. Indeed 
none were ever allowed to run for the prize 
but persons of good character and of re- 
spectable families. 

The engraving represents very imper- 
fectly one of these ancient races, The 
runners laid aside their garments, and at 
an appointed signal, rushed forward, in the 
midst of many thousand spectators. The 
rewards were held up where they could see 
them, throughout the whole course of the 
race. 
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THE LARK. 


Several species of this bird—The Sky Lark—The Wood 
Lark—The Shore Lark—None but the last found in 
the United States—Two other birds—The Brown and 
the Meadow Lark. 

There are several species of Larks. They 
all have straight, slender, sharp pointed bills, 
bending a little towards the end. Their 
nostrils are covered with feathers, and their 
tongues cleft, or forked. They build their 
nests on the ground, and sing early in the 
morning.* In most other respects they dif- 
fer considerably. We shall describe three 
species. 

The Sky larks sing the most sweetly. 





* One of our correspondents, from a distant southern 
state, who is only five years old, says, ** her family call 
her ‘ the lark,’ because she rises early and sings soon 
after she rises ; and she wishesto know more of the 
history of the lark.”” We hope the account will be 
interesting to many besides M. R. J., whose habits are 
like those cf the lark, 


They are found throughout Europe, but 
not in the United States, unless tamed. 
There is no difficulty in taming them, how- 
ever; and they may be taught to eat from 
their keeper’s hand. The sky lark com- 
mences his song early in the spring, and 
continues it through summer; and is one 
of the few birds that chant while on the 
wing. When it first rises from the ground, 
its notes are feeble and broken; but as it 
ascends, they swell to their full tone; and 
it often continues to sing most delightfully 
till it is out of sight. It rises by successive 
springs almost perpendicularly, but de- 
scends obliquely, unless threatened with 
danger, when it drops like a stone. 

The lark generally builds her nest on the 
ground, between two clods of earth, and 
lines it with dry grass. She lays four or 
five eggs, and produces two broods in the 
year. In autumn they assemble in vast 
flocks, and are caught in large numbers. 
Four thousand dozen, it is said, have been 
taken at a single place, in a single season. 

The Wood lark is smaller and less beauti- 
ful than the sky lark. It is found near the 
borders of woods, perches on trees, and 
sings during the night, almost like the 
nightingale ; and like the sky lark, it raises 
two broods of young in a year. 

The Shore lark is the only true lark found 
in America, and is of a reddish drab color, 
with a whitish tint beneath. It has a broad 
patch on the breast, and under each eye. 
The side tail feathers are black. This bird 
is also found in Europe. 

Two other birds may be properly men- 
tioned in this place, but they are not real 
larks either of them. 

The Brown lark, found on both continents, 
is of a pale reddish color, its breast spotted 
with black, amd its tail feathers blackish 
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It lives in fields. near the water, and feeds 
en insects. It is called a lark, only because 
it sings when rising on the wing, builds on 
the ground, &c. 

What is often called, in the United States, 
the Meadow lark, builds its nest under a 
thick tuft of grass, in meadows, where they 
usually reside. Their eggs, which are white, 
are marked with specks and blotches of a 
reddish brown, especially at the larger end. 
Their nests are ingeniously constructed 
and slightly resemble an oven. The throat 
breast, and belly of this bird are of a bright 
yellow, with an oblong spot of velvet black 
on the lower part of the throat. This 
bird, too, is quite a musician, but its notes 
are rather melancholy. When it alights 
on trees, it is on the very highest spot it 
can find, and here it utters its songs. In 
autumn, they sometimes collect in very 
large flocks. 





Fer Parley’s Magazine. 


THE SKY LARK’S SONG. 

Ere the sun is up, I am soaring away, 

Through the clouds in the clear blue sky ; 
And amid their fleeces I merrily play, 

Ere the morning wind floats by. 
High and low, high and low, 

Ere the mists from the valley are gone, 
Above the waving forests I go, 

When their boughs are gilt by the sun. 


Where the black-bird warbles far below, 
In the thicket’s moving shade ; 
Where the winding stream doth onward flow 
Through the meadow, the forest and glade ; 
On each wave I see the white spray, 
Dash o’er the wandering bark ; 
Whose sails are spread as it glides away 
. Where the shade of the forest lies dark. 


8. 8. 





misled by it! 


TWIRLING FOR LARKS. 





TWIRLING FOR LARKS. 


This is a species of bird hunting, com- 
mon among the French, and we do not 
know that it is practised by any otber nation. 
Who would ever wish to practice it, after 
reading the foregoing song ? 

They prepare a sort of looking glass which 
is so contrived as to reflect the sun’s rays 
upward. This is fixed on the top of an iron 
rod, on an upright spindle. By pulling a 
string, fastened to the spindle, the mirror 
whirls round, and the reflected light attracts 
the larks, who hover over it, and become a 
ready mark for the sportsman. The larks 
seem to be fascinated, for after being fired 
at several times, they return again to the 
twirler, and hover over it, in large groups ; 
and some of them even settle within a few 
feet of it, as if nothing had happened. The 
usual time selected, for twirling the lark, is 
on a still, clear, frosty morning. If there 
are clouds, it is said the larks will not ap- 
proach. 

One would think that this cruel sport— 
for all sports are cruel which concern life— 
would be confined to men and boys; but 
we find that ladies often join in it, as spec- 
tators. Probably these same persons, if they 
lived in a country where bull-fights are al- 
lowed, would join in the crowd to witness, 
perhaps to enjoy, the heart-rending sight. 
So powerful is custom, and so easily are we 





“ What man has done man may do.” —Gid- 
eon Lee, who was ence a poor man and 
went from house to house to make or mend 
shoes for a livelihood, is now Mayor of the 
largest city of the United States. How has 
he risen to this high and honorable office = 
By persevering industry and economy. He 
has, moreover, always sustained an irre 
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proachable character. No young man who 
is honest, industrious, and economical, can 
know but what he may one day fill as high 
a station as Gideon Lee of New York. 





“ The House I live in,” a new book of 144 
pages, says that the frame of the house, 
(the skeleton of the human body,) contains, 
in the whole, more than one hundred and 
thirty six hinges (joints); and that instead 
of aliowing of motion in one direction only, 
like those of common doors, many of them 
allow motion sideways, upwards, down- 
wards, backward, and forward. 





A FRAGMENT. 


When day’s bright banner, first unfurled, 
From darkness free, the shrouded world, 

The Sky Lark singing as he soars, 

On the fresh air his carol pours. 

But though to heaven he wings his flight, 
As if he loved those realms of light, 

He still returns with weary wing, 

On earth to end his wandering. 


So he, whose voice is early given 

To notes of praise that mount to heaven, 
If fettered by the toils of life, 

Its sordid cares, its sinful strife, 

Finds his attempts to soar in vain, 

And sadly sinks to earth again. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
EXTRACTS. 
Letter from Darien, (Georgia,) to the Editor. 
Sometime after your interesting little 
magazine found its way as far south as this, 
our instructer introduced it into the school 
of which we are members, At first, we did 
not think it looked like a school book, but 
we had not read through the first number, 
before we found it just what our teacher 
told us it was—that it would not only learn 


us (like any other book) to read well. but 
learn us many things useful. He said that 
whatever we found in Parley’s Magazine, 
we might rely on to be the truth; for you 
were a great friend to children, and would 
never write any thing to deceive them. 

On behalf of the class, 

Respectfully, yours, &c., 

[Signed by D. F. L._—E. K.—M. G.—and 

L. M. W., members of the class. ]} 





Letter from Portsmouth, (N. H.) 
I take your Magazine, and I like it very 
much. There are a great many pieces in 
it that [have copied on paper: and one or 


two that I have spoken at school. 
In No. 3, there is the story of the Sailor 


Boy, and it says that it will be continued 
in another number: and my sister and I, 
have been looking for it ever since ; and 
have got No, 22, and we are afraid that you 
have forgotten it: because we have seen 
nothing about it. 
Yours, Respectfully, JOSEPH. 
Portsmouth, Jan. 23, 1834. 





A VERY SMALL MAN. 

Srmon Raap, of Haarlem, in Holland, is 
supposed by many to have been the smallest 
adult of the whole human race. When he 
was exhibited in London, a few years ago, 
he was 26 years of age, and 23 inches in 
height; and weighed only 27 pounds. He 
did not grow larger after he was six years 
old. He appeared, at first, much like a child 
not more than four or five years old; but on 
a closcr examination, his face contained 
wrinkles. 

An exhibition like this, could not fail to 
excite great interest in London; and why 
not? A man less than two feet in height, 
would be a sight worth seeing. 
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HISTORY, GrOGRAPHY, AND ANTIQUITIES. 


GRECIAN SCENERY. 





















































MODERN 


Athens as it once was—The Parthenon—The Temples 
—Columns of Adrian—Athens as it now is—Account 
of the ruins, 

Ancient Athens was divided into the 
Acropolis, or upper, and the Catapolis, or 
lower city. The former contained the most 
splendid works of art, of which Athens 
could boast. Its chief ornament, however, 
was the PaRTHENON, or temple of Minerva. 

This magnificent building, which even in 
ruins has been the wonder of the world, 
was 217 feet long, 98 broad, and 65 high. 
Vou. U. 
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ATHENS. 


Destroyed by the Persians, it was rebuilt in 
a noble manner by Pericles, 444 years be- 
fore Christ. Here stood the statue of Mi- 
nerva, formed of ivory, 46 feet high, and 
richly decorated with gold to the value of 
more than $520,000. 

The Propyleum, built of white marble, 
formed the entrance to the Parthenon, This 
building lay on the north side of the Acro- 
polis, close to the Erectheum, also of whit» 
marble, consisting of two temples; beside ~ 
another remarkable building, called the 
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Pandroseum. In the circle of Minerva’s 
temple stood the olive tree, sacred to that 
goddess. 

On the front part ofthe Acropolis, and on 
each end, were two theatres, built with ex- 
traordinary splendor. 

In the lower city were the Poikile, or the 
gallery of historical paintings, the temple of 
the Winds, and the monuments of celebrated 
men. But the greatest pieces of architec- 
ture were without the city. These were 
the temples of Theseus aud Jupiter Olym- 
pus; one on the north, the other on the 
south side of the city. 

The temple of Theseus resembled the Par- 
thenon. On this temple, the famous deeds 
of old heroes and kings were represented. 
The temple of Jupiter Olympus surpassed 
all the other buildings of Athens in splendor 
and beauty. Incalculable sums were spent 
on it. It was finished by Adrian. The 
outside of this temple was adorned by 120 
fluted columns, 60 feet high, and 6 in diam- 
eter. The inside was more than half a 
league in circumference. Here stood the 
statue of the god made by Phydias, of gold 
and ivory. 

In the fifth century, the Parthenon was 
turned into a church of the Virgin Mary. 
In 1456, when Athens fell into the hands of 
the Turks, it became a mosque. 

This is a brief account of Athens, as it 
once was. Now, under the dominion of the 
Turks, and after 2300 years of war and 
devastation, how changed! Still its ruins 
excite astonishment. 

The Turks have surrounded it with a 
broad irregular wall. Within this wall are 
remains of some of the pillars of the ancient 
buildings. Among these are six whole col- 
umns of the Propyleum with gateways be- 
tween them, eight front columns of the 


Parthenon,* and several colcnnades. Of 
all the statues with which the Parthenon 
was adorned, we find only that of Adrian. 
There are also remains of the temple of 
Neptune, the Poikile, and the temple of the 
Winds ; and without the city, of Jupiter 
Olympus, and the temple of Theseus. 

On the hill (Mars Hill) where the court of 
the Areopagus held its sittings, we find steps 
hewn in the rock, and places for the judges 
to sit, as well as for the accusers and the 
accused. The hill is now a Turkish bury 
ing ground, ‘The Pnyx, the place of assem- 
bly for the people, is still to be seen, with 
the place hewn in the rock from which the 
orators spoke ; also the seats of the scribes 
and officers. The paths for running, where 
the gymnastic exercises were performed, 
are yet visible. 





STORY OF ERSKINE AND FREEPORT, 


OR THE TWO FRIENDS. 


What school-boy has not read with emo- 
tion the story of Damon and Pythias? Yet 
the story of Erskine and Freeport is scarcely 
less interesting. 

At Westminister School in England were 
two boys, by the name of Erskine and 
Freeport. Erskine was mild and timor- 
ous, Freeport bold and hasty. One day 
Erskine accidentally tore one of the cur- 
tains of the school room, and as the mas- 
tes was very severe and would probably 
punish him as soon as he came in, he 
fell to trembling and crying. He was ob- 
served by his play-fellows, and by Freeport 
among the rest. “ Don’t be concerned,” said 
Freeport, “I'll take the blame upon me.” 





* These eight columns of the Parthenon, are those 
seen in the engraving, at the right hand 
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Erskine reluctantly consented to it, and sure 
enough Freeport was whipped for the fault, 
soundly. 

When these two boys became men, a 
civil war broke out between the king and 
parliament. Freeport became a captain in 
the king’s army, and Erskine a Judge on 
the side of the »arliament. Ina battle which 
was fought, Captain Freeport, among many 
others, was taken prisoner, and Judge Ers- 
kine was appointed to try them. They 
had been so long separated that they did 





OF THE SEA. 


not know each other, and Judge Erskine 
was on the point of condemning them all, 
when on hearing their names read over pre- 
vious to lis pronouncing sentence, he was 
surprised to hear the name of FREEPORT. 
Looking attentively in his face, he asked 
him if he was ever at Westminster school. 
He answered, Yes. This was enough. Not 
a word more was said. Judge Erskine 
rode at once to Londen, and in a few days 
returned with a sealed pardon in his pocket 
for Captain Freeport. 








THE SKIMMER 
Where found—Singular bill—Its size—Food—Nest— 
Color. 

The Skimmer, or Scissors-bill, is found 
along the American coast, from New York 
to Brazil. It is also found on the shores 
of Senegal, in Africa, and on the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts, in the East Indies. 

The immense power of flight with which 
this tenant of the ocean is endowed, renders 
it perfectly at home hundreds of miles from 
shore, and though it can swim with tolerable 
ease, it is seldom seen, except on the wing. 


OF THE SEA. 


We introduce it here, on account of the 
singular mechanism of its bill. The bill of 
a bird always guides us to a knowledge 
of its food and natural habits) Who can 
mistake the purpose of the strong, hooked, 
tooth-like beak of the falcon ? Or the singu 
Jar mandibles of the spoon-bill ? Or the long 
slender bill of the snipe and curlew? Or 
is there no purpose—no design-—no handy 
work of a Creator, in all this mechanism ?—- 
But there is as strong an example of me- 
chanism, and of design too, ‘n the skimmer, 
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as in any of the feathered race in the 
world. 

The shimmer is not a very large bird. hs 
length may be twenty inches, though when 
its wings are stretched out, they measure 
three feet from tip to tip. The mandibles 
of the bill are compressed on the sides: 
the lower is much the longest, and some- 
what resembles a knife-blade, or rather, 
perbaps, a sharp and slender paper cutter. 
The upper is shorter, more pointed, and 
rather stouter, having its lower edge ehan- 
nelled with a groove, for the reception of the 
lower blade, which shuts somewhat like a 
razor into its handle. The length of the 
lower mandible is five inches; that of the 
upper, nearly four. Both are orange red at 
their base, but gradually become black. 

Now what can be the use of such a bill 
as this? We have all heard how eels were 
caught with aspear. ‘Two of the flat prongs 
of the spear will represent the bill of the 
skimmer; and its use is nearly the same. 

The skimmer is ever traversing on wing, 
the surface of the ocean, with the lower 
mandible just dipping beneath the water, 
and the mouth wide open. On meeting 
with its prey,—the smaller kinds of fishes,— 
it does not at once ingulph it in a wide 
capacious mouth, or grasp it with a strong 
hooked bill, but taking it across, runs it up 
between these bladed mandibles, by the 
swiftness of its career, and thus securing it, 
swallows it at leisure. 

During the breeding season, they are said 
to form societies of from fifteen to twenty 
pairs. For the purpose of incubation, each 
pair scoops a hollow in the sand, a few yards 
apart, and here they deposit three egys of a 
clear white, with spots of dark and lighter 
ash color. 

Its general color is a dark brown, ap- 
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proaching black, over the wings and upper 
surface. The head, throat, and upper parts 
are white. The legs and feet, which are 
webbed, are red. Taking every thing relat- 
ing to its: strueture and habits into consider- 
ation, it appears te us to show forth the 
Divine skill, in a most striking manner. 





THE BIRD AT SEA. 
BY MRS. HEMANS 


Bird of the greenwood ! 
Oh! why art thon here ? 
Leaves dance not o’er thee, 

Flowers bloom not near ; 
All the sweet waters 

Far hence are at play : 
Bird of the greenwood, 

Away, away. 


Midst the wild billows, 
Thy place will not be, 
As midst the wavings 
Of wild rose and tree ; 
How shouldst thou battle 
With storm and with spray ? 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away ! 


Or art thou seeking 
Some brighter land, 
Where by the south wind 
Vine leaves are fanned ' 
Midst the wild billows 
Why then delay ? 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away. 


“ Chide not my lingering 
Where waves are dark! 

A hand that hath nursed me 
Is in the bark ; 

A heart that hath cherished 
Through winter's long day : 

So I turn from the greenwood 
Away, away.” 
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THE YOUNG CHINESE LICENTIATE. 


Present of a Lamb—Banners—Chinese Studies — 
Their superstitions. 

When a Chinese pupil attains bis first 
degree, or the rank of licenfiate, it is a day 
of rejoicing with the whole family. He is 
»verwhelmed with caresses. In these cases 
ft is customary to present him, with great 
yomp and ceremony, a living lamb. 

The new licentiate, or doctor, then usually 
sets apart three days, for riding about the 
streets to pay visits. On these occasions 
several other youths go before him and 
earry banners. On the banners are the 
marks of his new rank. 

But the knowledge of the Chinese is, after 
all, chiefly confined to their own language ; 
and when we speak of a learned Chinese, 
we mean one who is skilled in that, only. 
They have only a smattering of the policy 
and history of their own country ; and their 


geography and astronomy are still more 
impertect. Of the geography and history 
of other nations they are perfectly ignorant. 
They have only a confused idea that their 
own country—the ‘Celestial’ empire—is in 
the centre of the earth, and that other coun- 
tries lie around, like so many mere isl- 
ands. They study none of the branches 
of natural science, except perhaps a litle 
chemistry. 

Their uotions of the medical art are very 
full of error and superstition. They con 
sider the study of anatomy, by the dissection 
of bodies, to be criminal, because they sup- 
pose it would defile them. They know so 
little of surgery that one traveller observes 
that if the emperor should break his leg, he 
might think himself very fortunate, to get a 
young European appreutice to set it for 
him. 
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WANDERINGS OF 


WANDERINGS UF FOM STARBOARD. 
No. V. 
VISIT TO A CAVERN. 


Visit to a cavern—T'he Guacharos—Night sounds—Re 
turn —An alarm--My escape—Thanks for deliver. 
ance 


One evening during my journey, having 
refreshed myself with some of the fruits 
that grew near me —for I always found 
food enough in South Ameriea, even in the 
forests—I took a fancy to explore a cavern 
that I saw in the rock, near which a cascade 
tumbled. Resolving to be well prepared 
for any enemy I might meet with, I took 
my gun with me. 

I ought to tell you, by the way, that after I 
lost my mule, I was obliged for some time to 
content myself with a horse. I left him 
grazing at the foot of a bark tree. You 
have heard of the Peruvian bark, which is 
used so much in medicine, ] dare say. I 
tied my horse, then, to a tree which produ- 
ces this sort of bark. 

Well, ail things prepared, I set out on my 
expedition. As I drew near the lofty cav- 
ern, I was astonished at the deafening noise 
of innumerable wings, and looking up in 
the uncertain twilight, I saw hundreds—I 
think I might say thousands—of birds flying 
about, preparing to leave their home, in 
search of food. They were the guacharos. 
] had read of them, in Humboldt’s narrative, 
but to use the sailor phrase, I had never 
before ‘run foul’ of any of them. They 
are night birds, that somewhat resemble our 
owls, but instead of roosting on trees, these 
creatures build in caverns, A sight of 
them is well worth the trouble and danger 
of exploring one of these dark and gloomy 
mansions. Their noise is prodigious ! 

In fact, ene of the most wonderful things 
a traveller meets with in South America, is 
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the different and strange sounds at night. 
The howling monkeys, the night-birds, the 
sharp cries of the jaguars, the roar of the 
pumas, the flapping of wings, the rustling 
of branches, and other noises, are astonish - 
ing! 

How different from the lone solitude of 
our woods in New England, where the only 
sound, perhaps, that listurbs the silence of 
the night, is the dista it hooting of the owl, 
or the howling of some dog. Indeed, the 
greater part of the time, every ereature is 
so silent that you would searcely know that 
any living thing was waking. 

Well, I staid so long in the bird cavern, 
that it was quite dark when I got back to 
my horse, and J had not yet made up my 
nightly fire. So I groped round jn the dark 
and collected, as well as I could, some 
leaves and sticks, and began to kindle my 
fire. But just as I was kneeling down to 
blow at the heap of fuel I had lighted, my 
horse suddenly started, drew back to the 
full length of his cord, rolled his eyes, en- 
larged his nostrils, threw his ears forward, 
erected his mane and tail, and stood there 
the very picture of terror, “There is dan- 
ger now,” thought I; but I was resolved to 
meet it. So I jumped up instantly, and 
looking into the gloom, in the direction 
which my horse’s eyes took, I saw a dark 
mass of something moviag slowly along 
among the bushes, 

I was up the tree instantly, I assure you, 
taking with me my gun, which I had rested 
against its trunk. For a minute or two all 
was quiet. Soon, however, the dark body 
approached a little nearer, but so quietly, 
that I should bave thought very little more 
of it, had not my horse shown symptoms 
of so much alarm. I levelled my piece, 
and fired, and, as I su pose, wounded the 
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animal; for he bounded up, and darted off 
into the thicket. 

Just at this moment the fire burst into a 
bright blaze, which kept the wild animals 
away for the rest of that night. I did not 
rest or sleep very well, however, for I had 


used the rope that 1 commonly tied myself 
with to fasten my horse. One thing, how- 
ever, you may easily suppose, J did not for- 
get to do; which was to give thanks to my 
great Preserver, who ‘ guides the helm,’ as 
we sailors say, by land, as well as by sea. 








THE BEGGAR BOY: 


A FABLE. 


A Beggar’s Boy was about to be tried for 
theft. As he entered the court, surrounded 
by the officers of justice, “ Jack,” says he to 
one of his companions, “am I not a great 
nan to make such a bustle as this in the 
world, and to be thus attended? Do you 
think you shall ever rise to such distinc- 


tion ?” 


Moral.—Strange as it may seem, the ex- 
cessive vanity of some people makes them 
se desirous of distinction, that not having 
talents sufficient for great works, nor indus- 
try for smaller ones, rather than pass throuch 
life unnoticed, they will glory in being re- 


markable for their vices and follies. This 
low and base ambition has been fatal to 
thousands. Northcote. 





Would it not be fraud?—A man sold me 
three apples one day, at about half their 
usual price. Now, thought I, I’ll tell the 
other fruit men, I can buy apples so and so- 
and make them sell at the same price. But 
the next thought was; Would it be right? 
Would it not be a species of fraud? For 
myself, I decided, at once, that “t would be 
both fraudulent and wicked. 

I now put the question te my young 
readers; Would it not be fraud? And if so, 
Why ? 
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SKETCHES OF THE SOUTH. 
NO. I.—INTRODUCTION, 

Mr. Epiror—I suppose Boston must be 
a very beautiful place, and that the cuuntry 
and the villages all around, the harbor and 
the islands, are very interesting. As I live 
a great way from Boston, and know very 
little about it, I should be glad if you would 
tell something about it in the Rambler.* 
But I suppose most of your subscribers live 
in Boston, and as they know it all, they do 
not want to see any description of it in the 
paper. If you can give a small part of the 
paper for descriptions and pictures of ob- 
jects where you live, [ will tell you some- 
thing of the country where I live, and per- 
haps some other country subscribers will 
do the same concerning the places where 
they live, and in this way, we can mutually 
contribute to each other’s improvement in 
knowledge. I cannot send you drawings, 
which I regret; and the little I can write 
will be of the plainest kind, without embel- 
lishment. But it shall be only what I know 
myself, or about which | have the best 
mformation. I live in Virginia; sonthwardly 
from Norfolk, and on the border of What is 
called the Dismal Swamp. 

I have been to Boston, and through that 
part of the world, a good many years ago; 
put I never saw there any thing like the 
Dismal Swamp. Itis very large. In some 
directions it is thirty miles through it. It 
begins about ten miles south of Norfolk, in 
Norfolk County, and takes a part of Norfolk 
and Nansemond counties in Virginia, and 
part of Camden and Pasquotank counties in 
North Carolina. NO TRAVELLER. 








* These Sketches were written, last fall, for the Ju- 
venile Rambler, but were not received until that paper 
had been united with this, We suppose the writer will 
net object to seeing them in Parley’s Magazine. They 
contain much that is interesting 
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O, green was the corn as | rode on my way, 

And bright were the dews on the blossoms of 
May, 

And dark was the sycamore’s shade to behold, 

And the oak’s tender leaf was of em’'rald and 


gold. 


The thrush from his holly, the lark from hia 
cloud, 

Their chorus of rapture sung jovial and loud , 

From the soft vernal sky to the soft grassy 
ground, 

There was beauty above me beneath and 
around. 


The mild southern breeze br-aght a shower 
from the hill, 

And yet, though it left me all dripping and chill, 

I felt a new pleasure as onward I sped, 


To gaze where the rainbow gleamed broad over 
head. : 


QO, such be life’s journey, and such be our skill, 

To lose in its blessings the sense of its ill ; 

Through sunshine and shower may our pro- 
gress be even, 

And our tears add a charm to the prospect ef 
Heaven ! Heber. 





CANADIAN GIANT. 

Mopeste Mauuiort, the Canadian Giant, 
well known as having exhibited himself in 
many parts of Europe and America, died 
at St. Jean des Chaillons, about thirty miles 
above Quebec, early in the present year, 
His height was six feet, four mebes, and his 
weight 6194 pounds, His coffin was three 
feet wide, and two feet and a half deep. 
The famous Daniel Lambert, though not so 
tall as this man, was heavier. He weighed 
739 pounds. 





Never fish for praise. It is not worth the 
bait. 
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HOW TO USE THIS MAGAZINE. 
Every picture has a foregreund and a 


You will recollect that in our last num- 
ber, we made a promise. And what was 
it? Why, that in the nert numbers of this 
Magazine we would say something of the 
method of using the work in schools and 
families. So, in compliance with our pro- 
mise, we will begin. 

In the family, if not in the school, it will 
be very useful sometimes to study the pic- 
tures. Here is a picture inserted for this 
very purpose. What is its meaning? The 
artist who designed it, doubtless meant 
something by it. How pleasant itis to stand 


or sit in a semi-circular row, like a class, 
with an older brother or sister for a monitor 
or teacher, and endeavor to study it out. 


background. In the foreground above, are 
a boy, a girl, and a dog; and the boy is 
holding up something which looks like a 
little bird. Is it not so?—Now, what is 
going on? Does the dog wish to get the 
bird, and is the boy holding it away from 
him with one arm, while he holds the dog 
with the other? 

If you do not like this account of it, will 
you propose some other? Is not the bird 
dead ?—Does the dog merely wish to play 
with it without hurting it? Let every one 
of you explain for himself, and give his rea- 
sons why he thinks it means so or so; and 
why he thinks it does not mean something 
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else, which his classmate mentions. What 
else is there in the foreground of the en- 
graving, besides what we have mentioned ? 
What is in the background? What is there, 
still farther in the background, quite  be- 
yond the large tree ? 

Is it right to play with a bird, and keep it 
in a fright, to please a dog and amuse our- 
selves? Should we like to be treated in a 
similar manner ? 

{More about the proper method of using 
the Magazine, in another number.] 





VISIT TO ROME. 
No. Il. 


Distant view of Rome and its vicinity—The Campagna. 

River Tiber—Gate of Rome—Adventures there. 

Though we seemed to have finished our 
journey, we were yet sixteen miles from 
Rome. Beyond this far-famed city to the 
south, rose the beautiful woody height of 
Mount Cavo, formerly Mont Albanus, on 
whose utmost summit once stood a cele- 
brated temple of Jupiter. 

Next it, on the left, Frescati, the ancient 
Tusculum, caught our eye, reminding us of 
Cicero, who used to retire for study beneath 
its shades. To the east was a range of 
grassy hills, called the Sabine Hills ; and 
beyond these, as far as we could see, the 
white peaks of the Appenines. We could 
fancy we saw on the Sabine hills, Cincin- 
natus at his plough, Horace enjoying the 
rural pleasures of his farm, and the Sabines 
mourning the abuse of their wives and 
daughters. On the green sides of these 
hills we beheld the white walls of the 
ancient Tibur. 

Far as the eye can reach, the dreary 
solitude of the Campagna stretches about 
twenty miles in every direction, to the base 


of the hills. 'To the west, the flat country 
extends to the sea. 

This Campagna is a curious country. It 
is not a dead flat, as some have represented 


it, but gently uneven, with a profusion of — 


bushy thickets and a few solitary trees scat- 
tered over it. Throughout this wild waste, 
however, no rural dwelling, or hamlet, or 
field, or garden, was to be seen. All was 
ruin. A few fallen monuments or deserted 
modern huts alone met the eye. 

From the beginning of the midsummer 
heats till the October rains, this region sends 
up a bad air, called the malaria, which, to 
those who remain on it, generally produces 
slow consuming disease, and finally death. 
The rest of the year it is healthy. 

About five miles from Rome, close by the 
road, on the right, is the remains of a broken 
tomb, commonly called the tomb of Nero. 
But this is a great mistake, for it has on it 
the name of a private Roman citizen. 

At length we beheld the river Tiber, 
glistening im the sun, as it flowed silently 
through its deserted banks, which are flat, 
bare, and uncultivated. It is deep and 
muddy; and neither large nor beautiful. 
Yes, after two thousand years have passed 
away, it is still the Tiber,—the yellow Tiber. 

Immediately on crossing the bridge, we 
entered what was anciently called the Cam- 
pus Martius; and at the extremity of a 
straight line of road, about a mile and a 
half in length, bordered by high walls 
we saw the Porta del Popolo, one of the 
gates of Rome. On arriving, we drove 
under it, and beheld in the centre of a stately 
piazza, an Egyptian obelisk of granite, that 
seemed to pierce the skies. 

Leaving undescribed many interesting 
objects at the gate, I must tell you some of 
of our adventures. We had neglected te 
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provide ourselves with a necessary pass, to 
be left at the gate; so we were taken into 
custody by two men, and conveyed to the 
custom-house to be searched, as if we were 
smugglers. 

After this search was over, we drove 
about two hours to find a place at which to 
stop, for the hotels were all full. We suc- 
ceeded at length in getting a good one. We 
felt much cheered to find ourselves in a 
comfortable house, instead of a large black 
hall; and to find good wholesome food and 
clean beds. 





ORIGIN OF PAPER. 


When first invented—Of what made—How manufac- 
tured—Parchments—Paper of rags. 


[The following article is extracted from 
Matcom’s Brste Dictionary, to the pub- 
lishers of which we are indebted for the 
use of the engaving. The history of an 
article so extensively used as paper now is, 
cannot fail to be instructive. ] 

Paper was invented in very early times, 
2 John 12. It derives its name from the 
papyrus, or paper-reed, a species of bulrush, 
growing on the banks of the Nile. Isa. xix. 
7. The stalk is triangular, rising to the 
height of eight or nine feet, besides several 
feet under the water, and terminating at the 
top in a crown of small filaments resemb- 
ling the thistle. Of these the Egyptians 
made baskets, shoes, cloths, and small boats. 
Ex. ii. 3. Isa. xviii. 2. 

To make paper they peeled off the differ- 
ent skins or films of the plant, which sue- 
ceed each other like those of an onion. 
‘These they laid on a table, like the shingles 
of a roof, to the intended length and breadth 
of the paper, and laid over them a thin paste ; 
above which they spread a cross layer of 
other films or leaves, and then dried it in 
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the sun. The films nearest the heart of the 
plant made the finest paper. 
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Paper Plant. 

When one of the Ptolemies demed Atta- 
lus, king of Pergamus, this kind of paper, for 
writing his library, he invented, or greatly 
improved, the manufacture of parchment ; 
after which, books of note were written on 
parchment for almost 1300 years. The 
parchments which Paul left at Troas and 
ordered Timothy to bring with him, were 
probably either the original drafts of some 
of his epistles, or a marked copy of the Old 
Testament. 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

Paper made of rags, has been in use about 
550 years. Latterly, cotton rags, old ropes, 
straw, and other substances, have been 
converted into paper. 





Wrat a Waste!— The malt brewed 
in England annually is twenty-five million 
eight hundred thousand bushels, or one and 
three-fourths of a bushel to each person, old 
and young. Now malt, as you know, is pre- 
pared from barley, and barley makes very 
tolerable bread. So, then, the barley con- 
verted into beer in England, in one year, 
would probably sustain all the nation com- 
fertably, two months; or it would support 
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more than two millions of them through 
the year. Yet all this mighty mass of food 
is converted into a drink, which, after all, is 
said not to be so good for people as water! 
May we not well say, What a waste ? 





THE YOUNG CHEMIST. 
Selected. 
How the writer used to do—Little experiments to Ilus- 
trate the subject, and show what Chemistry is. 

It was usual for the young chemist in 
his early days to lecture his brothers and 
sisters seated at the breakfast or dinner table 
—to: show them that table-salt was not the 
vulgar thing they had all their lives sup- 
posed, but a muriate of soda, or a mixture 
of muriatic acid and the common alkali 
soda. He demonstrated to them, too, that 
sugar was not a simple substance, and, 
under all its changes, characterised as the 
sweetener of tea or coffee, but that it could 
be separated into three distinct parts—car- 
bon, or a substance exactly the same as 
burnt wood, and two airs, hydrogen and 
oxygen, which were as transparent and 
invisible as the air around us that we 
vreathe. 

He showed that what we term cold, was 
& mere name; that bodies were cold be- 
cause they did not possess the principle of 
heat ; that when we touched the cold mar- 
ble slab, it was not the cold coming to our 
fingers which we felt, but the heat running 
from our body by the fingers, and passing 
into the slab. 

In short, whether the family circle ate or 
drank, were cold or warm, wet or dry, the 
young chemist would give them a philoso- 
phical reason for all. It is true, mamma 
and the elder sister of the group were some- 
tumes terribly alarmed at strange bursts of 


flame, suffocating smells, and repeated loud 
explosions that net unfrequently issued from 
the room of the chemist; and the stained 
clothes and disfigured linen were circum- 
stances, not unfrequently, of regret and vex- 
ation. Yet, on the whole, they used to de- 
clare that they would much rather have a 
dozen young chemists than half that num- 
ber of idle, mischievous, and stupid or 
unintelligent boys. We believe the young 
chemist was, on the whole, a source of 
secret pride, and esteemed a source of infi- 
nite amusement, and the vehicle of no small 
rational instruction to his happy fainily 
group. 

But we have not yet exactly told what 
chemisty is. All substances on the face of 
the earth have certain properties. ‘They 
are either sweet, or sour, or bitter, or they 
have no taste atall. T'bey are hard and solid 
as a piece of metal or stone, or they are 
fluid like water, or they are light and trans- 
parent like air. Many substances, too, when 
you put them together, mix instantly and 
form one ; but many, on the contrary, will 
not so mix. Thus, if you drop a lump of 
sugar into a glass of water, it immediately 
dissolves, and you have a thin sweet liquid ; 
but if you drop a pebble into this water, you 
have, still, tasteless water, and an undis- 
solved pebble at the bottom. 

Again, if you take a glass of lemon juice, 
and about a teaspoonful of common soda in 
powder, aud mix them together, you have 
a violent bubbling up, or effervescence 
while the whole of the soda is dissolved in 
the lemon juice; but if you examine and 
taste this liquid now, you will find that it 
has neither the sour taste of the lemon, nor 
the peculiar taste of the soda, but a distinct 
sharp taste, different from either; these two 
substances have combined and formed a 
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third, a salt, having peculiar properties of 
its own. 

In this way you may go through every 
substance in nature ; and this has been called 


the science ef chemistry. It will thus be 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE EAST. 


seen that it is a wide and interesting field, 
embracing an acquaintance with every thing 
around us, whether of earth or water, or 
air, or the solid and fluid parts of vegetable 
and animal bodies. 








MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE EAST. 
JEWISH AND EGYPTIAN AGRICULTURE. 


The river Jordan, as well as the Nile, in 
Egypt, overflowed its banks every year, and 
the mud which was left by the flood, made 
the soil exceedingly fertile. You know 
this is the case with the rivers Connecticut 
and Mississippi. When the floods had sub- 
sided, seed was sown on the wet ground, 
and trampled in by the feet of cattle. This 
method is still in use, not only in Western 
Asia and Egypt, but in India. 

In many parts of Judea and the adjoining 
rountries, rain falls but seldom, and in some 
parts of Egvpt, never. This makes it ne- 
cessary to farmers to water the lard a great 
deal. For this purpose the water is raised, 


by various machines and contrivances, from 
the streams to cisterns in the higher parts 
of the gardens or fields. 


When the rows of 





plants require watering, some of the water 
is let out of the cistern, and it runs in streams; 
while the gardener stands ready, and from 
time to time stops these rills by turning 
earth against them with his foot, and open- 
ing a new channel with his spade. 

At first, men probably dug the earth, and 
had few or no tools to assist them. Ploughs 
ave first mentioned by Moses. Perhaps 
Noah contrived them, for he was a farmer ; 
but of this we can only guess. Samson, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Joel, and Micah, 
and the Saviour, afterwards speak of ploughs 
or ploughing. Elisha ploughed. Job and 
others speak of harrows. Their ploughs 
were probably small and light, and had a 
share and coulter. This makes the expres- 
sion about swords being beaten into plough 


























AN EAGLE 


shares the more forcible. Among the Jews 
oxen were used to drawthe plough. They 
were driven by goads, or long sticks, with 
sharp iron points. Maundrell, a traveller, 
describes the goads used in Syria, not long 
ago, as being eight feet long, and having a 
spade at one end. It was with a goad that 
Shamgar slew the Philistines. These were 
also the pricks mentioned in the ninth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 





AN EAGLE ANECDOTE. 


Mr. Eprror—lIn one of your late num- 
bers, I noticed an account of the Golden 
Eagle. For the amusement of your young 
readers, I will relate an adventure: that took 
place when I was a boy of about ten years 
of age. 

The village in which I lived is situated 
about four miles from the sea, on the border 
of which lies a beautiful beach; which 
myself and schoolmates were in the habit 
of visiting in the summer months. Our 
nearest way lay through a pine wood, unin- 
habited. A little way from the road stood 
a lofty pine divested of limbs exeept a few 
at the top, among which there appeared 
something that looked like a nest, as large 
as a wash-tub. <A lad by the name of John 
Kendrick said he would climb the tree and 
see what the nest contained. He effected 
his object, and brought dewn a very large 
egg, larger than a goose egg, which we knew 
to be an Eagle’s, having frequently seen 
them alight there. 

The following summer a number of us 
discovered the head of a bird projecting 
from the nest. The same boy declared his 
determination of again climbing the tree. 
We all remonstrated, on account of the 
great height of the tree, with nothing to 
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support him, but a few knots. But he per- 
sisted, and having provided himself with 
our trout lines, he arrived safe, and found a 
young eagle fully fledged, which he secured 
and lowered down to us, by the means of 
the lines. 

John, however, found it difficult to pro- 
vide for his bird and attend to his school, 
He would sometimes catch fish for it, but it 
soon grew troublesome to the neighbors, by 
catching their chickens ; and when hunger 
compelled, it would even try to catch the 
cat. 

At last, John grew so tired of his bird, 
that he carried it to the seashore, thinking 
it would stay there and provide for itself; 
but he was mistaken. The bird flew back 
immediately, and passing the village it 
alighted in a farmer’s orchard, who took a 
gun and killed it. This was the end of the 
eagle, and John could go to school and 
attend to his lessons. 

And now, my young friends, pray find 
something else to do besides climbing trees 
to rob nests, and endangering your lives and 


limbs. G. 8. 





SreamBoat on Rep River.—The first 
steamboat that ascended the Red River, was 
called the Western Engineer. It belonged 
to the government, and made its trip, for 
the purpose of exploration, in 1816. The 
funnel for carrying off the smoke was so 
constructed as to lead the smoke to the bow 
of the vessel, which was fashioned so as to 
resemble the head of an enormous serpent. 

When the red sons of the forest beheid 
this singular looking object rapidly advane- 
ing against a powerful current, without the 
assistance of sails or oars, bearing the white 
men in its bosom, and vomiting from its 
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mouth fire and smoke, these simple, awe- 
struck savages lined the banks of the river, 
and declared they would never again take 
up the hatchet against the white man, who 
could construct and control such a huge 
monster, evidently more powerful than all 
the Indians in creation ! 








THE BIRD OF PARADISE, 


Inhabits the spicy and luxuriant groves 
of the Philippine and other East India 
islands, where they associate in immense 
numbers. It is commonly thought that 
they have a leader to the flock, or king bird, 
whom they all follow, but this is believed to 
be a mistake. 

The Bird of Paradise is about the size of 
a small biackbird. Two filaments proceed 
from its tail, which are mere shafts, till 
within a short distance of the extremities, 
when they become bearded on one side, 
and end in a large circle, open in the centre, 
of an emerald color, bright and ever vary- 
ing. 

The greater or common bird of Paradise, 
wnich is the one represented im the engrav- 
ing, is principally remarkable for the pe- 





culiar feathers, of a fine, light, yellow color, 
terminating in white, which, emerging from 
beneath the wings, extend to a considerable 
distance beyond the feathers of the tail. 
The webs of these beautiful plaits are open, 
and resemble very fine hairs. 





THE WINGED WORSHIPPERS. 
BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 
Addressed to two Swallows, that flew into a ehurch 
during religious service. 

Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye froin the fields of heaven ? 

Ye have no need of prayer, 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 


Why perch ye here, 

Where mortals to their Maker bend ? 
Can your pure spirits fear 

The God ye never could offend? 


Ye never knew 

The crimes for which we come to weep 
Penance is not for you, 

Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 


To you ’tis given 

To wake sweet nature’s untaught lays 
Beneath the arch of heaven 

To chirp away a life of praise. 


Then spread each wing, 
Far, far above, o’er lakes and lands 
And join the choirs, that sing 
In yon blue dome, not reared with hands; 


Or, if ye stay 

To note the consecrated hour, 
Teach me the airy way, 

And let me try your envied power. 


Above the crowd, 
On uvward wings could I but fly, 
I'd bathe in yon bright cloud, 
And seek the stars that gem the sky 
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"T were heaven indeed, 

Through fields of trackless light to soar 
On nature’s charms to feed, 

And nature's own great God adore. 





VARIETIES. 


Tue Ice Trape.—It is known, perhaps, 
to most of our readers, that cargoes of ice 
have occasionally been shipped from Hali- 
fax and from Maine to the West Indies. 
But it is not known that any experiment 
of carrying ice to the East Indies had been 
made until about a year ago, when the ship 
‘Tuscany left Boston with 180 tons of ice for 
Calcutta. ‘'his vessel arrived at Calcutta, 
about the first of September, with the loss, 
by melting, as it was thought, at the latest 
dates, of only about 40 or 50 tons. ‘The rest 
is selling, we understand, at 6 1-4 cents a 
pound,—a good price by the way,—and may 
he applied to many useful purposes ; but we 
fear, with many of the papers who notice the 
circumstance, that the use of it in ice creams, 
and otherwise, will not be very beneficial 
tosome of their stomachs. We doubt—and 
always have—about the internal use of cold, 
so excessive, in hot climates. 





Iegnorance.—lIt is thought that there are 
more than a million of children in the United 
States between the ages of 4 and 16 years, 
who have no instruction in any school what- 
ever. In the state of Pennsylvania, it is 
found that there are 100,000 voters who 
cannot read. 


IGNORANCE AND cCRIME.—Out of 194 young 
persons sentenced to the House of Refuge 
for Juvenile Offenders in New York in a 
single year, 104 could not read. 





Do not tell unlikely or silly stories, if you 
know them to be true. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

One of our very young correspondents 
requests us to give an account of‘ old Rome.’ 
He will perceive that we had already com- 
menced a series of articles when he wrote. 
He adds—“ I sometimes think some of your 
stories are not quite true, but I do not know 
but they are.” 

Now we do not intend, hereafter, to insert 
any thing in the Magazine which we do not 
believe to be true, without, in some way or 
other, giving the reader notice. ‘'Tom Star 
board,’ for example, may ve fictitious, and we 
have told our readers so. His accounts of 
places, animals trees, &c., we believe to be 
correct ; but the travels themselves, imagin- 
ary. Where we have doubts of the truth of 
a statement, we shall sometimes say “ it 33 
said,” or “report says ;” or, perhaps, “ it is 
stated by some person or author.” 

A subscriber writes us about having lis 
twenty-six numbers bound. Now we hope 
all our subscribers will get their numbers 
bound. It would give us much pain, after 
all our labor to prepare the Magazine, to 
find our young readers throwing the numbers 
away in the heap, assome people do their old 
newspapers. Why, they will make a hand- 
some yearly volume of 416 pages, and 
include about 200 engravings, some of them 
uncommonly beautiful. Can there be a 
single subscriber on our whole list—and it 
is a pretty long one—who does not preserve 
his magazines to make a book of ? 


We have heard of one school, not many 
miles from Boston, where the boys used to 
destroy a child’s newspaper, which they took, 
every week, as soon as they had read it. 
This was a bad practice, if the paper was 
good for any thing; and if not, they should 
not have taken it. 
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SINGULAR ADVENTURE IN THE WEST 


STORY OF YATES AND DOWNING. 
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YATES AND DOWNI\G.—aAN INDIAN STORY. 


Yates and Downing—Pursued by two Indians—A race 
—Downing in the guiley—Indian attacked by a bear 
—Yates and Downing escape. 


Some of the adventures of our country- 
men, with the Indians of the 
striking, that, though true, they have the 
apy 2arance of fiction. 

In August 1786, two young men, near 
the Slate Creek [ron Works, in Kentucky, 
by the names of Yates and Downing, set 
out together in pursuit of a horse which 
had strayed into the woods ‘Towards eve- 
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west, are so 





ning they found themselves six or seven 
miles from home, and, at that time, exposed 
to danger from the Indians. Downing 
even began to fancy he heard the cracking 
of sticks in the bushes behind them, but 
Yates, who was soinewhat experienced as 
a hunter, only laughed at his fears. 
Downing, however, was not satisfied. 
He still thought the Indians were following 
them, and at last determined to find out 
Gradually slackening his pace, he allowec! 
Yates to get several rods before him, and 
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immediately after descending a little hill, 
he suddenly sprung aside and hid himself 
in a thick cluster of whortlebury bushes. 
Yates was humming over a song just at the 
time, aud did not think of Downing or the 
Jndians any more for several minutes. 

No sooner was he out of sight, than 
Downing saw two savages come out of a 
cane brake, and look cautiously after Yates. 
Tearful they had also seen him secrete 
himself, he determined to fire on them, but 
his hand was so unsteady that he discharg- 
ed his gun without taking aim, aud then 
ran. When he had run ten or twelve rods, 
he met Yates, who having heard the report 
of the gun was coming back, to inquire 
What was the matter. ‘The Indians were 
now in full pursuit, and Yates was glad to 
run with Downing. 

Just at this place the road divided, and 
at some distance farther on, came together 
again. Yates and Downing took one road, 
and the two Indians, probably to get ahead 
of them, took the other. The former, how- 
ever, reached the junction of the two roads 
first. But coming nearly at the same time 
to a deep gulley, Downing fell into it, while 
the Indians who crossed it a little lower 
down, not observing his fall, kept on after 
Yates. 

Here Downing had time to reload his 
gun, but he did not think of it; for he was 
busy in climbing up on the banks of the 
ditch to learn the fate of his companion. 
To his surprise he saw one of the Indians 
returning to search for him. What should 
he do now? His gun was no longer of use, 
so he threw it aside, and again plied his 
heels, with the Indian after him. 

Coming at length to a large poplar tree 
which had been blown up by the roots, he 
ran along the body of the tree upon one 
sie, while the Indian followed on the other 


to meet him at the root. It happened, 
however, that a large she bear was suckling 
her cubs, in a bed she had made at the root 
of the tree. and as the Indian reached the 
spot a moment first, she sprang upon him, 
and a prodigious uproar took place. The 
Indian yelled, and stabbed with his knife ; 
the bear growled, hugged him closely, and 
endeavored to tear hin, while Downing 
not anxious to stand long to see the end of 
the battle, took to his heels with new cour- 
age, and finally reached home in safety ; 
where Yates, after a hot chase, had arrived 
some time before him. 

On the next morning, they collected a 
party, and returned to the poplar tree to 
ascertain what had become of the Iudian 
and bear, but could find no traces of either 
Both, they concluded, escaped with their 
lives, though not without injury. 





DID I DO RIGHT? 

MEETING a person in the street, one day 
the thought occurred that it was an old 
friend whom I had not seen for many 
years ; but we passed each other almost in 
an instant, and what could I do?—I will 
tell you what Idid. I went back, overtook, 
and passed by him, and then stopped, a 
moment, under pretence of looking at the 
goods in the window of a shop; but in 
reality to gaze at the stranger’s face. I soon 
found it was not my friend, however ; and so 
I went about my business.—Did I do right? 

Which is the most proper course, in such 
circumstances, to walk boldly, but respect- 
fully, up to the person, and inquire if his 
name is not so and so; and if not, state 
briefly our reasons for making the inquiry, 
or to act the hypocrite as I did, and while 
pretending to do something else, examine 
the person’s appearance and features, and 
avoid open inquiry ? K. 
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BIOGRAPHY.—KIEN-LONG, FoRMERK EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


Tis character—Descent—His vices and cruelty—Leaves 
the throne to his fifteenth son—His death. 

Kren-Lone or Tchien- Long was the fath- 
er of the present Chinese emperor. He 
was a stout, robust man, in person perfectly 
straight, and about five feet ten inches in 
height. His eyes were black, lively, and 
penetrating. 

Kien-Long rose at three o’clock in the 
morning, winter and summer. His _ habits, 
generally, were so regular, that witha good 
natural constitution, he preserved his health 
to an extreme age, for that country. At 
eighty-four years old, he appeared like a 
man at sixty; and he lived to enter his 
eighty-ninth year. 

Not only were his powers of body strong, 
but so also were those of his mind. His 
imagination was very quick, and he attain- 
ed some eminence asa poet. His best work 
was an Ode on Tea. 

He was descended from the Mantchou 


Tartars, and though a perfect master of the 
Chinese language, he was so fond of that 
of his ancestors, that he ordered all chil- 
dren, whose parents were one of them Tar- 
tan, and the other Chinese, to learn the 
Mantchou language as well as the Chinese. 

Kien-Long was passionately fond of the 
chase. He was a most skilful archer, and 
could draw a strong bow of power equal 
to 150 pounds weight. He was also a great 
warrior, and made some important con- 
quests. 

But he was also vicious in some respects, 
and withal passionate. The following is 
an example. 

His queen, being highly displeased be- 
cause he was about to bring home another 
wife, hung herself. One of his sons, then 
at school, was perplexed te know how to 
dress on the occasion. To appear in a 


mourning suit, weuld be a kind of insult te 
his father ; not to do it, would be disrespect 
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ful towards his mother. His tuter advised 
him to wear both dresses at once. He took 
his advice, and appeared before bis father 
with his common clothes over a mourning 
suit. The emperor was much enraged, and 
gave him so violent a blow, that after lan- 
guishing a few days, he died. 

Kien-Long had fifteen, some say seven- 
teen, sons. He gave up the government 
when he was eighty-six years old, to the 
youngest, and died three years afterward, 
or in Feb. 1799, 





VISIT TO ROME, 
No. HI. 


€t. Peter’s church—lIts plain outside—Beauty of the 
inside—Tomb of St. Peter. 

Yes, we are actually in Rome, at last. As 
we pace up aud down our room, and see 
that itis much like any other room, we con- 
tinually ask each other, in astonishment, 
whether we are dreaming, or whether we 
shall soon really see the Coliseum, the 
Forum, and St. Peter’s Church ? 

The first visit of most strangers is to St. 
Peter’s. We pass, for more than a mile, 
through the mean, dirty, narrow streets of 
the Campus Martius, cross the Tiber by the 
Point St. Angelo, which looks like a draw- 
bridge, to the castle of the same name on its 
opposite side, turn to the left under the base 
of the castle, and choose one of two wretch- 
ed parallel streets which conduct to the 
piazza, and St. Peter’s is then before us. 

From the wide extended front of the 
church, on each side, a grand semi-circular 
colonnade encloses an immense circular 
area, in the centre of which stands a noble 
Egyptian obelisk of red oriental granite, be- 
tween two of the most beautiful fountains 
in the world, which for ever play, hid by 


their own glittering showers. St. Peter's 
itself, to my surprise, appears on the outside 
more like a large palace or dwelling house, 
three or four stories bigh, with small attic 
windows at the top, than like a church. 
The windows are mean and ugly looking ; 
absolutely offensive to the eye. 

Crossing the piazza, we entered the por- 
tieo, which though ugly on the outside, is 
very beautiful within. From this portico, 
five doors lead into the body of the church. 
One of the great curtains which cover them 
was held up for us, and we passed into the 
interior. Here, as we slowly walked up 
the middle of the chureh, we found it pan- 
elled with the rarest and richest marble, and 
adorned in the most beautiful and costly 
manner. The eye caught. through lofty 
arches, opening views of chapels, altars, 
and tombs. On every side were beautiful 
and splendid crosses, and many ornaments. 

Under the lofty dome, which, lke the 
heaven itself, seemed to rise above our heads, 
around whose golden vault the figures of 
the twelve apostles appeared, we made a 
short pause, and leaning against the railing, 
looked down upon a most magnificent tomb 
below, lighted by a thousand never-dying 
lamps, and canopied by the wreathed pillars 
and curtained festoons of the brazen taber- 
nacle, where, it is said, lie the mortal re- 
mains of St. Peter himself.* 

This church and its beautiful colonnades 
are entirely built of stone brought from 
Tivoli. It is very beautiful, and looks as 
fresh as if finished yesterday. In solidity, 
durability, color and beauty, it is far superior 
to the finest marble. 

[Our next number will embrace an ac- 
count of the Capito! and the Forum. |] 





*The Apostle Peter is generally supposed to have 
suffered martyrdom at Rome, but the spot pointed out 
by Mrs W. may or may not be the real place of his in- 
terment. 


RICHARD REYNOLDS, 
THE BENEVOLENT QUAKER. 


How he becaine wealthy—An anecdote—His liberality. 
More anecdotes of him. 

Tuis gentleman was a native ef Bristol, 
England, and though he had a wealthy 
father, was brought up in habits of industry. 
By diligence in business he became wealthy 
lumself; and, what is not always the case 
with wealthy men, be was charitable. 

A lady once applied to him on behalf of 
an orphin, and received a liberal gift. She 
said; “ When he is old enough,I will teach 
him to name and thank his benefacter.” 
“Stop,” said the geod man; “thou mis- 
takest. We do not thank the clouds fer rain. 
Teach him to look higher, and thank Him 
who giveth both clouds and rain.” 

Some persons thiuk it euvough to give one 
tenth of their income to the cause of Ged, 
reserving nine tenths for themselves. Bat 
Richard Reynolds did net expend more 
than one tenth of bis yearly income er 
himself! The rest was sacredly devoted to 
the benefit of his fellow men. Nearly the 
whole of his time, during the last ten years 
of his life, was spent in seeking out and 
relieving the distressed. 

During a time of great scarcity and 
distress in London, in 1795, he sent to 
the committee at London £20,000, (nearly 
$89,000) enclosed, without putting kis name 
to it. This he did besides assisting the poor 
of his ewn neighberheod. He has often 
given 500 guineas, ($2,300) at a time, te 
purposes of charity ; and once, twice that 
sum ; and without allowing his name to be 
published. In one year he gave, for differ- 
ent charitable societies and objects £20,000. 
it issupposed that he gave away, in various 
charities, during his whole life, not less than 


a million of dollars. 





RICHARD REYNOLDS.—THE LOST NESTLINGS. 


But he was a man of piety, as well as of 
benevolence. He abhorred the idea of 
meriting future happiness by his deeds of 
charity. The following anecdote is related 
to show his regard for the Bible. 

Being once urged by a friend to sit for 
his portrait, he at leagth reluctantly con- 
sented. “How,” said his friend, “ would 
you like to be painted?” “Sitting among 
books.” “ Any book in particular?” “ The 
Bible.” 

He iived to a great age. His good habits 
rendered him healihy. He was beloved, 
and honored; and his end was peace. 





THE LOST NESTLINGS. 


BY MiSS GOULD. 


“ Have you seen my darling nestlings ?™ 
A mother robin cried. 

“| cannot, cannot find them, 
Though I ‘ve sought them far and wide. 


‘<T left them well this morning, 
When I went to seek their food ; 
But I found, upon returning, 
I'd a nest without a brood. 


“QO have you nought to tell me, 
That will ease my aching breast, 
About my tender offspring 
That | left within the nest? 


“ |] have called them in the bushes, 
And the rolling stream beside, 
Yet they came not at my bidding, 

{’m afraid they all have died!” 


“T can tell you all about them,” 
Said a little wanton boy, 

“ For 't was I, that had the pleasure 
Your nestlings to destroy. 




















THE DELICATE HERON. 


“ But I did not think their mother 
Her little ones would miss, 

Or ever come to hail me 
With a wailing sound like this 


“1 did not know your bosom 
Was formed to suffer wo, 

And mourn your murdered children, 
Or I had not grieved you so. 





“[’msorry that ['ve taken 
The lives I can’t restore, 
And this regret shall teach me 
To do the thing no more. 


“1 ever shall remember 

The plaintive sounds I’ve heard, 
Nor kill another nestling 

To pain a mother bird.” 
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FHE DELICATE HERON.—A Faste. 


One day a longed-billed, long-necked, 
long-legged Heron was walking on the 
banks of a river, whose water was clear as 
crystal, in which were playing up and down 
the stream, the carp, the pike and the trout. 
The Heron might easily have caught them, 
but he thought it better to wait till his ap- 
petite was more keen. - 

A little while after, his appetite came to 
him, and he saw tench rising from the sandy 
bettom. But these were not delicate enough 
for his taste; so he was resolved to wait 
for better fare. Our bird staid for more 
delicate food till not so much as one fish 
appeared. His hunger at length became so 


great that he was g.ad \o eat even a poor 
snail. 

Moral. We too often negleet the advan- 
tages and opportunities within our reach, 
until, too late, we find abundant cause for 
repentance, and regret. Vo: theote. 





MAXIMS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Be careful to keep your word, even in the 
most triflmag matter. 

Do not tell unlikely or silly stories, if you 
know them to be true. 

If you can make yourself perfectly under- 
sto d in six words, never use a dozen, 
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Fer Parley’s Magazine. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN JOSEPH ANT 
ROSAMOND. 


Joseph. Rosamond, does your father take 
the People’s Magazine ? 

Rosamond. Yes, but I never read it. 

J. Why not, Rosamond ? 

R. Because, it was made for grown-up 
people. Father and mother are always 
poring over it, but I only look at the pic- 
tures. 

J. But, Rosamond, you are now quite a 
young lady, and can understand much that 
is written in it, and, [ assure you, it is very 
interesting. 

R. It may be, though I never thought it 
was. But perhaps while we are waiting 
here, for uncle and aunt, you can tell me 
something about it. 

J. In the last number, I found much that 
is valuable, but the first story 1 will tell you 
from it, is about some baboons. Do you re- 
member where the Cape of Good Hope is ? 

R. It is at the southern extremity of 
Africa. I will find it on the large Map. 
There it is, and it belongs to England. 

J. Very well. An English Lieutenant, 
John Shipp, describes a skirmish which he 
had with some baboons near this place, 
He says that whole regiments of them col- 
lect in the hills, and one or more of their 
number act as officers. They are about 
six feet high, and in features and manuers 
resemble men. The barracks of the Eng- 
lish soldiers were at the foot of the hills, 
and when they went to parade, they were 
obliged to leave armed men to protect what 
few things they had. Even then the ba- 
boens would sometimes steal away the great 
ceats, blankets, or whatever they could lay 
their claws upon. One day the wife of 





DIALOGUE BETWEEN JOSEPH AND ROSAMOND. 





one of the soldiers, washed her blanket and 
hung it out to dry. One of the baboons 
stole it, and ran off into the bills. This 
enraged the soldiers, and they determined 
to attack the baboons. 

Lieut. Shipp weut with a part of the mer 
around one side, intending to get between 
the baboons and their cave, so that they 
could not retreat. But the baboons saw 
what was going on, and fifty of them went 
to the mouth of the cave to guard it. The 
others remained at their posts, Lieut. Shipp 
therefore returned, 

While this was going on, the baboons 
were busy collecting large stones, and other 
missiles; and an old grey headed one, which 
the soldiers called Father Murphy, was en- 
gaged planning the attack. As the soldiers 
alvaneed up the hill, old Father Murphy 
vave a scream, and immediately the whole 
host rolled down enormous 
stones upon them, so that they were obliged 
to hasten back to their barracks as quick as 
possible. ‘The victorious baboons followed 
them even to their doors. 


of baboons 


The next morn- 
ing, eight or teu of these mischievous ani- 
mals were seen, with pieces of the blanket 
on their shoulders, 

One morning, a while after this, Father 
Murphy imprudently walked into one of 
the barracks, and was just going off with a 
uniform coat, when a soldier caught him, 
and with the aid of some of his comrades, 
put a basket on his mouth, shaved his head 
and face, and started him up the hill to 
rejoin his companions. The old rogue 
seemed unwilling to go, but the soldiers, 
determined to have their share cf the fun, 
forced hin along. Some of tne baboons 
came down to meet him, but he was se 
much altered that they thought him an 
enemy, aud fell to beating him and pelting 




















MUSIC AND DANCING. 


him with stones in so unmerciful a manner, 
that poor Father Murphy sought protection 
from the soldiers, and in time became quite 
attached to them Communicated. 








Ancient musical instruments—The Engraving—Music 
among the Jews—Dancing. 


Tue Jews had a great variety of musical 
instruments. Among these were harps, 
viols, lyres, (a sort of small harp somewhat 
like a viol) tambourines, mouthpipes, a kind 
of bagpipe, trumpets, flutes, cymbals, tri- 
angles, dulcimers, musical bells, &c. Of 
these, the harp, the lyre, and the dulcimer, 
were sometimes called by the general name 
of stringed instruments. 

The engraving represents one of their 
Stringed instruments, either a harp, or a 
dulcimer; for we are uncertain which. It 
appears to us, however, to be a dulcimer. 
Music was in use among the Jews, both in 
their worship, and at their feasts On joy- 
ful occasions it Was sometimes accompanied 
by dancing. Instances of the latter kind are 
mentioned in Exodus, Judges, fsaiah, Sam- 
uel and Luke.—It was, however, occasion- 
ally used tor bad purposes, as well as vood. 
Thus the Israelites danced when they wor- 
shipped the golden calf; the Amialekites 
rejoiced after they had plundered Ziklag ; 
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the wicked Herodius danced before Herod, 
when her heart was set on the murder of 
John the Baptist. Job also refers to the 
wicked, as rejoicing in the same manner. 
Music was used in ancient times as well 
as at the present day, to calin the troubled 
mind; though we do not fully understand 
all that is said on this subject in the six- 
teenth chapter of 1. Samuel. But this we 
do know, that when the mind or body is 
fatigued, or the formner perplexed, music 
often has a wonderful effect to soothe us. 





WHALING. 

Tue first persons who engaged in the 
whaling business, is said to have been the 
Biscayans, in the fifteenth century. Now, 
in 1834, England alone, bas 250 vessels 
employed in it. 

The common whale seldom exceeds six- 
ty feet in length, and yields, at most, about 
200 barrels of oil. There is a species of 
whale 100 feet or more in length, but it 
yields little oil. 

Captain Scoresby, a European, states that 
he has gone through twenty-eight success- 
ful whaling voyages, and taken 498 whales 
yielding 4,296 tons of oil,valued at $600,000 
Speaking of the food of the whale, he says 
that in the Greenland seas they live upon 
the minute and almost invisible living be- 
ings, which so abound there that he thinks 
80,000 men employed trom the creation of 
the world till now, could only number two 
square tiles of them. 


We are informed by respectable histori- 
ans that the fights of etadiators sometimes 
deprived Europe of 20.000 lives in one 


mouth. These combats were not eutirely 


abolished till A. D. 500. 
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HOW TO USE THIS MAGAZINE. 


Here is another picture for you to study. 
You may say thefe can be no great difficulty 
in deciding what it means ;— but suppose 
you try your skill. 

There is 4 house and a cart or wagon, we 
all know ; then we know, too,that several per- 
sons are around the cart, and two or three in 
it. Are both of the persons in it little girls, 
and has one of them a doll? Or is one of 
them an older lady, with a child in her arms ? 

What are they doing in the wagon? 
There are no horses fastened to it, to draw 
it. What have they been doing? What are 
they going to do? What is the little child 
about, that stands behind it? What do you 
find in the back ground of the picture? 
What is the design of the picture, taken as 
a whole ; that is, what scene is it intended 
to represent, or what lesson inculcate ? 

is there anything out ef proportion in 
the picture? Perhaps you do not under- 
stand me. Is one thing too large or too 
small for another, in any instaiice? Are 
uny of tlie limbs too large, long, or short for 





the others, or for the body to which they be- 
long? Are the wagon atid those who are in 
it, in due proportion to each other? If the 
person sitting in the wagon isa little girl, 
with a doll in her erins, why does she look 
so old in the face? Whiy should the two 
persons in the back ground, seen by looking 
across the tongue or neap of the wagon, ap- 
pear so exceedingly small ?—Can you leara 
any moral lesson from the picture ? 

You might question each other much 
longer on the picture, if it were thonght 
best. But let us talk, now, about another 
method of using the Magazine. 

We will suppose that the mail has just 
brought you this number. You seize it, 
each in his turn (waiting for one another, 
patiently, however) and look a few moments 
at the engravings; and perhaps you study 
that on the first page. But now for the 
story. As you cannot all read at once, you 
seat yourselves around and appoint one of 
your number to read, while the rest sit still, 
in silence, and hear. 
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Perhaps John is appointed. Well, he 
gees through with the story. Is it a true 
stury ? little Samuel will say. So John 
looks it over again, and also examines the 
last page of the magazine to see if the Editor 
says any thing about its being true. Then 
he looks the story over once more. Find- 
ing noting said about it, he concludes that, 
whether true or not, the Editor believed it. 

Where, now, did the scene take place ? 
In what country? In what state? Near 
what creek? How long ago, probably ? 
Would you have acted differently from 
Downing, in any instance ? 

Sometimes, in reading an article which 
requires much thought, it will be weil for 
every member of your little circle to have 
a slate and pencil, and when something is 
read which some one wishes to ask questions 
or talk about, let him speak and say, “ Please 
to wait a moment ;” and then make a mark 
to help him remember it, or perhaps write 
a word or two. The reader then proceeds. 
When through, the subjects marked may 
be taken up, one by one, and made the top- 
ics of eonversation. 





SKETCHES OF THE SOUTH. 
No. IL, 


Dismal Swamp—lIts appearance and condition—The 
trees in it— Cypress trees — Manufactures in the 
swainp. 

Tue Dismal Swamp, about which I have 
begun to write, is not of the same appearance 
in every place. In some parts it has no trees, 
not even small ones —nothing but grass or 
reeds, [such as you buy for fishing poles] 
for a great distance, so that you would think 
*t a fine level meadow as far as you can see ; 
but it is very different from a fine level 
meadow 


You must keep in mind that it is se very 
level that when it rains much, as it does in 
the winter and spring,the water is a long time 
draining off; so that for more than a fourth 
of the year all the swamps, the whole face 
of the country, for this great extent, is actual- 
ly covered with water. But the swamp is 
not in all parts destitute of trees. In some 
places there is a very thick growth of small 
trees or tall bushes of many different kinds, 
sometimes mingled with green pricking 
vines, and with reeds so thick, that you 
would think it impossible, even for wild 
beasts to pass through it. 

In the spring, the whole swamp is gar- 
nished, and perfumed, with a great variety 
of flowers. One of the most beautiful of 
these is the Magnolia, which for a great dis- 
tance around fills the air with its delightful 
odor, Sometimes you will find a place 
where the vines and reeds are not so thick 
but that you can go into the swamp, either 
wading or stepping frotn one old fallen tree 
to another ; and afier you have gone in this 
manner a little way, you have such a feeling 
of solitariness as cannot be told. 

You might think of miles in extent where 
the rays of the sun never penetrate througa 
the thick boughs and foliage of the trees, 
and although you may bear the wind in the 
tops of the trees, all around you has the 
stillness, the silence, and the shades of 
twilight. In some places wgain, the swamp 
is timbered with a varie.y of most stately, 
and even awe inspiring trees, the most 
reverend and imposing of which are very 
ancient cypresses, whose principal branches, 
sometimes few and nearly bare, stretch out 
a hundred feet above your head. 

Again, other places are timbered princi. 
pally with what is here called Juniper, a 
species of cedar —a tall and beautiful ever 
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green, an] whose timber is most valuable 
for rails, garden-pales, light tubs, buckets, 
&c, but more particularly for shingles, vast 
quantities of which are made and shipped 
to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, 
and to the intermediate towns and villages. 
— About which I have many things more 
to say. NO TRAVELLER. 





CHARLOTTE AND NANCY. 
OR A DIALOGUE ON SELF DENIAL. 


Jane refuses to have a new dress—Why—Our duty to 
relieve the poor—The Gulden Rule. 
Charlotte. Have you seen Jane, lately ? 
Nancy. Not since last Spring, I believe. 

C. You did not go to the fair, then ? 

V. No; Mary was ill, that day, and Ma 
could not very well spare me. But what 
were you going to say about Jane ? 

C. Why, that the girl has some strange 
fancies, of late. 

NV. Well, but what has she done? You 
make me inpatient. 

C. Why, she won’t have a new dress »r 
even a new bonnet, this Spring, she says; 
although her Pa, when he went to New 
York, offered to get her every thing she 
wanted, 

NV. Won’t have things? What does she 
mean, pray ? 

C. She has taken it into her head to 
dress plainly, and give what she can thus 
suve to the Juvenile Industry Society, to 
enable them to make or buy clothing for 
poor children. And she seems to be reso- 
lute in her plan, for she was at the fair, last 
Thursday, in her old dress and old bonnet. 

NV. The foolish Jane! The poor chil- 
dren of the parish might go without clothes, 
before I’d do that, 1’ll warrant. Turn 
quaker, hey ? Yes, a beautiful Miss, of ten 





CHARLOTTE AND NANCY.—THE YOUNG CHEMIST. 


years old, go clad like an old quaker woman 
of sixty! ‘That’s a pretty affair, Charlotte. 

C. Butthere must be something pleasant, 
afier all, Nancy, in helping to clothe poor 
children. Besides, Jane’s dress, is good 
enough.— 

NV. Good enough? Who don’t know 
that? But how I should feel to see all the 
girls in their new dress, and myself in my 
old one ; especially when every body knows 
that Pa is as able to get new things for his 
children as other people are for theirs. 

C. And how do the poor children feel, do 
you think, when the weather is very severe, 
and they have little or no clothing ? 

/V. Rich people may attend to that. 

C. But will they, Nancy ? Do not we see 
poor families suffering every day, with rich 
people all round them? Mrs, Carey’s chil- 
dren — thiuk of them! 

WV. Oh! I know they suffer; but shall 
I deny myself new clothes, and be un- 
fashionable and old womanish, to help 
them ? 

C. Ask yourself what you would wish 
them to do,were they in your circumstances, 
and you in theirs. That will settle the 
question. 





THE YOUNG CHEMIST. 
Ne. II. 


The melting of snow — Experiments — Freezing and 
thawing — Dissolution — Experiments with sealing 
wax and lead—Power of heat. 

SAMUEL is six years old. It is a stormy 
day, and he comes in with col hands and 
feet, and with his clothes covered with 
snow, and goes to the fire. In a minute, the 
snow disappears, and his clothes are wet. 
What has done this? He will say he does 
not know. Or perhaps he will tell me the 
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snow is melted But how melted? Does 
the same heat which warms his hands, go 
itito the snow, and change that to water ? 

We make an experiment. I give hima 
tea cup full of snow, and desire him to place 
it before the fire, and watch it. He sees 
that the snow melts, and becomes water. If 
he puts his finger into the water, he finds 
that it is warmer than the snow was. Now, 
surely, he will perceive that the heat which 
éomes from the fire, not only warms ham, 
but goes into the snow, and melts it. In 
other words, the snow is dissolved. We 
eommonly say it is melted, but the chemist 
would say dissolved, instead of melted; and 
would call the process, the dissolution of snow 
by heat. 

I direct Samuel to try another experiment. 
He takes the cup of water, or melted snow 
from the fire, puts it out of the window, and 
again watches it. The weather is very cold 
atid frosty. The water grows colder and 
colder. Soon a thin, brittle skin spreads 
over it, which grows thicker by degrees, 
till at length all the water becomes ice ; but 
if the eup is pat before the fire again, the 
iee returns to water. Samuel now sees 
plainly that by diminishing the heat of the 
water, that is, making it colder, it becomes 
ice; and by adding heat to ice, it becomes 
water. 

We now make other little experiments. 
I melt a piece of sealing wax in the candle, 
and drop it on my paper. I take also a 
small piece of sheet lead, put it in the cruct- 
ble, and place it on the coals, and presently 
it is melted, and flows. Samuel watches 
all my motions. He thus gets clearer and 
clearer ideas of the power of heat to change 
bodies ; and of the nature of those changes. 

[Our next lesson in chemistry will be 
much longer than this.] 


THE INFANT SLUMBERING, 


Irs eyes gleam with visions ; 
It wanders in lands 

Where the fountains of crystal 
Flow on diamond sands; 
Brighter suns light the sky, 
And spirits pass by 

In blessed. harmony ; 

In lovely plumed bands. 


O dream of enchantment, 

It sees the pure springs, 
And a voice of soft music 
From the cave of pearl sings. 
Her sisters grow fair, 

Her father is there ; 

Like a bird of the air, 

Her mother has wings. 


A thousand richer scenes 

Its rapt eyes behold ; 

And their beams through the chamber 
The roses unfold ; 

And odorous streams, 

Where the silver fish gleams, 

Like a shower of sunbeams 

Pour their waters of gold. 


Serenely thou restest, 

Nor needst thou to borrow 
Peace on thy journey ;— 

The cold hand of sorrow 

On thy forehead white, 

In its purity bright, 

Hath not darkened the light 
With the sad word— To-morrow. 





PROVERBS. 


Go to bed with the lamb, and rise with 
the lark. 

He who hath good health is young; and 
he is rich who owes nothing. 

He that wants health, wants every thing. 

One hour’s sleep before midnight, is worth 
two after. 











THE FLAX PLANT. 








THE FLAX PLANT. 


Structure of this plant—Sowing the seed—Pulling flax 
—Sorting it—DRippling or Threshing. 

Fiax shoots forth in slender, upright, 
fibrous stalks, about the size of a crow-quull. 
The stalks are hollow pipes, surrounded by 
a fibrous bark or rind, the filaments of 
which, divested of all extraneous matter and 
carefully prepared, are made into cambric, 
linen, and other similar manufactures. ‘The 
leaves placed alternately on the stem, are 
long, narrow, and of a greyish color. When 
the plant has reached the height of two or 
two anda half feet, the stem then divides 
itself into slender footstalks, which terminate 
in «small, blue, indented flowers. ‘These 
produce large, globular seed vessels, divided 
within into ten cells, each containing a 
bright, slippery, elongated seed. 

From one to three bushels of flax seed 





are sown on an acre of ground. When rt 
is raised to be manufactured into cambric 
and fine lawns, double the quantity of seed 
is sown on the same space of ground; for 
in this way the plants, growing nearer to 
each other, have a greater tendency to shoot 
up in long slender stalks; and as the same 
number of fibres or threads are usually 
found in each plant, they will, ef course, be 
finer in proportion. 

The seed is sown as early as possible in 
the spring, after the frosts are over. The 
plant blooms in June or July, and is fit for 
pulling in the latter part of August. After 
pulling up ‘the plant, by handfuls, it ‘is 
spread even upon the ground, to dry. Here 
it is suffered to lie from one to fourteen 
days, according to the custom of the coun- 
try. That which is intended for cambric, 
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lawn, lace, &c. is dried very little; and 
some ingenious farmers, of late years, do not 
ary it at all. 

The best farmers also sort it; putting 
together those only, which are of the same 
size and quality. After drying, it is bound 
in bundles and put into the barn to dry more 
slowly. When it bas dried a few weeks, it 
is either rippled or threshed, to free it from 
the leaves and seed pods (bolls.) The ripple 
is a sortof hatchel, and the plant is drawn 
through it. Some, however, effect the 
same result by whipping the bundles of flax 
across a cask, or log, or stone. In either 
case the bolls or pods require considerable 
subsequent threshing before all of the seed 
can be disengaged. When the flax is in- 
tended for cambric, to prevent injury to the 
delicate fibres, the seeds, pods and leaves are 
cut off with a knife. 

The art of manufacturing flax from the 
plant, after it has been rippled or threshed, 
will be described in another number. 








THE SEVEN-EARED WHEAT. 
Wueat is raised in most parts of the 
world, but the species represented in the 
engraving does not thrive in cold climates. 
It is the kind formerly raised in Egypt and 
Syria, and is often mentioned in the Bible 
under the name of corn ; which meant, then, 


any sort of grain of which bread was made, 
What we call corn, that is, Indian corn, was 
not known, except to American Indians, till 
about 200 years ago.—Pharaoh, you will 
recollect, dreamed about the seven eared 
corn; and we do not know that the one 
eared kind of wheat was raised in Egypt. 
“The wisdom of God,” says Malcom’s 
Bible Dictionary, “is strikingly shown in 
the stalk of Egyptian wheat. If it were 
hollow and weak, like ours, which has only 
one ear to support, it would break with the 
weight. But it is solidly filled with a sort 
of pith, and thus rendered sufficiently firm.” 
Parched wheat used to constitute a part 
of the food of the Jews, as it still does that 
of Arabs, Indians, and other tribes who 
have not adopted our modern refinements. 





WANDERINGS OF TOM STARBOARD. 
No. VI. 
TRAVELS AMONG THE INDIANS. 


The Steppes—New troubles—Bad water—Eating clay 
and ants. 


I came at last to the dreary plains of 
South America, called steppes, and here my 
troubles were unusually severe. Al kinds 
of stinging insects, serpents, and loathsome 
reptiles annoyed me ; besides I could hardly 
get food and drink. Sometimes, though 
rarely, I was so fortunate as to find a plant 
resembling the aloe, containing a quantity 
of pure water in its stem; but when J] 
could not get this, I was obliged to drink 
the horrible water of the rivers, swarming 
with animalcule (little creatures almost too 
small to be seen with the naked eye) to such 
a degree that I seemed to swallow about as 
much solid matter as liquid. As to food, I 
was contented, often, to swallow little ba.ls 
of earth, as the natives do; for though it 
would be disgusting now, it served then, to 
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keep the breath of life in me. It is a very 
fat, buttery kind of earth, and is prepared 
for food by baking it slightly in the fire. 
You are aware, I suppose, that the natives 
of Japan, Siberia, Africa, and other parts 
of the world, also sometimes eat clay. 

After travelling a long time, I came unex- 
pectedly upon a wandering tribe of Indians, 
consisting of only three or four families ; 
and, entering oue of their wretched huts, 
built of clay and leaves, I ask sd them for 
food. 

At first they did not understand me, but 
with the help of signs, I soon made them 
comprehend that I was hungry ; upon which 
one of them took down a bag containing a 
kind of greasy, spotted, whitish paste, gave 
me some of it, pointe to the fire, and went 
and lay down in his hammock, which with 
fourteen others was slung from some beams 
above. 

I was so tired and wet, for it was now 
the rainy season, and so glad to find some- 
thing to eat better than clay, that I was 
going to cram it down, when 1 saw unex- 
pectedly that the black spots on it were 
large ants. I threw it down instantly ; but 
soon recollecting that a paste mixed with 
ants, is represented by Humboldt as a very 
common food among some of these tribes 
of Indians, and feeling impelled by hunger 
to eat something, I at last eat a small quan- 
tity of it. 

These were the laziest sort of people I 
ever met with. They seemed to have no 


» wants, beyond mere eating and drinking ; * 


they had no clothes to mend, or domestic 
cares to attend to; no fishing, no hunting to 
prepare for. 


* I know we have some just such people as this in 
every country, at least in every one that I have seen ; 
but here they wrre ali stupid. There were no active 
and industrious persons among them. 





HUMAN FRAME. 








I quitted them as soon as [ coud, I assure 
you, forthey were almost too lazy to furnish 
me with food ; besides, [ was not without 
fears, from the accounts given by other 
travellers, that they would muster energy 
enough to kill me for food, as a treat! 

Before I left them, however, I was great- 
ly rejoiced, one day, to hear the word “ Ori 
noco ;” for, on inquiry, I found by signs that 
this long wished for river was only a little 
way to the south. 





JOINTS IN THE HUMAN FRAME. 


Why they don’t wear out, like door hinges— Sync via— 
Wisdom of the great Creator. 


In the following extract, the writer after having told 
his readers what a multitude of hinges (joints) there 
were in his ** house,” thus goes on to explayn himself, 
and illustrate his subject. 


Tue wagoner or stage driver, has a mix- 
ture of tar, or perhaps tar and oil, some of 
which he often puts upon the axle of his 
carriage, where the wheel turns upon it. 
If this were not done, the axletree would 
soon become very dry, and the wheel would 
wear it. If the carriage were driven very 
fast, it might happen that it would take fire ; 
for rubbing dry wood together, as you know, 
will produce fire. More than one stage 
coach has been set on fire, in this way, 
within a few years. 

Now what prevents the joints of the hu- 
man body from wearing out rapidly, in the 
same manner, when we walk much, or run 
swiftly ? 

The Father of the Universe is the Pre- 
server as well as the Creator of this “ won- 
drous frame.” Were there not something 
done to keep these joints oiled, if I may so 
call it, they would not last long. Take the 
knee, for example ; and think what a vast 
deal of friction or rubbing together of the 
end of the thigh-bone and of the two leg 
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bones, there must be. Why, a traveller 
probably swings each leg, in walking, about 
1,209 times ina mile. If he should travel 
forty miles a day —and many travel more 
han this — it would be 48,000 times a day. 
If he should continue to walk, only thirty 
ines a day, all the year except Sundays, he 
would, at the same rate, swing each knee, 
15,024,000 times. If he should do this every 
year, from the time he was twenty years 
old till he was seventy, or for a period of 
half a century, the number of movements 
would be 751,200,000! 

“ A continual dropping,” it is said, and it 
means dropping of water, “ will wear away 
a rock.” And the saying, though old, is 
true. Why, this continued rubbing of the 
bones of the knee together, if they were 
allowed to get dry, would wear them so 
much in a single day, that we should hear 
a grating noise at every step, long before 
night. And in a very few days the bones 
would be completely worn out, and unfit for 
use. I question, if they would last even a 
whole day. Iron, or steel, or even the 
hardest thing you can think of in the world, 
would wear out in a very short time. What, 
then, can be the reason why the knees, and 
all the other joints, do not wear out? There 
is no place to put in tar or oil, to prevent it. 

I have said that many of the joints are 
completely shat up, as if by asack. Now 
the Author of the frame has so contrived 
it, that a substance, called synova, which 
answers all the purposes of oil or tar, con- 
tinually oozes out on the imside of the 
ligaments at the joints, and keeps the liga- 
ments themselves, and the joints, soft and 
moist. Can anything be more curious? 
Can anything prove, more clearly, a great 
Dessiener, or, as I might say, a great 
Master Bumper? “ House I live in.” 





Tue Guinea Fowl, or Pintado, isa native 
of Africa, and was first brought to Europe 
and America, about 300 years ago. Its 
numbers have since increased surprisingly, 
and it is now quite common among our 
poultry. It does not live very peaceably 
with the other fowls, however.—lIts flesh, 
and many of its habits, are like those of the 
Pheasant. It lays a very great number 
of eggs, which are much prized. As 4 table 
luxury, this bird was particularly prized in 
ancient Rome. 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE DOG, 


Innumerable, alinost, are the stories which are 
told of the sagacity of dogs. They are indeed 
noble animals, and deserve a great deal of credit. 
Whether the following story, from an English 
paper, can be relied on, is impossible to say. 
The fact is said to have occurred at Peckham, 
in the county of Surry. 

“A fine little girl, about two years and a half 
old, was one day missed by her father. Out- 
houses were searched, and ponds dragged, but 
to no avail. Towards evening, however, a boy, 
who was passing near a dog-kennel in which 
was chained a large Newfoundland dog, espied 
the little fugitive asleep in. the kennel, with the 
paws of the animal carefully extended round her 
neck. On his attempting to go near the infart 
the dog would not permit haw. This induced 
the boy to call the father of the child to his aid, 
but he was also refused. The infant, however, 
being awakened by the barking of the dog, was 
soon permitted, without resistance, to leave the 
kennel; whence it ran in tears to the arms of 
its overjoyed parent 
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THE FISHING 


The Chinese Cormorant—How it takes its prey—How 
taught to fish for its Master. 

Tuese birds which are of the pelican 
tribe, resemble the cormorant or corvorant 
of Europe, though they are of a different 
species. 

In their wild state they assemble and fish 
in great flocks. They first form, as it ts 
said, a large circle, and then approaching 
each other, gradually narrow the circle, and 
flap their wings on the water, while some 
dive into #. This brings up the fish from 
Vou. 1. 5 


CORMORANT. 


deep holes towards the surface, when they 
are easily secured as their prey. But the 
bird is also domesticated, and trained to fish 
for its keener, 

The Chinese fishermen take out with 
them, in the morning, ten or tweive of these 
birds. They make them dive, one or two 
atatime. They seldom come up without 
having taken a fish ; sometimes a large one. 
To prevent them from swallowing the fish 
entire, they generally have a ring round 
their neck, which stops anything from going 
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quite down the throat; but the animal is 
often so well trained, that this precaution is 
unnecessary. The bird faithfully takes the 
prize to his master, and when he has fished 
faithfully for him awhile, the master Jets 
bim work for himself. 

All of the pelican tribe have the faculty 
of retaining fish for some time in the lower 
mandible, by means of a membrane which 
stretches to a very great extent. The cor- 
morant holds the fish in a manner some- 
what similar. To make hin disgorge it, 
the fisherman holds his head downwards, 
and rubs his hand over his neck. 

It is said that when a fish is too large for 
one cormorant to manage, another assists 
him. One takes hold of the head, and 
another of the tail, and thus they carry it to 
the owner’s boat together. This last ac- 
count, however, is almost incredible. 

At the risk of repeating some things we 
have already said, we must be allowed to 
add the following beautiful extract from an 
unknown writer. 

“ Scarcely are the porcelain towers of the 
populous plains gilded with the first beams 
of the morning, when a lake formed by the 
waters of the river Luen is covered with a 
fleet of small boats, and adorned with rib- 
ands and streamers. The boats, pushed 
from the shore, are abandoned to the geutle 
breeze and the wave. On the yards of the 
masts, are these birds of the most brilliant 
plumage. At a given .signal, the erial 
Jaborers dart away, suspend themselves a 
moment over the unruffled bosom ef the 
wave, to see their prey. They plunge be- 
neath the surface, and reappear each with 
its fish, and then return amidst acclama- 
tions and shouts of joy, to the boat of their 
master.” 





TELL TRUTH. 


TELL TRUTH. 

I don’t know, said I to Samuel, one day. 
He had, for some time, been pressing me 
with a question, which for certain reasons 
I was not disposed to answer, But I re- 
collected at the same time that he must 
know, or at least think, that I could answer 
his question, if I chose to do it; I therefore 
introduced the following dialogue. 

Samuel, said I, 1 did know how to answer 
your question, but the truth is, [ was too 
busy to attend to it; so [ thouglt it would 
be best to tell you I did not know. Did I 
do right, or wrong? Samuel smiled, and 
said I did wrong. Iasked him why I did 
wrong. “Why,” said he, “you told a 
wrong story.” “ But I was employed, and, 
really, 1 could not stop to tell you ; and what 
should I have done?” Says he, “I don’t 
know.” “But are you sure [ did wrong ?” 
“Yes sir.” “Now, think a moment; and 
tell me what [ ought to have done. You 
kept asking me the same question, over and 
over; I had no time to think of it; and, 
partly to get rid of you, I said I did not 
know. Pray tell me now what I ought to 
have done.” “ You need not have told me 
anything.” “Do yeu meun that I ought to 
have been silent, without saying either yes 
orno?” Yes sir.” 

“You are right,” Samuel. “That is ex- 
actly what I ought to have done. If we 
speak at all, we ought always to speak the 
truth. This you have read in books, a 
thousand times, I suppose ; and your fatuer 
has told you so often, and your mother too ; 
I dare say. And now you see one instance, 
which proves to you that it ought to be so. 
Had I told you, plainly, that I could not 
talk to you, just now, all would have been 
right.” 











THE LAMB. 








THE LAMB.—FOR OUR YOUNGEST READERS. 


Sprine is the season for little lambs. 
This our readers in the country know full 
well, without being told. Who, among 
them all, has not seen their gambols? Not 
a May passes —rarely an April—when you 
cannot see the tambs of the flock collecting 
m little parties, jumping and skipping over 
the lawn; or playfully, (as we have some- 
times seen them,) leaping from a steep rock 
ora green bank, one after another, some- 
times to the great discomfort of their mothers, 
who bleat after them as if they feared they 
would be dashed in pieces. But they sel- 
dom hurt themselves or each other. 

A sad misfortune sometimes befalls the 
very young lamb. Instead of owning it, 
and attending to its wants, the unnatural 
mother runs away from it. Then, poor 
lamb! what becomes of it? Ah! what 
would become of it, rather, if there was no 
kind shepherd, or shepherdess, at hand, to 
take care of it? Many a lamb, whose 
mother had deserted it, or died, has been 
raised by feeding it with the milk of another 
sheep, or of some other animal. Sometimes 





a sort of sucking bottle is prepared, in which 
its food is put; at others, it learns to drink 
at once from a trough, or from some other 
vessel. 

Margaret has cauglit a little lamb (as you 
see in the engraving ;) but what is she doing 
with it? And why does Trip, the house 
dog, manifest so much joy on the occasion ? 
What does he care? Why does he run 
barking along before Margaret, and her 
friend, and the lamb? You need not strug- 
gle or bleat, little lamb. Surely Margaret 
will neither hurt you, nor let Trip. 

We were thinking just now what would 
have become of Jane, and Charles, and 
Harriet, if when they were scarce a day old, 
their mothers had run off and left them to 
shift for themselves. But mothers do not 
often act thus. They spend almost their 
whole time, month after month, and year 
after year, in attending to the wants of their 
children. When the lamb 3s « ew months 
old, it goes where it pleases, and takes care 
of itself. It needs no mother to furnish @ 
with food, and clothing, and bed, and cov 
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ering, and sheltez But how many, many 
years, do children need some or all of these, 
at the hand of their parent! Who hath 
made the lamb and the child to differ? 





MR. SMITH AND ALFRED, 
OR WHAT DOES NEIGHBOR MEAN? 
Difference between neighbor and neighborly— Anecdotes 
of several boys—Which of them the most neighborly. 

I wonpDER what a neighbor is; said Alfred, 
as he sat looking into a blazing fire, one 
evening. 

Don’t you know what a neighbor is? said 
Mr. Smith. Then I will try to tell you, 
Do you know where Mr. Brown, the black- 
smith lives ? 

Why, yes sir, said Alfred, smiling ; how 
could I help it, when his house is just at 
the other end of the garden ? 

Do you know his son Isaac ? 

What odd questions you ask me, father ! 
said Alfred. 

Well, do you know a boy by the name 
of Alfred Smith, that lives next door to 
him ? 

At first, a little color came in Alfred’s 
cheeks, but presently he Jaughed. Why 
father, said he, I thought you were going to 
tell me what a neighbor is. 

Well, [ am ; said his father. Isaac Brown 
and Alfred Smith, living as they do, close 
together, are neighbors. Isaac is neighbor 
to Alfred, and Alfred is neighbor to Isaac. 
They are neighbors, then, to each other. Do 
you know, now, what a neighbor is? 

Yes sir; and I wonder I never knew 
before. 

It is not very strange, my son, that you 
did not; for many other boys are equally 
ignorant of the meaning of words. The 
wonder is that they don’t take more pains 





MR. SMITH AND ALFRED. 


to learn. Almost every boy can c.ame at a 
Dictionary ; or he can, at least, ask some- 
body about the meaning of words, as you 
have just now done. 

I am afraid some boys are either too 
proud or too lazy to ask. They seem to 
me either unwilling to own their ignorance, 
or too lazy to try to become wiser. I hope 
you will never be one of this number. 

Elihu Clark came along, the other day, 
and I asked him how many brothers he had, 
He studied for some time, and at last said ; 
Fourteen. Yet he had but three! The truth 
is, he reckoned up his cousins, as I after- 
wards found out; for though ten years of 
age, he did not clearly know the difference 
m the meaning of the words brother and 
cousin.—Now we all know that Elihu has 
a kind disposition ; but he is a little lazy. 

But let us talk more about neighbors. It 
is one thing to be a neighbor, and quite 
another affair to be neighborly. When you 
had the typhus fever, last summer, Isaac 
Brown used to eall here, almost every day, 
at the close of school, to ask whether there 
was anything that he could do for you. 
He did not often go into your room, it is 
true, for we did not allow you to receive 
much company, as you know; but he was 
every day anxious to assist yeu. He always 
used to inquire of Dr. L. when he saw him, 
how Alfred did. 

Peter Thorndike, on the contrary, who 
lives, you know, almost as near as Isaac, 
never called once, or seemed to care whether 
you got well or not. Now both of these 
boys were neighbors to you, but is it not 
plain that both were not alike neighborly ? 

The other night a deep snow fell, and 
Harriet Rich, who had been at Mr. Slades, 
during the storm, wished to go home early 
the next morning. William Slade, without 
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a word be ng said to him, went with her, 
removed the snow to make a path, and 
helped her through the deep drifts. Now 
{ have seen Peter Thorndike, in going to 
school, mislead his cousin Jane, and con- 
duct her into the deep snow, and then laugh 
at her, and leave her to get out as she could, 
and once she did not get to school till one 
of her feet was nearly frozen. 

Tell me now, my son, which of these 
beys, William or Peter, was the most neigh- 
borly ? 





DREAMING IN CAPTIVITY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


I pream of all things free ! 
Of a gallant, gallant bark, 
That sweeps through storm and sea, 
Like an arrow to its mark! 
Of a stag that o’er the hills, 
Goes bounding in his glee ; 
Of a thousand flashing rills— 
Of all things glad and free. 


i dream of some proud bird, 

A bright-eyed mountain king ! 
In my visions I have heard 

The rustling of his wing. 
I follow some wild river, 

On whose breast no sail may be ; 
Dark woods around it shiver— 

I dream of all things free !— 


Of a happy forest child, 

With the fawns and flowers at play; 
Of an Indian midst the wild, 

With the stars to guide his way : 
Of a chief his warriors leading, 

Of an archer’s greenwood tree :-— 
My heart in chains is bleeding, 

And | dream of all things free ! 





Do well, but do not boast of it. 
If you give a jest, take one. 


THE YOUNG CHEMIST. 


THE YOUNG CHEMIST. 
No. Ill. 


More experiments with sugar, salt, alum, pearlash, 
and gum arabic—Two rules acquired—A question— 
What a solution is. 


In our last number, we talked about melé- 
tng things; and made, or fancied we made, 
a number of little experiments. We spoke 
of melting snow, sealingwax, and lead; and 
found that in every process of this sert, heat 
seemed to go into things, and change them. 
Let us now try another experiment. We 
will take a half pint tumbler of water, and 
put into it a piece of sugar, as large as a 
robin’s egg. Now let us see what will be- 
come of the sugar.—Ouly see! the sugar is 
going away; it is not half as large as it was. 
—There,— there! it is almost gone. What 
has become of it? It is dissolved, you will 
say; and soit is. But did heat go into it 
to dissolve it? Was the water any warmer 
than the sugar? If not, could the water im- 
part heat to the sugar ?—Then, if heat did 
not make the sugar dissolve, what did?—I 
will try to tell you. 

There are a great many things which 
water will dissolve; whether cold or hot. 
Hot water will dissolve them much faster 
than cold, but cold water will generally dis- 
solve them nearly as well, if we only take 
time enough. If we had half a dozen tum- 
blers standing here, full of water, we might 
put salt in one, alum into another, pearlash 
into a third, gum arabic into a fourth, and 
se on, and they would all dissolve in time. 
Large lumps dissolve more slowly than if 
they were pulverized (powdered) finely ; 
and the finer the lumps are pulverized, the 
quicker they will disselve. You may re- 
member this. Avain,the warmer the water 
is, the quicker the substance will dissolve. 
This, you may remember, too. 

You have now learned two important 
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facts; and I have urged you to remember 
them. Wewill call them rules. The first is, 
that every thing which we dissolve in water, 
will dissolve the more quickly for being 
finely pulverized. We might easily prove 
this. We might take two lumps of salt, for 
example, just alike, and pulverize one of 
them before we put it in a tumbler, putting 
the other lump iuto another tumbler, whole, 
at the same time ; and we should see that the 
unbroken lump would not disappear near 
so soon as the other. The reason is, that 
the water can come at almost the whole 
of the salt at once, when reduced to pow- 
der; but can touch only a small part of a 
large Jump. The other rule which you 
have learned is, that hot water will dissolve 
things, whether broken or unbroken, much 
faster than cold water. 

You remember, that when we had dis- 
solved the snow or ice, by means of heat, 
if we afterwards exposed it to very great 
cold, it became hard ice again. So the 
melted sealing wax, and the lead, as soon 
as taken away from the lamp and fire, be- 
cume as hard as they were before, though 
not exactly of the same shape. 

Now, then, fora question. After dissolv- 
ing the lump of sugar or salt in half a pint 
of water, is there any way of getting the 
salt and sugar into hard lumps again ? Sup- 
pose we let it stand a little while; say ten 
minutes; what then? Do you think we 
should see the salt or the sugar? Perhaps 
you will not know; but I can tell you that 
we should not. There is a way, however, 
of getting the solid salt and sugar again, but 
it will not be best for me to describe it to 
you, just now. 

But I think you must have seen, by this 
time, that there is a striking difference be- 
tween the dissolution or melting of a thing 





by heat, and dissolving it ia water. The 
heat of no common fire would dissolve 


sugar, or salt, or gum arabic. It might burn 


it, but this is neither melting, nor dissolving 
it. On the other hand, no water, either hot 
or cold, would ever dissolve lead or sealing 
wax. In the one case, the substance is only 
changed from a softer state to a harder, or 
from a harder to a softer state; without 
being separated or mixed with anything 
else. In the other case, that is, in the case 
of the sugar, salt, &c., the latter are mized 
with the water, and go through every part of 
it, so that if you taste of any part of the half 
pint of water, in which it is dissolved, you 
taste the salt or the sugar. 

This mixing of one thing with another is 
something inore than sunply melting ; and 
the chemists call it solution. We melita thing 
without putting anything with it, except 
heat; but solution is the dissolving of one 
thing in another. The tumbler of water, 
with the lump of salt dissolved in it, is a 
solution of salt of water. I hope you will 
remember what a solution is. One thing 
more; the water which solves or dissolves 
the salt, or sugar, is called its solvent. 





BLIND LABORER. 


Tere is aman in Lime, New Hamp- 
shire, who has been blind for several years. 
After he was visited with this calamity he 
was nota little at a loss to devise means for 
his future sustenance. He soon, however, 
directed his attention to the manufacture of 
pegs, from maple wood, used by boot and 
shoemakers. For this purpose he procured 
the necessary apparatus, and set himself to 
work. He purchased a small maple tree, 
for which he gave about seventy-five cents, 
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eonverted it into pegs, which he sent to 
yarious shoe manufactories in the adjacent 
towns, and realized, as the avails of his labor 
on this tree, a sum amounting to about 
$75. Encouraged by this effort, he has 
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continued to prosecute the business for 
several years, realizing from 75 to $100 on 
each tree which he works up. He has 
built him a house—married—and is now 
what people term before-handed. 




















Stump and ‘ Knees’ of a Cypress tree. 


SKETCHES OF THE SOUTH. 


No. Ill. 


Stump and knees of a cypress tree—Laborers in the 
Dismal swamp—Their food— Manners and sleeping— 
Healthy—Their ignorance. 

Tuts engraving properly belongs to No. 2, 
which appeared in the last magazine; or 
else to No. 5. of the series. But we could 
hot get it ready for the last number, and as 
almost every number says something about 
the cypress tree, we have thought it desira- 
ble to insert it here. 

The trunk of the cypress is sometimes as 
large as a hay stack, at the bottom, and not 
unlike it in shape; while above, it is only 
a middling sized and regular shaped tree. 


The ‘knees’ are excrescences which shoot 
up under the shade of the tree, from its 
roots. Some of them are from one foot to 
two feet high, and several inches in diame- 
ter. ‘They terminate abruptly and smoothly 
at the top, as you see above. 

We will now allow our correspondent to 
go on with his story. 

I understand, Mr. Editor, that in the part 
of the country where yeu live, white men 
generally do the work, and there are very 
few people of color.—It is not so here. 
Some white men who are poor, work; but 
most of the labor, particularly on plantations, 
and in the swamps is done by slaves, though 
there are some colored people who are free. 
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The colored people are verv fond of work- 
ing in the Dismal swamp, because they are 
there under less restraint than on a planta- 
tion; and as their task-work, in the swamp, 
is by no means unreasonable, some of them 
will make a dollar, or two dollars a week, 
for themselves. 

When a man goes into the swamp, he 
carries food for a week or a month; and 
then, if he does not wish to come out of the 
swainp, more is sent to him. His food is 
salted pork and corn meal.—Six pounds of 
pork, and one peck, or twelve and a half 
pounds of meal, is the allowance of one 
hand for a week, The pork and meal are 
usually good, but not invariably. 

When the “swamp hands” sleep, they 
do not undress and go to bed, but lie down 
en a plank, the head being raised five or six 


inches, and the feet, near to the fire, which 
they do not suffer to go out. Many times — 
they do not lie down at all, but fal! asleep as 2 
they are sitting.—They rarely lie down be. | 
fore midnight, and always rise at the break | 
of day. ‘They spend the fore part of the 
night as is most agreeable to them; com- 
monly in talking, and often in singing and 
prayers, in which they are very loud. 
Periaps you would hardly expect it, but 
it is a fact, that the people who work in the 
swamp are generally very healthy ; and they 
appear to be as merry and happy a people 
as [ have ever seen.—But they are not 
uniformly so; and particularly because they 
are not generally instructed.—Very few of 
them learn the art of reading, well enough 
to be able to read and understand the New 
Testament. No TRAVELLER. 








THE SWIFT. 


Tue Swift is a species of swallow, and 
differs in its appearance from the common 
swallow, only, in having all its:toes turned 
forward; whereas the latter has three of its 
toes turned forward, and one backward. 'The 
swift is found in the western part of Europe 
and in China. There were, until lately, 
orly three or four known varieties. 

The engraving represents a very large 
variety of the swift, lately discovered on the 


coast of Ireland. It measured ten inches 
from the point of its bill to its tail, and 
twenty-one inches from tip to tip of its 
wings. Its color is that of the common 


swift, and of the swallow; with a spot on 
the throat of the same dirty white. Its 
mouth is considerably larger than that of 
the night-jar, or even of the goat-sucker 
(which belong to the same tribe) and extends 
very far back, quite beneath the eye. 














LD OO 


WE hope, most sincerely, that the world 
is not to be scourged by cruel and unnatural 
wars much longer; and that the rising gene- 
ration will soon read every thing relating to 
this subject as they now do the accounts of 
gladiatorial combats and other wicked prac- 
tices, which have long ago ceased. Still, it 
may not be amiss to treat of warlike sub- 
Jects occasionally. 

The engraving represents the “ panoply ” 
or complete armor of the Jews and other 
nations, 1800 years ago. Perhaps we may 
get as lively an account of what it consisted 
from the sixth chapter of the epistle of St. 
Paul to the Ephesians, as from any part of 
history. The apostle mentions it incident- 
ally, but his account is very full, as the fol- 
lowing extracts will show 


ANCIENT ARMOR. 








ANCIENT ARMOR. 


“ Having your loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the breastplate of righteous- 
ness ; and your feet shod with the prepara- 
tion of the gospel of peace; above all, 
taking the shield of faith—the helmet of sal- 
vation, and the sword of the spirit.” 

It should be mentioned, however, that 
the breastplate was something more than @ 
mere plate of metal worn over the breast. 
It sometimes covered all the fore part of the 
body, and extended a little way over the 
arms ;— not far, however, for this would 
have diminished their activity. By shoes, 
too, appear to be meant cases for the whole 
leg, almost from the foot to the body. As 
to their shields, they were sometimes very 
large; and it was not uncommon for a 
warrior, to have an armor bearer to go be- 
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VISIT TO ROME. 


fore him, and carry his shield for him. 
Indeed all the armor was heavy.—In the 
Atheneum, of Boston, are pieces of ancient 
armor preserved, such as helmets and breast- 
plates; the great weight of which would 
surprise you, if you should see them. 





VISIT TO ROME. 
No. IV. 


The Capitol--Ce'ebrated Statues—The Forum—Cicero 
—The Rostrum—Temple of Jupiter Tonans—Retiec- 
tions. 


Leavine St. Peter’s, our carriage next 
stopped at the foot of the Capitol. A flight 
of 124 steps of Grecian marble leads in a 
slanting direction to the church and convent 
of Ara Celi, a mean building, not unlike an 
old brick barn, which crowns the eastern, 
and highest summit of the Capitoline Hill, 
aud is supposed to occupy the place of the 
ancient temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Down 
these sieps an old Capuchin friar, so fleshy 
that he could hardly walk, and two young 
ones, were descending from their convent. 

We now ascended, by a much shorter 
staircase, to the modern piazza of the capitol. 
At the base of this ascent are placed two 
ancient Egyptian lions of basalt,(one kind 
of marble) from the noses of which a sinall 
stream of water issues. 

At the top of the ascent are two very large 
aucient statues, of Grecian marble, supposed 
to represent Caius and Lucius, the grand- 
sons and adopted sons of Augustus, standing 
by the side of the horses ; but I do not think 
the statues of either the men or the horses 
very beautiful. 

From the top of the staircase on each side, 
a balustrade (row of small pillars) extends 
along the whole breadth of the piazza; and 
upon it are some statues of the sons of Con- 
stantine; an ancient Romar: mile-stone ; 
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a modern one; and sculptured trophies 
of arms, commonly called the trophies of 
Marius. 

In the centre of the piazza stands the 
famous equestrian (horse-back) statue of 
Marcus Aurelius, in bronze. The figure of 
the emperor is very fine; he seems in the 
act of addressing his people. The horse 
seems to share so proudly in the triumph of 
his master, and is so admirably represented, 
that, like Michael Angelo, who, on seeing it, 
exclaimed: “Go on, then;” I almost ex- 
pected to see it move. 

Turning from gazing on the countenance 
of the old martial Roman (Marius) and the 
handsomest equestrian statue now lett in the 
world, I beheld the statue of Rome trium- 
phant, humbly sitting at the foot of the steps 
of the senator’s palace. I now descended, 
by a footway at the side of the senator's 
palace, to the Roman Forum. 

The Ionic portico of the tenyple of Con- 
cord is still standing. Here it was that 
Cicero accused, to the assembled senate, 
the guilty conspirators leagued with Cati- 
line ; and on entering the grass grown area 
of the portico, I felt, with enthusiasm, that 
I now stood on the very spot which his 
feet then trod. 

I beheld, too, on the green turf before me, 
three of the beautiful columns of that temple 
of Jupiter Stator, in which Cicero had pre- 
viously accused Catiliue in person, and, by 
the terrors of his eloquence, compelled him 
to abandon his designs, and fly into voluntary 
exile, 

Where was the rostrum? I eagerly in- 
quired. Not a vestige of it remains—not a 
stone to mark the spot is to be found; but 
its supposed site was pointed out to me on 
ground now occupied by some old barns, or 
granaries. Here, on this rostrum then, it 
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was, that the thunders of Cicero’s eloquence 
burst forth. Here, too, where his eloquence 
had so often moved the hearts of his fellow 
citizens, and made tyrants tremble, his head 
and hands were scornfully affixed, after his 
inhuman murder by Mark Anthony.— I 
seated myself on the fragment of a broken 
column, and as I gazed on the ruins around 
me, I dwelt for a few moments on the past ! 
—But I must tell you what I saw, and not 
what I felt and thought. 

Just at the base (bottom) of the Capitoline 
hill, stands the triumphal arch of Septimius 
Severus. It is built of marble, but much 
changed and dimmed by the hand of time. 

At some little distance from this arch, and 
at the very base of the Capiioline hill, stand 
three fluted Corinthian coluinns of Grecian 
marble, which formed the corner of the 
magnificent portico of the temple of Ju- 
piter Tonans, erected by Augustus to Jove 
the Thunderer, in gratitude for his escape 
from lightning, in returning from Spain, 
when a slave was killed by the side of his 
litter. 

What a lesson does this act of a heathen 
emperor teach us! Cannot we show our- 
selves equally grateful to the true God for 
our many escapes from death and danger ? 
Not by building temples, had God given 
us the means; but by the truest indication 
of real thankfulness,—a new and better 


life. 





BIRDS AND BEASTS OF 8. AMERICA. 
BY A TRAVELLER. 


B thing—A shock—Electrical Eel —The BeH-bird — 
The Sloth—how slandered. 


One day, about noon, as I came to a pleas- 
ant iooking pond or lake, beautifully over- 
ahadowed with trees, the thought struck me 





that I would take a bath. But I had searce- 
ly entered the water, before I felt a shock 
like that of an elecirical machine, and a 
very severe one, too. 

“ An earthquake ?” you will perhaps say. 
By no means. The shock was given by an 
electrical eel. However, it instantly took 
away all my strength, and nearly all my 
senses, too; and I believe, in my heart, I 
should never have been here, but for help. 
It was close to a Missionary village, and ap 
Indian woman happening to come down to 
the pond to dip up water, just at that mo- 
ment, and guessing my situation, lost ne 
time in dragging me out before the animal 
had an opportunity of repeating his shock. 

I had now reached a better country. The 
mornings, especially, were uncommonly 
beautiful. Birds of every color greeted my 
ears with their songs; and among the rest, 
I particularly noticed the companion, or bell- 
bird. Perched on the top of a lofty mora 
tree, this bird used to awaken me by his 
clear ringing nete that sounds exactly like 
a fine toned bell, and may be heard two or 
three miles. He is white, with a black 
spire on his head, and about three inches in 
length. 

Among other creatures that arrested my 
attention, was the harmless, but misrepre- 
sented and slandered sloth. I used often to 
see him looking down in my face from the 
lofty trees, where he feels most at home and 
most happy. 

It is true that after he has been caught 
and put on the ground, he is a dull lazy 
animal; for he is out of his element, almost 
as much as a fish out of water, or a human 
being in it. 

But I will give you a few more particulars 
of this animal. He is formed to live on 
trees, and is never found any where else, 
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THE TORPEDO. 7 


unless by force or accident. While the 
weather is calm, he remains suspended or 
hanging from the branches; but during a 
high wind, when the boughs of the closely 
growing trees are shaken and laced together, 
as it were, he passes from one to the other 
with ease and quickness. He never moves 
upon, but under the branches ; he hangs there 
to rest, to eat, and tosleep. The color of 
his fur is so nearly that of the moss on 
the bark, that it is not easy to discover him, 
except when he is moving.—In short, in- 
stead of being an object of disgust, or even 
of pity, I do not know a creature that ap- 
pears more happy, as long as man and other 
animals will let him alone. It is man, by 
his “ meddling ” that makes a great many 
of the woes that his fellow animals feel. It 
is guns, and snares, and traps, and aviaries, 
and cages, that make birds and beasts most 
unhappy. 





THE TORPEDO. 


Shape and size—How taken—Its electrical apparatus. 
Other fish which resemble it. 


Tuts fish is remarkable for its shape and 
character. It is distinguished by its short 
and somewhat fleshy tail, and a head nearly 
as large as its body. Its teeth are small 
and very sharp. It attains a very large 
size, and is said sometimes to weigh nearly 
100 pounds. Fishermen call it the numb- 
Jish, or cramp-fish. They are not very nu- 
merous, at least, they are not often taken. 
Those few are usually caught by the hook 
and line, in fishing for cod. They frequent 
sandy coasts, and are found both in Europe 
and America. 

The electrical apparatus, which gives this 
fish the power of shocking er benumbing 
the animal it touches, consists of small 


membranous tubes, disposed like honey 
comb, and divided, by horizontal partitiong 


into small cells, which are filled by a mu. 
cous substance. They are situated between — 


the gills and the forward fins. 
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The power of the torpedo, to benumb 
animals, enables it not only to secure its 
food, but to defend itself against enemies. 
Whoever attempts to lay hold of it receives 
a sudden paralyzing shock in his arms ; and 
small fishes, it is said, are completely stun- 
ned by it. 

Not only the torpedo, and the electrical 
eel possess this electrical faculty ; it is stated 
by naturalists, that the African catfish and 
several other fishes have the same power 
though in a much smaller degree. 





Temperance, regular and moderate employ- 
ment, and a cheerful temper are great preser- 
vatives of health. 

Physicians rarely take medicing 

Health is better than wealth 
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The Hurricane—The ship wrecked—Paul’s efforts— 
Virginia—Attempts to save her—The vessel swept 
away. 

{Among the few works of fiction which we were 
allowed to peruse in our early years, was the affect- 
tag story of Paul and Virginia. It is by no means 
an ordinary novel; and the beautiful dress and neat 
engraving of a late edition of it, are almost sufficient 
to entice us, even now, from more important labors 
and studies. The following story of the shipwreck, 
and death of Virginia, with an engraving of the 
scene, is all for which we can afford space in our 


pages. ] 


From the violent efforts of the ship, what 
we dreaded happened. The cables at the 
head of the vessel were torn away, and, held 
by one anchor only, it was instantly dashed 
upon the rocks, at the distance of half a 
cable’s length from the shore. A general 
ery of horror issued from the spectators. 
Peal rushed towards the sea, when seizing 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 


PAUL AND 








VIRGINIA. 


him by the arm. I exciaimed ; “ Would you 
perish?” “ Let me go,” cried he, “to save 
her or die.” 

Seeing that despair deprived him of rea- 
son, Domingo and I, in order to preserve 
him, fastened a long cord round his waist 
and seized hold of each end. Paul then 
precipitated himself towards the ship, now 
swimming, and now walking upon the 
breakers. Sometimes he had hope of 
reaching the vessel, which the sea, in its 
irregular movements, had left almost dry, 
so that you could have made its circuit on 
foot: but suddenly the waves, advancing 
with new fury, shrouded it beneath moun- 
tains of water, which then lifted it upright 
upon its keel. The billows, at the same 
moment, threw the unfortanate Paul far 
upon the beach, his legs bathed in blood, his 
bosom wounded, and himself half dead. 
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The moment he had recovered his senses, 
he arose, and returned with new ardor to- 
wards the vessel, the parts of which now 
yawned asunder from the violent strokes of 
the billows. The crew then despairing of 
their safety, threw themselves in crowds 
into the sea, upon yards, planks, hen-coops, 
tables and barrels. 

At this moment we beheld an object fitted 
to excite eternal sympathy ;—a young lady 
in the stern of the St. Geran (the vessel— 
see the engraving) stretching out her arms 
towards him who made so many efforts to 
join her. It was Virginia. She had dis- 
covered her lover by his intrepidity. The 
sight of this amiable young woman, exposed 


to such horrible danger, filled us with unut- , 


terable despair ! 

As for Virginia, with a firm and dignified 
mien she waved her hand, as if bidding us 
an eternal farewell. All the sailors had 
now thrown themselves into the sea, except 
one, who vainly attempted to save Virginia. 
Then was heard redoubled cries from the 
spectators, “Save her! Save her! Do not 
leave her!” But at that moment a moun- 
tain billow, of enormous magnitude, in- 
gulphed itself between the isle of Amber 
and the coast, and menaced the shattered 
vessel, towards which it rolled bellowing, 
with its black sides and foaming head. At 
this terrible sight the sailor. flung himself 
into the sea; and Virginia, seeing death in- 
evitable, placed one hand upon her clothes, 
and the other on her heart, and lifting her 
lovely eyes, seemed like an angel prepared 
to take her flight to heaven. 

Oh day of horror! Every thing was 
swallowed up by the relentless billows, 
The surge threw some of the spectators far 
upon the beach, whom an impulse of hu- 
manity had prompted to advance towards 


GRANDFATHER'S STORIES, ABOUT OLD TIMES. 


Virginia; and also the sailer who had en 
deayored to save her life. This man, who | 
had escaped from almost certain death, 
kneeling on the sand, exclaimed, “Oh, my | | 
God! thou hast saved my life, but I would © 
have given it willingly for that poor young 
woman !” 

Domingo and myself drew Paul senseless 
to the shore, the blood flowing from his 
mouth and ears. The governor put him 
into the hands of a surgeon, while we sought 
aleng the shore for the corpse of Virginia 
But the wind having suddenly changed, 
which frequently happens during hurr 
canes, our search was in vain. 





For Parley’s Magazine. 
GRANDFATHER’S STORIES, ABOUT OLD 
TIMES. 

I Love to hear my grandpa tell 
Abeut the days of old. 
I love to hear his stories well, 


Though they have oft been told. 


He tells me where the houses stood, 
When he was but a child :— 

Where now are streets, ’t was then a wood, 
And shrubbery grew wild. 


No schoolhouses could e’er be found 
Where many now are seen, 

And not a sabbath school around ; 
For no such thing had been. 


No stages ran upon the road ; 
Of chaises there were few ;— 
The gentlemen on horseback rode, 
Or walked, and ladies too Pe 


He tells me much (of days of yore) ; 
I cannot well retain ;— 
I hope he’ll tell a great deal more, 
When’er he comes again. 
A SUBSCRIBER 





Lynn, April 3, 1834. 











BRAZIL 


Tuis tree grows in many other parts of 
the world, as well as Brazil. Its trunk is 
large, crooked and full of knots. At a 
short distance from the ground, innumerable 
branches spring forth, and extend in every 
direction, in a straggling, irregular, and un- 
pleasing manner. The branches are armed 
with short, strong, upright thorns. The 
flowers are red. The largest of these trees 
reach the height of thirty or forty feet. 

When first cut, the wood is of a pale red, 
but becomes darker by exposure to air. It 
is varied, however, with irregular and fan- 
tastical black spots. The bark of the tree, 
which is extremely thick, and the pithy part, 
are useless. The heart of the tree, alone, is 
valuable, 





Woop. 


It is a very hard and dry wood. The 
thickest pieces, with a close grain, are con- 
sidered the best. Its principal use is in dye- 
ing red. The color which it gives is, how- 
ever, rather fleeting. ‘The most permanent 
colows produced by it, are those in which the 
natural purple red, is changed by acids mto 
an orange or yellow color. Red ink is 
made by boiling this wood in beer, wine, 
or vinegar, and adding a little alum. 

Nicaragua or Peach wood, is a species of 
Brazil wood. Though it contains less of 
the coloring matter than the common Bra- 
zil wood, it yields a color which is brighter, 
more delicate, and more beautiful. It is 
sometimes sold at $133, a ton. 
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HOW TO USE THIS MAGAZINE. BU 


NATURAL HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 

A FRIEND of education, now travelling in 
the southern states, in a letter makes the 
following remarks. 

“One plan I wish you would suggest in 
Parley’s Magazine, which is, the collection 
of leaves, without much regard to the flower 
on the herb, or the plant. Such acollection 
might be called, perhaps, a folium, more 
properly than a Herbarium, which embraces 
more than the leaves. Such a collection 
could be made and preserved by every little 
girl and boy, of five years old, in the coun- 
ury; and besides leading them to observe 
and examine, and furnishing them with em- 
ployment combining amusement and in- 
struction, the collection would be really 
beautiful, if collected and preserved as they 
might be, even by children, were it only 
suggested to them. 

“If the leaves of the forty four oaks were 
arranged on white paper, formed into a book 
for the purpose, I am sure they would be 
worthy one look of Peter Parley himself, 
or of the Rambler—This is something that 
every child can do, and that will benefit 
every child that’ does it, and every country 
where it is done by all the children. Such 
eollections could also be easily exchanged, 
by the schools in Georgia and Massachusetts, 
and by those in Michigan and Florida, and 
by the children of America with those of 
Europe.” 

This plan is interesting, because it would 
lead young folks to think. Besides, it is not 
all “theory.” Jt has been put in practice 
again and again, in Germany and Prussia, 
both by parents and teachers. Many boys 


in America—and some of them very tall 
ones, too,—do not know one leaf from 
another; and if a hundred sorts of leaves 
were thrown together in a heap, they could 


not pick out and give the appropriate names 
to half a dozen of the whole. Yet these 
very boys, it may be, are familiar not only 
with all the hard Latin and Greek words, 
in their books, but with the names of the 
heathen gods and goddesses, heroes, and 
heroines. The German and Prussian boys 
are taught to have their eyes open, and to 
notice what is around them, men, animals, 


trees, plants, &e. 





MORE ABOUT USING THIS MAGAZINE. 

One excellent method of using this mag- 
azine, is the following. Let one of the 
children in a family, or in a class, read some 
interesting article, while the rest sit still and 
hear. Then, when he is through, let each 
in his turn, tell what he has been reading 
about. Sometimes, it will be well for them 
to repeat it verbally (by word of mouth.) 
At others, it will be best for them all to 
write it on slates. 

This will be the means of forming or 
strengthening the habit of attending to what 
they hear and read: a habit of great impor- 
tance, but very much neglected. It will 
also cultivate and strengthen the memory. 
A good memory, not of words alone, but of 
ideas and things, is worth every thing to the 
young; though some affect to despise it. 

In this way, they will not only cultivate 
the faculties of attention and memory, but also 
improve in spelling, and writing, and compo- 
sing. For they ought to take pains to write 
well, and to spell every word correctly. And 
to relate a story in this way which we have 
read or heard, what is it but learning to com- 
pose2 More than all, they will be learning 
to THinx. And if there be any one thing 
which should be urged upon the young 
again, and again, and agai, it is to learn to 


THINK! 
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ANCIENT MAY DAY SPORTS 


AS PRACTISED IN SCOTLAND. 
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gf DANCING ROUND THE MAY-POLE. 


Ir is a pleasant sight, to see The pore hung round with garlands gay, 
A little village company, The young ones footing it away, 

Drawn out upon the first of May The old, too old to trip it longer, 

To have their annual holiday :— Wishing, in vain, themselves were younget 
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MAY-DAY SPORTS. 


British May-Poles—Dr. Parr—Jack-o’-the-Green—May- 
day in Dublin—May-pole at Finglass—May story- 
telling—May Dew—Printers’, chimneysweepers, and 
milkmaids’ festivals. 


We are rather late in the month with our 
May-day, and May-pole ; but the old maxim 
is, “ Better late than never.” The practice 
of dancing round the May-pole is out of 
fashion, too; yet the flowers, and soft air, 
and songs of birds, and clear blue sky, re- 
mind us that the spring is come again in 
good earnest, and at any rate we will re- 
joice. Little children, like the joyous birds 
and sportive lambs, seem to have a kind of 
instinct for the spring; and as one writer 
remarks, “feel it to the very tips of their 
fingers.” In short, 

“All the earth is gay ; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity.” 

Dancing round the May-Pole was a favor- 
ite amusement in Great Britain, in former 
times, and especially in Scotland. ‘The 
youth of both sexes used to assemble early 
in the morning, on the first day of May, 
which they called May-day, and join in 
their rustic sports. These were various, 
but dancing round the May-Pole was the 
most common. 

Dr. Parr, an Englishman,— fascinating in 
conversation, skilful in controversy, a first 
rate Greek scholar, and one of the greatest 
and most influential men of his age,—was 
a great friend of May-day sports. Opposite 
his parsonage house, on the other side of 
the road, stood the parish May-pole, which 
on the annual festival (May,) was dressed 
with garlands, and surrounded by a nume- 
rous band of villagers. The doctor was 
“first of the throng,” and danced with his 
parishoners, the gayest of the gay. He 
kept the large crown of the May-pole in a 


closet of his house, from whence it was 
produced every May-day, with fresh flowers 
and streamers ; and the doctor always spoke 
of this festivity, as one in which he joined 
with peculiar delight to himself, and advan- 
tage to his neighbors. 

At one period of British history, it was 
customary for some humorous character to 
dress out with ribands aud flowers, and 
figure in the May-games, under the name 
of Jack-o’-THE-GreEEN. He would some- 
times come even into London, to amuse the 
people by his rustic dancing. A Jack-o’- 
THE-GREEN always carried a long walking 
stick, with wreaths of flowers on it, he 
whisked it about in the dance, and after- 
wards walked with it, in bigh estate, like a 
lord mayor’s footman. 

Though the last of the May-poles disap- 
peared from the neighborhood of London, 
forty years ago, there are May-day sports 
and practices still in existence, alinost all 
over Great Britain. 

One of these prevails in Dublin. There, 
it is customary for young men and boys, in 
the morning, on the first day of May, to ge 
a few miles out of town for the purpose of 
cutting a May-bush. This is generally a 
white thorn, of about four or five feet high. 
They carry it to the street or place of their 
residence, in the centre of which they dig 
a hole, and having planted the bush, they 
go round to every house and collect money. 
They then buy a pound or more of candles, 
and fasten them to various parts of the tree 
or bush, in such a manner as to avoid burn- 
ing it. 

Another portion of “the collection” is 
expended in the purchase of a heap of turf, 
sufficient for a large fire, and if the funds 
will allow, an old tar barrel. Formerly it 
was not considered complete, without hav- 
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ing a horse’s sxull and other bones, to burn 
in the fire, which they used to procure in 
tanners’ yards, ii the suburbs of the city. 

After sunset, when no more tnoney can 
be collected, the bush is trimmed, the turf 
and benes are made ready to set on fire, the 
candles are all lighted, the bush fully ilhami- 
nated, and the boys give three huzzas, and 
begin to jump aud dance round it, After 
an hour or so, the heap of turf and bones 
are set fire to; and when the candles are 
purnt out, the bush is taken up, and thrown 
into the flames. They continue playing 
about, until the fire goes out, when each 
returns to his home ; aud so euds their May- 
day. 

About two or three miles from Dublin 
at a place called Finglass, May-day is still 
kept up in the old style. A high pole is 
decorated with garlands, and visiters come 
in from different parts of the country, and 
dance round it. Their music is not always 
the best, but it is such as they happen to 
have. The best male and female dancer 
are chosen king and queen, and placed on 
chairs. There is an old song relating to 
this custom, which begins thus: 

“ Ye lads and lasses all, to-day, 

To Finglass let us haste away, 

With hearts so light, and dresses gay, 
To dance around the May-pole.”’ 

At a beautiful village in Westmoreland, 
Eng., it is customary to assemble on the 
green, and see who can tell the largest 
story. Prizes are held out for the most 


successful; a grindstone for the largest sto- 
ry; a hone for a razor for the next largest ; 
an inferior hone for the third, and so on. 
But the practice of telling falsehoods for 
sport is very wrong, and leads the individual, 
almost always, to the habit of telling them 
We do not of course mean to 


in earnest. 





MAY-DAY SPORTS. 





approve of all the other May-day sports 


which we mention. Our object is merely 
to relate what we know on the subject. 

There is an anecdote abroad in the vil- 
lage of which we have been speaking, that 
reflects much Leonor on the people. A 
bishop of Carlisle came aloug one May-day 
and seeing a crowd asseinbled, inquired the 
On being told, he complained most 
bitterly of the iniquity of the proceeding, 
adding, that for his part he never told a lie of 
any sort in his life. Ou hearing this, the 
judges of the assembly at once decreed to 
him oue of their highest prizes, and forced 
the good man to accept it, by throwing it 
into his carriage. 

In Edinburgh, a custom prevails on the 
first day of May, of assembling on a hill, at 
four o’clock in the morning, to gather May 
dew. 

It begins by opening the gates and ringing 
the bells. ‘The people of beth sexes and 
all classes collect in gay throngs, dressed in 
all the colors of the rainbow, and hurry off 
to the place appointed. In the course of 
half an hour, the entire hill is a moving 
mass, of all sorts and sizes. At its top may 
be seen a company of bakers and other 
mechanics, dressed in kilts, dancing round a 
May-pole. The strong lights thrown upon 
the various groups by the rising sun, pre- 
sent a strange, but curious appearance; 
while the ever varying and unceasing sounds 
of the bagbipes, and tabours, and fifes, almost 
stun the ear. ‘There are also, we are sorry 
to say it, some scenes of intemperance, and 
intemperate mirth, among the rest. 

At six o’clock, the higher classes of the 
people come toiling up the hill, to take their 
turn in the sports, while the first party retire 
to their homes and to their labors; for it is a 
rule to have the house clean, and every 
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thing in order, earlier on this morning than 
usual. But the “ gentry,” too, retire, and all 


is quiet for the rest of the ferenoon, after 


eigh, o’:lock. ‘This is called the gathering 
of May dew. 

Fifty years ago, there was a superstitious 
motion abroad, in many parts of Great 
Britain, that if they went into the fields early 
in the morning on the first of May, and 
bathed their faces with the dew, en the 
green grass, it would render them beauti- 
ful. 

As late as 1826, the chimmey sweeps of 
London held a merry festival on the first 
day of May, but the story is too long for 
this Magazine. The printers, many years 
ago, used also to assemble on May-day, and 
wear garlands of laurel, carry white wands 
in their hands, &c. The milkmaids, too, 
had their dances, and their garlands, 

The festival of May-day is said to have 
originated with the ancient Romans, yut we 
have not been able to learn exactly hove, 
when, or wherefore. It was most in repute 
in England about 200 years ago. 

We have spoken as if the May-day sports 
were peculiar to Great Britain ; but we find 
that m Holland, too, they have their May 
booms, which are straight young trees set 
up before their doors; commonly of the 
species called hawthorn. 

Among the numerous songs which we 
have seen, composed for these occasions, is 
the following, by Leslie. 


Beautiful and radiant May, 

Is not this thy festal day >— 

Is not this joyous revelry 

Held in honor, queen, of thee ?>— 

"T is a fair, the booths are gay, 

With green boughs and spring display ; 
Glasses, where the maiden's eye 

‘May her own fair face espy ; 


Ribands for her braided hair. 

Beads to grace her bosom fair ; ~ 
From yon stand, the juggler plays 
With the rustic crowds away ; 
There the morris-dancers stand, 
Glad bells ringing on each hand; 
Here the May-pole rears its ¢rest, 
With the rose and hawthorn dsest; 
At the side are painted bands 

Of animals from other lands. 

In the midst, like the young queen, 
(Flower-crowned,) of the rural green, 
Is a bright cheeked girl, her eye 
Blue, like April’s morning sky, 
With a blush, like what the rose 
To her moonlight minstrel shows. 
Farewell, cities! who could bear 
All their smoke, and all their care, 
All their pomp, when wooed away 
By the azure hours of May ? 


The following account of “fetching m 
May from the woods,” as it was called, will 
amuse our readers, and at the same time 
show them the old fashioned way of spelling. 

“Their cheefest jewell they bring from 
thence (the woods) is their Maie poole, 
They have twentie or fourtie yoke of oxen, 
every oxe havyng a sweete nosegaie of 
flowers tyed on the tippe of his hornes, and 
these oxen. drawe home this Maie poole, 
which is covered all over with flowers and 
hearbes, bounde rounde aboute with stringes, 
from the topto the bottome ; and sometyme 
painted with variable colors, with twoo or 
three hundred men, women, and ehildren, 
following it. And thus beyng reared up, 
with handkerchiefes and flagges streamyng 
on the toppe, they strawe the grounde 
aboute, binde greene boughes aboute it, sette 
up Sommer haulles, Bowers, and Arbors 
harde by it, and then fall they te leape and 
daunce aboute it, as the Heathen people did 
at the dedication of their Idolles 








NORTHAMPTON MAY GARLAND. 


NORTHAMPTON 


Tue girls from the villages adjoining 
Northampton in England, on the morning 
of May-day, come into town with May gar- 
lands, which they exhibit from house to 
house, and usually receive a “trifle” from 


each house. The garland is composed of 
two hoops crossing each other vertically, and 


MAY GARLAND. 


covered with flowers and streamers of 
various colored ribands. These are afhxed 
to a staff about five feet long, by which it is 
carried ; and in each of the apertures between 
the hoops, is placed asmartly dressed doll. 
The engraving will convey some idea of 
the garland. The numerous streamers at- 
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tuched .v it, are of all the colors of the rain- 
bow. The girls, as they carry them from 
house to house, say they do it to show the 
inhabitants of the city what flowers are in 
season. 





HOW CAN BOYS DO GOOD? 


A youne man, about fourteen years of 
age, after a few moments conversation on 
general subjects, the other day, observed 
that he wished there was some way contriv- 
ed by means of which boys could do good. 
He said that, for his own part, life did not 
seem worth having, unless we could bea 
means of doing good to our fellow creatures. 
“Ff sometimes think,” he added, “that my 
life is spent to very little purpose.” 

We were much struck, with this boy’s 
earnestness and anxiety on the subject. 
There are many ways of doing good, we ob- 
served. Much can be done, wherever we 
go, by kind words and actions; and even 
by kind looks. “I know it,” said he; “and 
this is one of the most important ways to do 
good. But I mean something more, than 
this.” We then asked him if he could not 
propose some plan upon which boys might 
associate for such a purpose. He said that 
there would be so many different opinions 
among the members of a society, that boys 
would never do anything effectual in that 
way. We asked him to whom he would 
wish boys were habituated to do good ;— 
to the ignorant or to the vicious ; to the old 
or the young ;—to people near at home, or 
more distant. He only said that it appeared 


to him there were works of benevolence 
enough for boys to do, near their homes. 
Before he left, we obtained a promise 
from him that he would write a series of 
essays on his favorite subject, for Parley’s 
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Magazine ; promising, that if they were such 
as we could approve, they should be in- 
serted; leaving us, however, the liberty 
of modifying or altering them a little,— 
should it be necessary. So that in a month 
or so, our readers may expect to hear from 
him. 

How few boys of fourteen years of age 
ever think much about domg good to any 
body but their own dear selves! We shail 
wait, rather impatiently, for the premised 
essays. 





SKETCHES OF THE SOUTH. 
No. IV. 
THE DISMAL SWAMP CANAL. 


Tus canal is twenty-two miles long, in 
Norfolk County in Virginia, and in Camden 
County in North Carolina. It commences 
at a creek, called Deep creek, which runs 
into the south branch of Elizabeth River. 
It begins about ten miles south of Norfolk 
Borough, and runs straight a little west of 
south about thirteen miles, and thence, 
making a large angle, runs straight a little 
east of south to Joice’s creek, a branch of 
Pasquotank river, in North Carolina—so 
that it has one angle, but no curve in its 
whole length. It passes nearly through the 
middle of the swamp. 

Through this canal, vessels of 60 tons, or 
600 barrels burden, can pass from Albemarle 
S.und, and the numerous rivers, iarge and 
small, which run into it, and then through 
the Chesapeake and Delaware canal into 
Delaware bay and river; so that there is 
an inland water communication for such 
vessels, all the way from Newbern and 
Beaufort and Plymouth, and from Weldop 
and Murfreesborough in North Carolina, 
to Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, Balti- 
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more, and Philadelphia. The locks in the 
Dismal Swamp Canal are only eighteen feet 
wide, and the Canal only six feet deep, so 
that no man should think of taking his 
vessel through there if it has more than 
seventeen feet nine inches beam, or draws 
more than five feet six inches* water. 

It required an immense amount of labor 
to dig this canal. Most of the distance, al- 
though running through the swamp, the 
bottom was sand or clay ; but a part of the 
way there was nothing but a loose miry 
substance, like old rotten wood, or dark 
colored vegetable matter, into which any 
man or animal will sink ; and into which a 
pole may be run down twenty feet, without 
meeting hard bottom. The whole length 
of the canal was very full of roots and 
stumps, but particularly these portions where 
there was no hard bottom. Here the swamp 
seemed to be almost filled with stumps and 
roots of every size, end entangled in almost 
all possible forms. No person who has not 
been an eye witness of it, can have any 
correct idea of the great difficulty of the 
work. ‘The water which feeds the canal in 
a dry season, comes out of Drummond’s 
pond, which is near the middle of the 
swamp, three miles west of the main canal, 
and which I am told has no natural outlet 
in the form of river or brook. 

The feeding canal, in its whole distance, 
is cut through such mire and roots as I have 
been describing, and was also a work of 
very great labor. It opens a navigable but 
narrow communication between the canal 
and the pond. The surface of the water of 
the pond is three or four fect above the level 
of that in the canal, (varying according to 





* When a boat or vessel, in sailing, sinks a certain 
number of feet below the surface, we say it draws that 
mumber of feet of water. 
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the season) and about twenty-five feet above 
the head of tide water. 


No TravELLER. 





BIOGRAPHY.—STORY OF LUZERNE, 


Luzerne is fourteen years of age, beloved 
and esteemed by all who know him. He is 
clerk to a distinguished judge in the state of 
Illinois, for whom he does a great deal of 
writing and other business, and does tt well. 
His father is living, but lives more than a 
thousand miles distant from him. Do you 
ask how Luzerne came to be so far away 
from bis parents? That is precisely what I 
am going to tell you. 

He was born in one of the smaller cities 
of New England, of plain but industrious, 
honest, and very respectable parents. He 
had the misfortune to lose his mother a few 
years since, but her place in the family was 
soon supplied by another. ‘Though not his 
own mother, Luzerne obeyed what she said, 
just as well as if she bad been; and not 
only did so himself, but taught a younger 
brother and sister to do so too. 

There are a few boys, and girls, who 
never like to obey a step-mother. They 
may indeed submit, because they must, but 
it goes rather hard with them. They obey 
from fear, not from love; from a fear of 
offending their father, or other people. But 
it was not so with Luzerne. He did not 
like to displease anybody, it is true, and 
above all, his father; but he loved to obey. 

Obedience, in fact, was his leading trait 
of character. I never knew a boy who 
loved both his parents better, and strove to 
obey them more promptly, and cheerfully, 
than Luzerne. It is true that I saw him 
but little ; but then I know what his parents 
and neighbors said about him, and what 
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they thought. No disobedient boy is spoken 
well of, by every body. 

He was obedient, too, at school. No 
teacher had trouble with him. ‘There were 
many boys in school that studied as hard 
as he, and some harder, but he always, or 
almost always, got his lessons, and remem- 
bered them. As to behavior, there was no 
boy in school before him. If he ever did 
wrong, it was by mistake. 

You will wonder more and more, how 
such a boy came to leave his dear parents 
and neighbors, and go to Iilinois. Did he 
run away, you will say, as Franklin did ? 

By no means. The fact that Franklin 
run away, is very much against him, and I 
am sorry people have not oftener considered 
it so. For one boy who runs away, and 
turns out well, at least ten come to ruin, in 
some way or other. And it is a wonder 
that Franklin did not. A merciful Father 
in heaven, alone, preserved him. And even 
He does not often interpose, and keep such 
boys from coming to a bad end. 

Did Luzerne get tired of home, as many 
boys do, and wish to go away? No such 
thing. He never would have thought of 
going away till this time, had nobody else 
proposed it. But I will tell you how it 
happened. Judge W. of Illinois, a very 
respectable man, wanted just such a boy as 
he had heard Luzerne was, and applied to his 
father and mother to let him go and live 
with him. His parents almost shuddered 
at the thought of parting with him. But 
they reflected. They were thinking people. 

They knew he would soon be a man, and 
ought to have a useful calling or profession. 
It was time he should begin to serve an ap- 
prenticeship to some business, and they 
cared less about having him close to them, 


than in a good family. Judge W. they 7 
knew. His character would be safe there, 
if it was safe anywhere. So they made up | 
their minds to let him go, if he was willing; 
and when the plan was proposed to bim, he | 
assented, # 

I believe it was well he went. He has 
the same Heavenly Father in Illinois, that he 
had in New England. Illinois is an infant 
Stale, and as it is with all new countries, 
coutains many ignorant and vicious people, 
who need instructing and reclaiming. Lu- 
zerne Will make just such a man as is wanted 
there ; and I should not be surprised twenty 
years hence, if he and I both live, to hear 
that he is one of the most useful and honor- 
able men in the state. 





For Parley’s Magazine. 
ON THE DEATH OF A FAVORITE HORSE 


That graceful form is stiff and cold, 
And dimmed that sparkling eye, 

But though I knew that you were old, 
I could not think you'd die. 


Your motions were as light as when, 
With spirit free and bold, 

Before you learned to toil for men, 
You frolicked uncontrolled. 


And when your master mounted you, 
Over the hills to ride, 

Swift as the summer gale you flew, 
With arching neck of pride. 


But ah! farewell, my pretty horse! 
Your labors all are o’er ; 
[ gaze upon your lifeless corse, 
But ne’er shall see you more 
Mary 


Boston, 1834. 
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JAMES AND THE FLOCK, OR 


“T wisn,” said James, as he passed a flock 
of sheep and lambs, lying on the green 
sward, —*I wish I was as harmless as those 
ereatures are. They have told no wrong 
stories, nor engaged m atiy cruel sports, nor 
have they ever been ill-natured or passionate, 
orrevengeful. They do not appear guilty or 
ashamed when they look at each other, or 
at me, as I pass; but I, who am apt to think 
myself far better than they, can scarcely look 
at my superiors, or, above all, upwards to- 
wards Heaven, without feeling guilty. They 
—happy creatures—have no conscience !” 

Well, James, if you have done wrong— 
if you have told wrong stories, or been angry, 
or revengeful, or done any wicked thing 
whatever,—you must do so no more. That is 
one thing, James. But you must do some- 
thing else. You must not only leave off 
doing wickedly, but ask forgiveness of those 
whom you have injured; but above all, of 
your Father, who is in Heaven. 

But that is not all, James. It is not 
enough that you are sorry for your conduct, 
and pray to be forgiven, and “cease to do 
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evil, and learn to do well;”— one thing 
remains ; you must go to doing good. A 
tree, a stump, or a rock, does no harm; and 
you say the lamb is harmless; but would 
you be contented to be a rock, or a tree, or 
even a lamb ? 

No, James; you are made for something 
nobler than merely to do no harm. Harm 
you should indeed shun, as you would a 
venomous reptile, or poisonous serpent ; but 
that is not all; no, not by agreat deal. Do 
good ;—Do good, James, as well as do no 
harm. 

Do you ask what good you can do? Do 
you say, “I have no money to give the poor, 
and my parents won’t give me any for this 
purpose ; and how then can I do geod?” If 
so, I greatly fear you have not thought suf- 
ficiently what doing good is. 

Sometimes giving money does good, 
James, we all know; but there are a hun- 
dred other ways of doing good, besides 
giving money. When you make a fellow 
creature happier by kind actions, kina words, 
and even by kind looks, you po goon. Now 
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you will not say that this sort of doing good is 
out of your power. Why, how many, many 
men and women and children do you see 
ina day? How many domestic animals ? 
Cannot you present to every one of them a 
smiling, happy countenance? And will it 
not make them happier? You may pos- 
sibly go farther, and do some of them good 
by kind words, and even kind deeds. If 
you can, so much the better.—Surely there 


is no want of good to be done, in a world 
like this. 





BENJAMIN SIMPSON, OF SACO, MAINE. 
(Letter to the Editor.) 


ln No. 1. of Vol. IL. of your useful maga- 
zine, it is stated that the last member of the 
party who threw the tea into Beston Harbor 
died recently, which mistake I would rectity 
by the following account given by Benja- 
min Simpson, one of the party, now living 
in Saco, Me. which I copy from the “ History 
of Saco and Biddeford.” 

“] was then, 16th Dec. 1773, apprentice 
to a bricklayer, when two ships and a brig, 
with tea on board, arrived at Boston, with 
heavy duties, which the Bostonians would 
not consent to pay. The town being alarm- 
ed at such proceedings, called town meet- 
ings, day after day, and night after night. 
The captain of the first ship that arrived, 
went from the town meeting to the governor, 
to see if he would give his ship a passport 
out by Castle Island. At his return in the 
evening, (the town waiting the result of the 
application,) he was asked the Governor’s 
answer ; which was that he should not grant 
a pass unless she was well qualified from 
the custom house 


* After the captain reported this to the 


meeting, a voice was heard in the gallery 





‘hope she will be qualified” ‘The captain . 
was then asked if he would take charge of 
the ship and carry her out of Boston, not- Pr 


withstanding the refusal of the governor 


he answered, no. ( A whistle in the gallery ~ 


—call to order.) The meeting was then 
declared to be dissolved, (in the gallery, 
Every man to his tent.) 

“We repaired to the wharf, where the 
ships lay. I went on board one or both 
ships, but saw no person belonging to them, 
In a few minutes a number of men came on 
the wharf, (with the Indian pow wow,) went 
on board the ships then lying at the side of 
the wharf, the water in the dock not more 
than two feet deep. They began to throw 
the tea into the water, which went off with 
the tide till the tea grounded. 

“ We soon found there was tea on board 
the brig. A demand being made of it, the 
captain told us the whole of his cargo was 
on board; that the tea was directly under 
the hatches, which he would open, if we 
would not damage anything but the tea; 
which was agreed to. The hatches were 
then opened ; a man went down to show us 
the tea, which we hoisted out, stove the 
chests, threw tea and all overboard. Those 
on board the ships did the same. I was on 
board the ships when the tea was so high by 
the side of them as to fall back again, which 
was shovelled out more than once. 

“We, who were on board the brig, were 
not disguised. I was then nineteen years 
old, and am now seventy-five. 

“ Signed, Bensamin Simpson.” 

This person is now living in Saco, aged 
seventy-nine. He is a Boston boy; and 
came to Saco, immediately after the war 
He has now a neat farm, in a very flourish- 
ing condition ; and a famuy of stout, robust 
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sons. He is temperate, industrious, frugal, 
and healthy. 

Saco, April, 2d, 1834. 

[The account in No. 1, to which our 
correspondent refers, and which has been 
the means of calling forth the above inter- 
esting article, was copied from Robin Car- 
ver’s “ History of Beston.”| 





WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
THE WILL-O’-THE-WISP. 
Indian rubber shoes—Aloe-leaf hats—W ill-o’-the-wisps 
—What they are. 

I ap now been so long in the forests and 
among the Indians, that I began to be in 
want of some of those things that are only 
to be found in the abodes of civilized men. 
My shoes, in particular, began to fail me; 
and I dreaded the idea of going barefooted 
day after day. 

But as good luck would have it, or rather, 
perhaps I ought to say, as a kind Providence 
designed it, I fell in with an Indian rubber 
tree, into which somebody had made in- 
cisions, and from which the gum was now 
flowing. So [I let it flow upon my shoes, 
in order to form a new sole. In this un- 
dertaking, however, | was not quite so suc- 
cessful as in making a new hat to supply 
the place of my old one. I found a species 
ot aloe, from the tough thick leaves of 
which, by splitting them, I made me a very 
good hat, especially for the dry season. In 
the rainy season, it would not have been 
quite so comfortable, 1 suppose. 

One night, as I had taken up my quarters 
on the verge of a forest, and had got seated 
in my cradle, which you know was among 
the thick branches of some huge tree, I saw 
alight glancing among the trees. I came 
down from my roosting place, almost in an 
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instant, and went towards it, hoping there 
was a village near; for I was sadly in want 
of a better rope to fasten myself with ; and 
the Indians of these villages make some 
very ingenious ones, by twisting together 
the long fibres of the leaves of the cocoa- 
tree. 
Well, as I said, I followed the light, but 
where, do you think? Why out of the dark 
forest, to be sure, but into something worse 
than a forest. I found myself, ere I was 
aware of the nature of my guide, up to my 
knees in a quagmire; and what was more 
mortifying still, I was not much nearer the 
light than when I set out. 

I began now to suspect what it was. It 
was evidently one of those things to whith 
they give the name of ignus fatuus, or will- 
o’-the-wisp. They are seen, as you know, 
(and as I might have known had my wits 
been about me) in low swampy plaees, peep- 
ing and dodging about. They are supposed 
to be gaseous; but perhaps you do not all 
of you know what gaseous means; and 
I am hardly philosopher or chemist enough 
to tell you. 

The atmosphere or air which we breathe 
is composed of two ingredients, or gases, 
as the chemists call them. One is oxygen. 
This is the supporter of life and flame, for 
if it could be taken out of the air we could 
not breathe again, and every candle and 
lamp would be extinguished in a moment. 
The other is nitrogen or azote, which de- 
stroys life. 

I told you the air we breathe was made 
up of these two airs or gases; and it is. 
But many other gases sometimes float in it, 
One of these is hydrogen. It is produced 
in various ways, and is one of the most in- 
flammable substances in the world. Now 
electricity, (or lightning, for it is the same 
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thing) which is a subtle or penetrating fluid, 
always exists in the atmosphere, and has at 
all times power to ignite (set on fire) a vapor 
80 inflammable as hydrogen, if it happens 
to come in contact with it. Now, again, as 
this hydrogen gas is most readily produced 
by the decomposition of water, and com- 
bines or mixes with various other matters 
arising from decaying vegetation, putrifying 
animal substances, in low and marshy 
swamps, a tiny spark is sufficient to ignite 
these combined gases, and thus set off the 
Will-o’-the-Wisps. 

But I left off atthe quagmire. In the next 
number of the Magazine, I hope to go on 
with my story. 








THE CRUSE. 


THE word cruse, occurs in many parts of 
the Bible, and the vessels so called were 
evidently in use, both in the Old Testament 
and New Testament times, all over the East. 
Malcom, in his Bible Dictionary, represents 
them as of two kinds, the one ‘ covered with 
wicker work,’ the other with the hairy skin 
of some animal. It is said that travellers 
in the east are always provided with them. 
We are not told of what the cruse itself is 
made; probably in ancient times of skin, 
like their common bottles. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Size and shape of the Earth—The Sun—Day and 
Night. 


The earth is a large round body, not a 
perfect globe, but in shape somewhat re- 
sembling an orange. But while an orange 
measures about nine inches round it, the 
earth measures about 25,000 miles. 

It is upon the external surface of this large 
globe that we dwell. What the iuside is 
composed of, except a few hundred feet 
below the surface, we do not know. 

‘The thickness of the earth, or its diameter, 
is about 8000 miles. The diameter of a 
globe is astraight line supposed to be drawn 
from one point on its surface to another, 
passing through its centre or middle. 

Should any one who has read of or seen 
any of the high mountains and deep valleys 
that are to be met with in most countries, 
say that it is impossible for the earth to be 
round, with these large projections and 
hollows ; let him reflect, that the highest 
mountain, compared with the size of the 
earth, is not near so great a projection as 
the very smallest grain of dust that may be 
seen sticking to an orange. 

To us who are accustomed to think of 
such bodies as stones and trees, hills and 
mountains, the size of the earth appears 
immense. But the earth, large as it appears, 
is a small body compared with the sun, 
which gives us light and heat. ‘The sun is 
more than a million times as large as the 
earth. 

Take a large ball, and run straight through 
its middle a piece of packthread, between 
one and two feet long, with q knot at one 
end, to hinder the string slipping quite 
through. If your ball be a white one, so 
much the better. Holding the string by the 
end which has got no knot, raise the ball to 
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a level with the candle, at a little distance 
from the table. Having done this, you may 
fancy, if you choose, that the candle is the 
sup, and the ball the earth. 

Look at the ball attentively, and you will 
observe that the light of the candle shines 
en one half of the ball, while the other half 
is in darkness. Having observed this, next, 
while you hold the string up steadily with 
one hand, give the ball a spin round with 
the other. You will then observe, that al- 
though the light of the candle continues to 
shine, as before, on only one half of the ball, 
the half in the light, and the half in the dark 
are not, as before, always the same. 








Should you wish to make this appear 
mere plainly, stick a red wafer on your ball 
towards that end of the string which you 
hold in your hand; and as the ball spins 
round and round, you will see the wafer, 
sometimes in the bright light, and sometimes 
in the dark. 

Every complete spin round, that the ball 
makes, each part of its surface will be light 
and dark by turns. 

Forget the string for a few minutes, and 
try to think of your ball spinning round of 
itself, near the candle. You will then be 
able to understand how it is that the earth 
spins round. 
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The earth makes one spin every twenty- 
four hours, and each time that it makes the 
complete round we have day and night, that 
is, a period of light and a period of darkness. 
For, like your red wafer on the ball, at one 
time we are turned towards the sun, and 
at another time away from it. 

Your ball is only a few feet from the can- 
die. The earth is ninety-five millions ef 
miles from the sun. Parent’s Cabinet. 





ROBERT SMITH. 
AN INDIAN STORY. 


AsovuT twenty years ago there resided in 
one of the new countries on the frontiers 
of Georgia,a man by the name of Smith, 
who had a wife and one child only, a little 
boy about eight years old; whose name 
was Robert. At the time of which I am 
speaking, the Seminole Indians were very 
hostile, and would murder every person 
whom they could catch, away from the 
white settlements. ‘The whites had to keep 
a steady watch by day and by night, for the 
protection of their lives and property. 

It was on a pleasant evening, in the latter 
part of May, as little Robert was amusing 
himself, as many idle boys do, by chasing 
the gay butterflies from flower to flower, 
that he strayed so far from home that night 
came on before he could again reach it. At 
first Robert was not alarmed to see “the 
shades of night closing around him,” but 
coming toa thick piece of woods where it 
was much darker than it had been out on 
the hills, his courage gave way, and he 
seemed to feel the hair rise an end on his 
head. SBut he hastened on, not knowing 
whither he went,—till he was suddenly 
awakened from the stupor into which fear 
had carried him by a sudden yell, which 
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was echoed by the surrounding hills. He 
well knew it was the war-whoop of the 
savages, He had no time to make up his 
mind what to do, before he found hiinself 
in the naked arms of one of the sons of the 
forest. His courage again deserted him, 
and he became perfectly senseless. 

Robert became sensible of his situation 
about two hours afterwards, but it was only 
to know the fate he was to share.—He found 
himself strongly bound with cords and fast- 
ened toa large tree. Death stared him in 
the face with all her terrors—He was far 
from home, and surrounded by savages.— 
He made one effort, as if with despairing 
energy, to break the cords which bound 
him, but his strength was too feeble ; at the 
same instant, five hideous looking savages 
(who were guards) started up with drawn 
tomahawks. 

The fire, on which he was to be sacrificed, 
was already kindled, which, added to the 
darkness of the night spread an awful gloom 
around among the tall forest trees. Robert 
again swooned away, and knew no more 
until he found himself in his mother’s arms. 

I suppose my young readers would like 
to know how he got into his mother’s arms, 
Well, I will tell you. 

Just as the Indians had taken Robert out 
to prepare him for the sacrifice, the hatchet 
was already raised which was to sever his 
head from his body, when a sudden flash 
of light spread over their.heads—succeeded 
quicker than thought by the ghrill clear 
erack of 300 Rifles. The hatinns fled in 
the utmost disorder. 

The Rifles were in the hands of General 
Floyd’s army. The General took the 
senseless Robert in his arms, and carried 
him to his distressed mother. The grati- 
tude of Robert’s motber was greater than 
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can be imagined. So, my young friends, 

Robert escaped death after being so near it. 

“There is always hope while there is life.” 
B. F. J. 





For Parley’s Magazine 
THE STORM. 


On his airy throne, with a skyey zone, 
The bright sun sits with a glow ; 

And his yellow beams enlighten the streams 
That flashing wind below. 

He withers the flowers that languish for showers 
To fall from a darkened sky ; 

And they droop their heads o’er their mossy 

beds, 

And seem about to die. 


The leaves are still, and no breezes fill 
The sails of the stately ships, 

As calmly they lie where the waves go by, 
And the petrel her pinion dips. 

The clouds in the west where the breezes rest 
Grow darker one by one, 

And are hurrying on with a hollow moan, 
To obscure the face of the sun. 


The dry leaves curl in the eddying whirl 
Of the storm wind sweeping past, 

And the oak is bent, and its limbs are rent 
And borne away on the blast. 

The storm winds hush, and the waters rush 
Through the green and flowery lea, 

And foaming along, with a merry song, 
Are wending away to the sea. 


Now the dark clouds break and their courses 
take 
Far in to the fields in the north ; 
And the rainbow’s gleams of purple beams 
Shed light on the green of the earth. 
The emerald trees, with their blossoming 
wreaths, 
Have a richer and fairer hue, 
And the flowers look bright in the golden light 
Of the sunbeams breaking through. 
Lancaster, Pa. March, 24. H.W.G 
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How it is rotted—What it is—How broken. 


Berore flax can be prepared for spinning, 
the stalks must go through a process called 
rotting. This is done in three different 
ways; Ist. by spreading it on the ground, 
thinly, with the ends even, and letting the 
dews and rain fall upon it for a month or six 
weeks; 2d. by putting it in a running 
stream and pressing it down by weights, fora 
period nearly as long; and 3d. by putting it 
ina pond of stagnant water, and keeping it 
immersed ten or twelve days. The last 
method injures the strength of the fibres of 
the flax ; and putting it into running water 
is said to waste its substance; though it 
renders what remains much whiter. The 
first is the most common way of rotting flax, 
in this country. But let it be done as it may, 
t must be often turned over, while rotting. 

It should have been said, before now, that 


the flax—the real material which is after- 
wards spun—grows on the outside of the 
stalk. It is indeed the bark.* ‘The stalk, 
by rotting, becomes brittle; and when 
thoroughly dried in the air, if beaten, will 
easily break in pieces and fall out, leaving 
the bark or flax uninjured. 

This is what is called breaking. Flax, it 
is true, is often broken by mills prepared 
for the purpose; but probably a majority 
of farmers, especially in New England, still 
use the old fashioned hand-break represented 
above, You see its structure, at least in 
part. Deep grooves or channels are cut in 





*A distinguished teacher, in a town in New England, 
where flax was raised in abundance, did not know 
whether the flax itself grew on the outside or inside of 
the stalk. This fact, coming to the knowledge of his 
pupils, greatly diminished their confidence in him 
Surely a teacher ought to have his eyes open to facts 
like this! 
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each of two thick blocks, and they are fasten- 
ed together by a sort of hinge, at the end. 
The flaxdresser takes hold of a handle at- 
tached to the end of the upper block, which 
is opposite the hinge, and having lifted it up, 
lays a handful of the dry flax plant across, 
and then, by repeated blows on it, breaks it 
into small pieces, and the pieces gradually 
fall out, leaving the long silky flax. entire, in 
his hand. 








THE EVERGREEN CYPRESS. 


Our correspondent, “No ‘Traveller,” 
mentions the cypress tree so often, that we 
thought it would be useful to present our 
readers with the picture of a limb from the 
evergreen cypress. There are in the world, 
uo less than twenty-two species of cypress. 

‘The evergreen cypress thrives best in the 
southeastern parts of Europe, and in Asia. 
Its timber is more durable than almost any 
other in the world; perhaps more so than 
even cedar itself. The doors of St. Peter’s 
church at Rome, were formed of this mate- 
rial in the time of Constantine ; and when 


Pope Eugenius took them down, 1100 years 
afterwards, to replace them by gates of brass, 
they are said to have shown no signs of de- 
cay. ‘The Athenians buried their heroes in 
coffins of cypress; and the Egyptian mum- 
mies are put in boxes of the same sort of 
wood. Indeed it lasts almost as long as 
stone itself. The trees live to a very great 
age; though how long, is not exactly known. 

When speaking of the cypress “ knees” 
at “the south,” we fell into one error. 
Those which are eighteen or twenty inches 
high, are often much larger in circumfer- 
ence than we mentioned; some, twice as 
large ; and they are usually hollow 





EYES OF INSECTS. 

‘The eyes of most insects are immovable ; but 
to prevent any inconvenience arising from this, 
their eyes are compound, that is, they consist 
of many smaller eyes, shaped like a half ball, 
to each of which, a branch of the optic nerve is 
connected. 

In the two eyes of a common house fly, there 
are 8,000 of these smaller eyes; in the two eyes 
of the silk worm, in its fly state, 6,236; in each 
eye of the beetle, 3,180; in the eyes of the 
drone, 14,000, and in the eyesof the dragon-fly, 
27,000 





ANIMATED BEINGS. 


ProspaB.y, there are 500 species of quadru- 
peds on the globe, and every species contains, 
perhaps, many millions of individuals ;— cer- 
tainly it isso of some. For example, of birds, 
it is thought there are 4000 species ; of fishes, 
2500; of reptiles, 700; and 44,000 different 
kinds of insects, beside many thousands of 
species altogether invisible to the eye. Who 
can say, and be rational, this vast variety of 
animated beings were the result of chance. 
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PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE DROMEDAKY, 


OR EAST INDIAN CAMEL. 














THE DROMEDARY, OR CAMEL OF INDIA. 


The Dromedary —How guided —Its speed — An 
Anecdote. 

Tre camel of India has but one hump, 
and is in fact the dromedary of natural his- 
tory, though it is universally known through- 
out the continent of Asia, by the generic 
name of camel. 

The dromedary, or single-hump cainel, 
is, next to the elephant, perhaps the most 
useful animal in the east, and, for general 
purposes, even exceeds the latter in utility. 
It is capable of travelling a considerable dis- 
tance in the course of the day: its progress 
is slow but regular, and it will continue the 

Vou. 11. 7 


same speed for a great number of hours, 
scarcely exhibiting any symptoms of fatigue. 
Its ordinary pace is about two miles and a 
balf an hour. 

The rider sits upon the dromedary’s. 
shoulders, or rather upon its hump, and 
guides it by a thick cord, passed through 
the fleshy part of its nose, just above the: 
cartilage that separates the nostrils. It is: 
generally perfectly tractable, and is subser- 
vient to the slightest motion of the cord by 
the driver. 

The dromedary, has been declared by 
travellers to possess great speed, but this is 

















quite a mistake. Its movements are slow 
and extremely awkward, while the rough- 
ness of its pace is so distressing to the rider, 
that few of the natives who are daily upon 
its back live long. 

The dromedary, notwithstanding, may be 
said to be an expeditious traveller, especially 
in long journeys; not, however, in conse- 
quence of its speed, but from its being able 
to proceed, day after day, from morning 
until night, without failing in its strength. 
Though generally docile, it is sometimes 
very irritable ; and when once roused to fury, 
is with difficulty appeased until it has had 
its revenge, which is occasionally fatal to the 
aggressor. 

Anecdote. I once witnessed an enraged 
dromedary seize with its teeth the arm of 
its driver, which it snapped in an instant, 
and it would have trodden the man to death 
had he not been rescued by some of his 
companions who happened to be «pon the 
spot, and diverted the beast’s attention from 
its victim. When, however, these creatures 
have once inflicted retribution, they are 
readily pacified, but not till then; so that 
when one of them has been enraged by its 
driver, the latter usually throws his turban 
and tunic upon the ground before it, when 
the angry beast tramples upon them, scream- 
ing and snorting, with every demonstration 
of the most terrific rage; which however 
soon subsides, and the offender may again 
approach it with impunity. 

We purpose in future numbers to give a 
more particular account of that wonderful 
animal, the camel. 





There is hardly any bodily blemish which a 


winning behavior will not conceal or make 
tolerable 


THE PEDESTRIAN BOY. 





THE PEDESTRIAN BOY, 
OR THE STORY OF EDWARD ASHLEY, 


Epwarp AsuH ey lost both his parents 
when quite a youth; and in a way which] 
have no time nor room to relate, became a 
wanderer, in pursuit of employment. | It 
was near the close of one of the most sultry 
days of summer, when he arrived in the 
most densely populated city of our country, 
Overcome by the fatigues of foot-travelling 
and the heat of the day, he stepped into 4 
shop, and, seating himself for rest, he fell 
asleep. When he awoke, he met for the 
first time, a distinguished merchant, whose 
natura! inquiries soon acquainted him that 
the pedestrian boy was in pursuit of a place, 
He offered him a situation in his shop, and 
it was accepted. 

Edward’s industry and faithfulness soon 
won the affections of his employer, and it — 
was but a few months, before his place and — 
pay were advanced. ‘This renewed markof | 
confidence, increased the efforts of Edward. 
He indicated but one wish, and seemed to 

“have but one interest—terminating in the | 
business and welfare of his employer. The 
customers at the shop were mostly composed 
of the first minds—intelligent, prudent and 
sagacious; and the very great improvement 
which was constantly developing itself in 
our youth, was much to be referred to the 
advantage resulting from listening to the 
conversation of superior minds. It was but 
a few years more, when his employer gave 
him the place next to himself in the manage- 
ment of his establishment. 

Years and years rolled away, and Edward 
Ashley continued with unabated zeal, in 
the confidence of his employer. He won 
the affections of his associates, and the ad 
miration of the numerous visiters and 
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friends of the family. Mr. Gragaer had 
become wealthy, from a long continuance 
in a lucrative business—and being warned 
by advanced years, that “to him had come 
the season for repose,” he proposed to Ed- 
ward Ashley to take the establishment on 
his own account. He did so—and was 
joined in wedlock with Emelie Gragaer—a 
voung lady who had been taken from a 
widowed mother, when an infant, and adopt- 
ed by Mr. G. In six years, the prudent 
management of the business enabled him to 
pay up the original debt of purchase—and 
Edward Ashley was the sole proprietor of 
one of the largest and most respectable shops 
in the country. He stood now upon his 
ewn resources; and having won his way to 
favor and property, by his own good con- 
duct, it was not natural that he should neg- 
lect the means which had turned so much to 
his own account. ‘The character of the 
shop was sustained, with unfaltering assi- 
duity—and his business was increased be- 
yond the most ardent hopes. 

When Mr. Ashley reached the age of fifty, 
he was reputed the wealthiest citizen of the 
metropolis ; and thinking that he possessed 
enough of this world’s goods, he retired to 
the place of his nativity, to seek the repose of 
a quiet country life, in cheering the declining 
years of his aged friends, and dispensing 
the favors of benevolence to the distressed. 
But his fellow citizens had become too well 
acquainted with the strength of his charac- 
ter and the value of his practical knowledge, 
to permit him to remain in the retirement 
he had desired. He was successively sent 
into the House of Representatives, to the 
Senate of his State—and finally represented, 
for many years, his native district in the 
Congress of this republic. 

Let the readers of the Magazine imitate 











the example* of Edward Ashley. Indus- 
try, integrity, economy, and the blessing of 
God, made him what he was; and these 
alone will make any person, (if not rich 
like him,) at least, loved and respected m 
society. G. 





VISIT TO ROME. 
No. V. 


More Temples—Triumphal arch of Titus—The Coz.- 
seum—How situated—The cross of Benedict XIV.— 
Plants—A huge black cross—Ascent to the tep—Re- 
flections. 

On our way to the Coliseum, we passed 

a row of very inferior looking churches, 

eastward of the Forum, and stopped to ad- 

mire the majestic Corinthian portico of tke 
temple of Antoninus and Faustini. This 
portico consists of six columns in front, and 
two on each side, made of aspecies of white 
marble lightly clouded with green; and 
though entire, bears the marks of having 

suffered, at some time or other, from fire. A 

little beyond is the temple of Romulus and 

Remus, now transformed into a church. 

Farther. on stand the three vaulted arches 
and scattered ruins of the temple of Peace, 
built by Vespasian, at the close of the .-@wish 
war. It was one of the most magnificent 
temples of antiquity. Nothing now remains 
of its ancient grandeur, but one column of 

Parian marble. 

We crossed to the opposite side, and pass- 





*In one respect, at least, we wish you to differ 
from him. We would never have you entertain the 
baneful idea of “‘ giving up business,” because you are 
wealthy. Continue to labor moderately, however rich 
you may be, as long as you live, both for the sake of 
health, and because it is God’s will that you should de 
so. Did not the wise man Solomon, say, that he that 
would not “work” (if able) ought not to “‘ eat ?” 
Where are we told, in the Bible, that the rich should 
give up business? Eb. 
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ed under the Froken and defaced triumphal 


arch of Titus, fast tottering to’ its fall, but 


beautiful, even in decay. It consists of a 


single arch. Of eight marble columns which 
once adorned it, four have entirely disap- 
peared, and only two are entire. The in- 
side of the arch is decorated with two fine 
bas-reliefs, representing, on one side, Titus 
in his car of triumph, conducted by the 
genius of Rome, and crowned by the hand 
of victory ;—on the other, the spoils of the 
temple of Jerusalem, the seven branched 
candlesticks, the trumpets, the golden tables 
with the shew bread, and the captive Jews. 

At length, through the mouldering arch, 
I beheld the majestic ruins of the mighty 
Co isEvM, the grandest remains of antiquity 
in the world. It stands exactly where you 
would wish it to stand, far from the streets, 
churches, palaces and population of modern 
Rome, alone, in solitary grandeur, and sur- 
rounded only by the ruins of the ancient and 
imperial city. 

On one side of it stands the triumphal 
arch of Constantine. Above it rises the 
Palatine Hill, overshadowed by aged ever- 
greens, and covered with the frowning ruins 
of the palace of the Cesars. At its southern 
base, extends the long line of the Via Tr- 
wmphalis. Behind it, appears the dark ridge 
of the Coelian Mount, covered with the re- 
mains of ruined aqueducts. At its base are 
heaped the vestiges of its ancient splendor ; 
and on its height, amid groves of cypress, 
stand the quiet towers of the convent of St. 
John and St. Paul. 

On the other side of the Coliseum, vestiges 
of the baths of Titus and the weed-covered 
summit of the Temple of Peace, are just 
seen; and on an eminence between the 
Coliseum and the Forum, appear the re- 
mains of the double temple of Venus and 
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Rome, the richly ornamented roof of which 
still hangs over the vacant place of the de. 
throned deities. Around it, widely strew. 
ed in every direction, are huge fragment 
of gigantic granite columns, half buried jp — 
the earth. 

We walked round the vast circle of the 
amphitheatre. In no part has it been com. 
pletely broken through, and yet in onlya 
small segment, is the external elevatien — 
preserved entire. On this, is still affixed 
the cross placed there by Benedict XIV, 
who by proclaiming it to be consecrated 
ground, hallowed by the blood of the mar 
tyrs, saved it from total demolition. The 
destruction is nearly complete, however, m 
the inside. The marble seats are all torn 
away ; the steps overthrown, and the sloping 
walls and broken arches which ence sup- 
ported them, are now overgrown with every 
wild and melancholy weed, waving in all the 
luxuriance of desolation. It is computed | 
that, including mosses and lichens, 30 
species of plants have been found in these | 
ancient walls. Nearly one quarter of them - 
are pea-flowered. 

In the centre of the grass-grown arena 
stands a huge black cross, and many were 
the kisses, which we saw bestowed upon it. 
To every person who kisses it, is promised 
200 days’ indulgence.* The French army, 
when here, took the liberty to knock t 
down, for which they deserve reprehension, 
however they might have regarded the feel- 
ing which caused it to be placed there. 

We ascended, by a wooden staircase, to 
the highest part of the edifice, traversed 
the circling corridors, and caught, through 
the opening arches, glimpses of the scatter- 
ed ruins around us. We looked down on 








*This story was probably taken upon trust by Mr. 
W. and may not be true. We think it very improbeNe 
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iol SHORT ACCOUNT OF VESSELS. 


the vast arena. Its loneliness and silence 
were only broken by some friars, kneeling 
before the representations of our Saviour’s 
last suffering pilgrimage, and saying their 
prayers while they told their beads.—What 
solitude and desertion ! 

What a change since the day when Titus 
dedicated it by the slaughter of 5000 wild 
beasts, and the savage combats of gladia- 
tors; when Roman galleys rode in its ample 
arena, in all the counterfeit confusion of a 
mock naval fight; and when shouts of ac- 
clamation rent the air from 100,000 human 
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voices, at once! When we consider that 
torture was inflicted here for enjoyment, 
and murder practised for recreation ; that 
even woman’s softer nature feasted on the 
writhing gladiator’s last agonies, shall we 
not, for the moment, be tempted to regard 
men as demons? How much should it lead 
us to rejoice at the progress of a religion in 
the world which softens man’s harsh nature, 
and drives from the earth, one after another 
all those savage sports which involve cruelty 
and death ? 








A Saxon Vessel, 


SHORT ACCOUNT OF VESSELS. 

History appears to regard the Saxons, 
who came from Germany and began to set- 
tle in Great Britain about the year 449, as 
at first a kind of marauders or pirates. 
Their piratical excursions are said to have 
Necome so troublesome at one period, that 
the Roman government, who still held, or 


attempted to hold the country in subjection, 
sent out a fleet against them. 

The engraving represents one of the rude 
vessels used by the Saxons at the period of 
which we have been speaking. 

In the bible, a small boat, not larger than 
a common row-boat, is sometimes called a 
ship ; as when it is said of the Saviour, in 
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the time of a storm, on the little sea or lake 
of Galilee, that “he was in the hinder part 
or stern of the ship, asleep, on a pillow ;” 
—and of Peter, that “when he was come 
out of the ship, he walked on the water,” 
&c. 

Even at the present day, people occasion- 
ally call all sorts of vessels, by the general 
name of ships. But it is net strictly cor- 
rect, for all ships have three masts.—We 
cannot, at present, go into a particular de- 
scription of all sorts of vessels that traverse 
the “ great deep ;” but as most of our read- 
ers are landsmen, a very brief account of the 
more common kinds, will, we think, be 
useful. 

When you see a vessel on the sea, at a 
little distance, the three principal things 
which meet your eye, are the hull or body 
of the ship; the masts, which are long poles 
that stand upright like the body of a tree; 
and the mgging, consisting of cloth sails, 
with yards, ropes, braces, &c. It is the 
number of masts, and shape of the rigging, 
which, in general, give the different names 
to vessels. 

A sup, as we have already told you, has 
three masts. It is also square rigged ; which 
means that the sails are so set as to have 
a square appearance. This is done by 
having the yards (long poles to which the 
rigging is fastened) suspended on the masts, 
exactly crosswise, in such a way that the 
ends of each yard extend an equal distance 
from the mast. 

A Brie has only two masts; but, like a 
ship is square rigged. There are several 
sorts of brigs, among which is the herma- 
phrodite brig. 

Scuooners, also, have two masts, but 
they are not square rigged. Their principal 
sails have a slanting appearance. 


HOW MANY THINGS, &e. 


A sxioop has but one mast, and is no 
square rigged. 

A cuTrerR is much like a_ schooner, 
though there are some slight differences, 
But you will find the description of a cutter, 
in the first volume of this Magazine. 

There are also many other names for 
smaller vessels ; and different countries often 
have different names for the same thing, 
Vessels used in war have a greater variety 


of names than those used merely in com. . 


merce. The following are some of them: 
viz. Ships of the line, frigates, brigs, sloops, 
corvettes, schooners, transports, feluccas 
gunboats, galleys, and revenue cutters. 





HOW MANY THINGS IT TAKES TO MAKE 
US HAPPY. 

I sir down to breakfast. Suppose it 
is one of the plainest possible, and set out in 
the plainest style. ‘There is a loaf of good 
bread, a pitcher of water, and an empty 
plate and tumbler. There is also a knife to 
cut the bread with. These, with the table 
on which they are spread, and chairs 
sit in, constitute the whole. 

Now it takes all these things to make me 
comfortable. I could not very well get 
along at breakfast with a smaller number. 
But have I ever thought, for one moment, 
that simple as this arrangement appears, t 
required the aid of a great many persons 
and things ? 

The chair that I sit in. Somebody must 
cut the tree, and cart it from the forest; @ 
sawyer must saw it, a turner must turn the 
posts ; the chair-maker must put it together; 
and the painter must paint it. 

The table. 'The wood-cutter, again, must 
cut the tree ; the sawyer must saw it mto 
boards; the cabinet-maker must form them 
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into a table, and the painter must paint and 
yarnish it. 

There is more to be said about the chair 
and table both. The workmen must have 
tools to cut the tree, saw it, and plane and 


joint the table: the turner must have lathes 


and tools; and the painter must have paints 
and brush. If nails are used, in putting 
the table together, there must be iron ore ; 
it must be melted; and then there must be 
fire, and smith’s shops, and a bellows, and 
instruments. But we might go back a 
great way farther, had we time. 

The plate. ‘There must be clay, and heat, 
and workmen; and these workmen must 
have instruments. ‘The clay must be trans- 
ported to the pottery ; and the plates, when 
completed, must be transported, to be sold. 
And before I use it, some person must be 
employed to see that it is clean. 

The pitcher. The same may be said of 
this vessel, which was said of the plate. 

The half pint tumbler. Sand, potash, 
great heat, many buildings and workmen, 
with many instruments ; all these are neces- 
sary before I can have the pleasure and 
comfort of drinking out of a tumbler. 

The water. This, though cheap and 
abundant, required labor. It was drawn 
trom a well. But wells cannot be dug, and 
walled, and covered, without workmen, and 
tools, end labor. The bucket requires the 
labor of a cooper, if not of a blacksmith. 

The loaf of bread. This loaf was made 
of wheat, ground. But it required yeast to 
raise it, and an oven and heat to bake it. 
Before wheat can be ground, however, it 
must be raised. ‘This requires several per- 
sons and things. The land must be tilled 


and prepared with plough or spade, harrow, 
&c. It must be sown. The grain mypt be 
eut and attended. 


It must be threshed, 


THINGS &e. 
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winnowed, put up, and carried to the miller. 

The knife. I might get along without 
the knife, for I could possibly break the 
bread. So I might have dispensed with the 
plate, and the tumbler. But these things 
certainly contribute to make me comfortable. 
Now if they do, and if I must have a knife 
among the rest, it takes a great number of 
people and things to furnish it. 

First, the blade must be made. The iron 
ore must be dug, transported to the forges, 
melted, formed into steel, shaped proper- 
ly, and ground. Secondly, it must have a 
handle. If made of horn, where is the 
animal, to furnish it? If made of bone, it 
requires animals, too, to furnish it; for 
bones are found only in animals—living or 
dead ones, But the bone must be wrought 
into a proper shape, and the blade fastened 
into it. 

So, then, you see that plain and simple 
as my breakfast is,— and without breakfast, 
I should not be very comfortable—a great 
many persons and things are employed in 
furnishing it for me. Who would heve 
thought it required so many? But I have 
not done yet. 

If it were a cold winter’s morning, I 
should not be very comfortable to eat my 
breakfast out of doors, and without fire. 
Here I have a shelter ;—a good room, ina 
good house ;—and the room well warmed. 
How many persons must have been em- 
ployed to prepare all the materials that go 
to make a building, and put it together, and 
make and furnish a fire-place! 





If I get three new ideas every weekday, 
and six on each Sunday, through a long 
life of 80 years, how many ideas shall I have 
in the end ? 
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THE CLOWN AND THE SUN-DIAL. 


THE SEASON. 


Up up,—let us greet 
The. season so sweet, 

For winter is gone :— 
The flowers are springing, 
The little birds singing, 
Their soft notes ringing, 

And bright is the sun! 
Where all was drest 
In a snowy vest, 

There grass is growing, 

With dew drops glowing, 
And flowers are seen 
On beds so green. 


All over the grove, 
Around and above, 
Sweet music floats, 
As now loudly vieing, 
Now softly sighing, 
The nightingale 's plying 
Her tuneful notes, 
And joyous at spring, 
Her companions sing. 
—Up, children, to Heaven 
Let your songs be given ; 
Join with all nature 
To praise the Creator 
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THE CLOWN AND THE SUN-DIAL. A FABLE. 


A Lazy clown going+to a sun-dial, to see 
if the moment of time had arrived when he 
might be idle and regale himself, when he 
found the hour had not yet come, was very 
fretful. “ Suppress your foolish impatience,” 
said the sun-dial, “and remember, that this 
very moment, pointed out by my shadow, 
and which you look at with so*much scorn 
and fretfulness, is, to many, the last moment 
of their lives.” 


Morat. This is plain; but we may add 


that many spend their time as if they 
thought it was of no value, or would never 
end, never thinking that each moment may 
be their last. The daily instances of mor- 
tality before our eyes are sufficient to show 
us the importance of having the affairs both 
of this world and the next, so prepared that 
we may be able to quit life with proper 
resignation to the will of God, at any mo 
ment. He who lives well, can hardly fail 
to die well. Northcote. 
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Soap-wort—Its description—Uses—How prepared. 

THERE are plants in the world, whose 
Juices may be used, like soap, for the pur- 
poses of cleansing. Several sorts of them are 
found growing in Arabia, others in Syria, 
Asia Minor, Spain, and the southern part 
of Italy. ‘They have various names; but 
are all of the same nature. One, called the 
Radieula,was formerly much used for cleans- 
ing wool ;—so Pliny, the historian says. 

But the most remarkable of all this sort 
of plants, isthe Soar-worr. It grows in 
Switzerland, and the north of Europe. It 
rises to the height of three feet, and is about 
as large as a goose-quill. The leaves are 
lance-shaped, and are attached to the stalk 
iQ pairs, nearly opposite each other. From 


SOAP WORT. 


SOAP WORT. 





the little hoilow, or axillae, which is formed 
by the union of the leaf with the stalk, come 
out flowers of a lilac color, grouped together, 
but growing on separate footstalks. 

Inthe Helvetian Alps, sheep, before shear- 
ing, are washed with soapsuds made from 
this plant. The soapsuds is made by boil- 
ing both the plant and its root, for some time, 
in water, If ashes are added to the liquor, 
it will clean linen. Even without boiling, 
if the plant is steeped in water, for several 
days, it imparts its soapy properties. 

Some have recommended the following 
mixture, for cleansing. They say it saves 
soap very greatly. ‘Take about twenty 
horse chestnuts, and rasp them in five or six 
gallons of water, then add a very little com- 
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mon soap. The mixture is represented as 
particularly useful in cleansing every thing 
of the hempen kind. But we do not know 
whether the plan has been very generally 
tried. 

The juice of the leaves of the agave is 
well known, as a substitute for soap in the 
West Indies. The juice is pressed out by 
passing the leaves between rollers. It is 
then exposed to the rays of a hot sun, in 
wide, shallow vessels, till it becomes thick, 
when it is mixed with lye ashes, and made 
up into balls. In this form it may be 
kept for years, and will cleanse linen as 
well as the best Castile soap. It it better 
than the latter, in one respect, which is, in 
its power to form suds or lather, by mixing 
With sea-water. 





BIOGRAPHY. — TIMOTHY. 


His birth—Education—Character—Temperance—How 
he probably died. 


I am going to tell you what I know about 
young Timothy. “Timothy?” you will 
perhaps say; “Timothy who? What was 
his other name ” ? 

Now I am not sure that he had any other 
name; for I cannot find that he was ever 
called by any other. It was not very com- 
mon in his time, to have two names. He 
was born more than 1800 years ago, and 
about six thousand miles to the eastward. 

The truth is, we know very little about 
him ; but my promise was, to tell you what 
I know, and not what I do not know. There 
is one thing, however, which is very much 
in his favor, to begin with. I have never 
heard any thing but good about him ; which 
is more than I could say of very many boys, 
of whom I have heard or read, 

Timothy was born in Asia Minor, either 


BIOGRAPHY TIMOTHY. 
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We do not certainly 
know which, for neither St. Paul nor & 
Luke, who relate what we know about him, 


in Lystra or Derbe. 


have told us. His father was a Greek, but 
his mother was a Jew; and he was brought 
up like other Jews. His mother appeay 
to have been not only strict, but truly pious 
Her name was Eunice. His grandmother, 
whose name was Lois, was another excellent 
woman. It is exceedingly fortunate, when 
our parents and grand-parents are beth 
pious ; but we should remember, that if we 
have such favors at the hands of God, and 
abuse them, by behaving ill, we have the 
more to answer for, at the judgment. 

Timothy was familiar with the scriptures, 
from his earliest childhood. Not that he 
just read them over, hastily and carelessly, 
as many boys do, but he endeavored to do 
what they told him to do. It was this that 
made a man of him; and it would make | 
men and women of all children. More than | 
this, if they learn from the Bible to love 
God constantly, and keep his command. | 
ments, it will do something more— it will | 
make angels of them, after they die; or 
something very much like angels. 

Timothy became not only eminent and 
beloved as a common man, but, in the end, 
a christian minister, or bishop. He was 
early a scholar of St. Paul, and through life, 
one of his dearest friends. ‘They also trav- 
elled together, a great deal. There is reason 
to think that Timothy was imprisoned once; 
for St. Paul expressly mentions his being set 
at liberty. 

He was remarkable for his temperance 
and sobriety ; for he did not allow himself 
even to use wine, the common drink of the 
country, and the same to them as cider is 
tous. It was only when he was ill, and at 
the urgent request of his friend Paul, that 
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07 DUTIES OF THE YOUNG. 


he could be persuaded to exchange his 
water for a little wine. 

We do not know to what age Timothy 
lived, or when or where he died. But this 
is of very little consequence. He lived 
a good man, and this is the main point. 
Such people generally die as happily as 
they live. 





DUTIES OF THE YOUNG. 
A BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Sister. Why not go with me, Thomas? 

Brother. Because I can’t; that is reason 
enough. 

S. I am sure you could go, if you would. 
Pa said you might go; you are well; the 
walking is fine; and now when you say 
you cannot go, I am inclined to think you 
mean that you will not. But there is one 
thing can be done. I can go alone, but I 
had rather not. 

B. It won’t hurt you to walk alone in 
the evening, any more than in the day time. 

S. It may be so, but you know, Thomas, 
that I don’t think so. You know that I 
always think it unsafe to walk so far alone, 
im the night. And whatever you may sup- 
pose, or whatever I ought to do, I cannot, 
at once, get rid of this feeling. —But if you 
are determined not to go, there ’s an end of 
it, We will not spend time in talking about 
i. I only beg you to consider what you 
would wish to have me do, in the same 
circumstances. That is, suppose you were 
a female, fourteen years of age, and Sarah 
Cellins had sent for you (as she has for me) 
to come and watch with her. 
like to go a mile and a half, through the 
woods alone, in the night? 

B. Perhaps not. But Mrs. Cellins might 
have sent somebody to aceompany you, 





Would you: 
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S. She has nobody — poor woman —to 
send. When Sarah is sick, she is without 
help, except her dog Jowler; and he cannot 
go of errands. 

B. But she sent for you, you say. 

S. Yes, but she sent by Mr. Cartwright, 
who happened to be coming this way. 

B. I wish to get my lesson to-night. It 
will take me two hours to study it thorough- 
ly. It is true, it might be done in the 
morning, before sthool, but I had rather 
attend to it to-night, and then I shall not 
have it to think of. 

S. I have told you, already, that we will 
not spend time in talking about it ; for it is 
of no use. I see you are determined not to 
oblige me. It is always so. Neither father 
nor I have yet been able to reason you out 
of it. You are always ready with some 
excuse for staying at home, when I wish 
you to go anywhere with me. Your ex- 
cuse, now, is as good an one as you ever 
have; and yet you say yourself that you 
could get your lesson to-morrow morning. 
Ah! Thomas, I am afraid you are too self- 
ish. I ama afraid you think very little of 
making other people happy. Well, Thomas, 
go on in this course a few years, and you 
will be a man ;—but what sort of a man, do 
you think ?—A selfish boy always, or almost 
always, makes a selfish, unsocial,—often a 
miserly man. But good-night; for I must 
go. 

B. Stop, a moment, till 1 can find my 
hat. I must go with you, I suppose. 

S. Go cheerfully, if you go at all. Go, 
because you think you ought to go, not 
because you suppose you must. 

B. No, no; 1 go because I am convinced, 
on the whole, that I should like to have 
you do the same by me, if I were m 
the same circumstanees I go too, because 
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I pity peor Mrs. Collins. Who knows but 
she may want medicine for Sarah, and in 
that case, perhaps I could run over to Mr. 
Smith the druggists, and get it for her. 





SKETCHES OF THE SOUTH. 
No. V. 
MORE ABOUT THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


I have already told you that a great many 
shingles are made in the Dismal Swamp. 
They are made of juniper, or white cedar, 
and also of cypress. The juniper shingles, 
and timber for making tubs and pails, are 
sent to Philadelphia, and to New York; 
Most of the cypress shingles are sent to the 
West Indies. 

But how do you think these shingles are 
got out of the swamp?—There are two 
ways; one by ditches or small canals, of 
which there are afew; and the other by 
roads, of which there are very many. 

Both the ditches and the roads are made 
with great labor. The labor of making 
ditches is of the same kind as that of making 
the canal which I described to you before. 
The roads are made entirely of poles or 
logs, some of which are split, and some are 
round. They are about ten or twelve feet 
long, and are laid across the road, so as to 
touch each other ; and in this way, extend 
into the swamp in all directions, and to a 
great distance. The shingles are carted out 
of the swamp on these roads, and principal- 
ly by mules, 

In the winter, and in very wet seasons, 
wo carting can be done, for, as I told you 


before, the water rises, and then all the. 


roads are afloat. But as there is no sensi- 
ble current, and the swamp being thick 
with trees or bushes and reeds, when the 
water dries and drains away, the roads 


unusally settle down again in the same place, 
In wet seasons, the ditches are navigated 
by small flat boats, called ditch lighters, 40 
or 50 feet long, and only about three feet 
wide, on which the shingles are brought out 
to the main canal. As the roads cannot 
be used in very wet seasons, so neither can 
the ditches in very dry seasons. I have 
told you before, that part of the swamp, to 
a great depth, and all the surface of it, isa 
body of loose, rotten, vegetable matter, 
This substance is here called sponge. 

In seasons of long drought, this becomes 
very dry, two or three feet deep; and it 
sometimes happens that by the carelessness 
of those who work in the swamp, it takes 
fire. ‘Then it burns with a rapidity and fury 
of which you can hardly conceive ; consum- 
ing every thing before it.—Sponge, reeds, 
roads, and evergreen trees and bushes, all 
become one extensive mass of fuel. The 
roar is heard for more than a mile. At 
night the light, and often the blaze, is seen 
at a great distance, and the smoke becomes 
a cloud, which hides the sun for days in 
succession. Great loss is often sustained 
by the destruction of shingles, roads, and 
valuable timber. No human power can 
arrest its progress, and it continues to burn 
until extinguished by the next great rain, 
and the rise of the water, 

No TRAVELLER. 





LIFE LIKE THE OCEAN 
The wind is gently blowing, 
The waters gently glide, 
And quietly the sunshine sleeps 
Upon the placid tide. 


Even the little boat, 
However small it be, 
Can float in perfect safety 
On such a quiet sea. 
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But when the storms are high, 
And the loud tempests roar, 

The tall and gallant ship is dashed, 
Upon the rocky shore. 


And so in life, my children, 
When all is bright around, 

When summer garments deck the trees, 
And summer flowers the ground— 


We live, and play, and dream not 
The thunder slumbers near, 

And till God’s voice in thunder speaks, 
Its notes we do not hear. 


But the same Power that calms 
Old ocean’s stormy breast, 

Bears all the good in mercy to 
The haven of their rest. 








THE RUFFED GROUSE. 


In America, this bird is usually called the 
Pheasant; except in New England, where 
it is called the partridge. Its plumage is 
a beautiful variety of brown and black; 
the end of the tail is barred with black, 
or an ash color; the bill is of a brown- 
ish horn color, and the legs are covered 
with fine white feathers. The toes are 
formed somewhat like the edge of a comb, 
and are joined at the bottom by mem- 
branes, 


There is something very remarkeble in 
what we call their thumping, or drumming ; 
which hunters say they do by clapping their 
wings forcibly against their sides. ‘They 
stand upon a fallen tree, that has lain many 
years on the ground, when they begin their 
strokes gradually. At first they are at about 
the distance of two seconds of time from 
each other; but they repeat their blows 
quicker and quicker, till they make a noise 
not unlike distant thunder. The sound 
may be heard haifa mile ; and it is difficult 
to conceive how they can make it so loud. 
One drumming takes up from a quarter of 
a minute to half a minute. Then they rest 
six or eight minutes before they begin 
again. So say naturalists. 


We know, that in New England, the 
bird which is called the partridge makes 
this drumming noise ; for we have heard 
them make it, many hundred times. Per- 
haps more birds than one are addicted to 
the same habit. 





THE HUMAN BRAIN. 
Mistake about the brain—A correct description of t-- 
The hones which cover it. 

When I was a boy and heard about the 
brain, I used to wonder in what part of the 
head it was situated. I had seen the brain 
of several domestic animals, such as the ox, 
the calf, the swine, and the lamb; and as 
these appeared to occupy but a small part 
of the head, ‘I concluded that the human 
brain did not. Some person, as ignorant 
as myself, told me that my brain lay in my 
forehead only. This opinion,] grew up 
with. But since I became a man, I found 
out my mistake. 

The color and general appearanee of the 
brain ef man is not unlike that of domestie 
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animals, but he has a larger brain, in pro- 
portion to the size of his body, than almost 
any other known animal. 

To give you a more accurate idea of its 
exact size, however, just take a piece of 
twine, and tie it round your head from the 
bottom of the eye-brows, or edge of the 
forehead, to the nape of the neck, letting it 
come down close behind the root of the 
ears. Now all above this string, except the 
skull itself and the skin, flesh, hair, &c. is 
brain. As the whole covering—bone, flesh, 
and skin—can hardly be much more than 
half an inch thick, in the thickest part, and 
in some places scarce a quarter of an inch, 
there is a very considerable quantity of the 
brain, as you see. There is even a Little 
brain below the line of the string ; but not 
much, unless you call that brain which runs 
down into the hollow cavity of the spine, 
like a large whitish cord ; and which I have 
already told you is the spinal marrow. 

At the beginning of the last chapter, I 
presented you with a picture of the bones 
of the whole head. Now if the bones of the 
face and neck were taken quite away, and 
nothing left but just the hollow brazn case, 
the appearance would be very different. 
Here is the picture of a skull from which 
the bones below it have been removed. 

You see in front the top of the cavity or 
socket for each of the two eyes ; and on one 
side the place where, in the living person, 
the ear should be. This brain case is com- 
posed of eight bones, most of which are 
closely united by a rough edge like that ofa 
saw, the notches of which shut into each 
other as exactly as saw teeth would. 

The seams, asa tailor would call them, 
are by anatomists called Sutures, which, in 
fact, means the same thing. 

One of the most remarkable bones ef the 


skull or brain pan is that which stretches 
across the whole forehead, and is called the 
Os Fronttis, or frontal bone. Another across 





the back side of the head, and shaped thus A 
is the Os Occipitis. Its sharp top reaches 
almost to the crown of the head. Another 
piece shaped much like a clam shell, lies 
around each ear, and is called Os T’emporis. 
There are, of course, two of the last. On 
the top of the head, surrounded by those 
already described, are the two parietal bones 
(Ossa Parietalia). Surrounded by them all, 
in the bottom of the skull, is a large bone, 
the Os Sphenoides, and also a small one, the 
Os Ethmovdes. 

Now, as I have already told you, this 
whole space is filled up with brain. In an 
adult, the brain weighs from two and a half 
to three and a quarter pounds; or it meas- 
ures one quart or more. In afew instances 
it has been found somewhat larger. The 
brain of the idiot is sometimes very small 
indeed; weighing much less than two 
pounds. “ House I Live in.” 





Srupyine atoup. ‘The boys in the schools 
in China are accustomed to study aloud; but 
then they must study. There is no excuse for 
them. This is very generally the custom among 
the “Orientals.” The Chinese boy who is 
idle is often punished by being made to kneel 
on pebbles 


























THE STRICKEN DEER. 


A FABLE. 

A Deer, sruck by the hunter’s arrow, 
sought protection and solace among his 
kindred herd. But searcely had the distant 
ery of his pursuers sounded in their ears, 
than regardless of his misery and loneliness, 
they sought to hide in the thickest parts of 
the forest, and left their unhappy and 
wounded friend to die alone. 


Moral. Wow often does the heart, strick- 
en by misfortunes, fondly imagine that the 
partners of its hours of joy and revelry will 
still receive it as a welcome visiter ; but finds 
only coolness and neglect ! Northcote. 


Eartruquake. On the 20 and 22 of Jan. 
last, a great earthquake almost wholly de- 
siroyed the cities of Pasto and Almaguer, in 
the mountainous regions of New Grenada. 
At Pasto upwards of fifty lives were lost 
More than 15 villages and parishes in the 
neighborhood were also much injured. 


THE STRICKEN DEER. 
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To youne ARITHMETICIANS. If four 
blades of grass grow on a square inch, whet 
number of blades of grass would a meadow 
of six acres contain ? There are cotton fields 
to be found in some of the southern states, 
containing 300 acres. Suppose four stalks 
of cotton are planted four feet apart in every 
direction, how many stalks would a field of 
300 acres contain ? 


To YouNG NATURALISTS. If you wish to 
prepare skeletons of birds, or other small 
animals, says the editor of the Scientific 
Tracts, pick off the feathers, then give the 
bird its natural position on a bit of board, 
by means of wires variously arranged and 
place it in the neighborhood of ant hills. 
Those industrious little animals will soon 
clean the bones and prepare the skeleton 
for you. 


Fossit sHetis. At the distance of 100 
miles from the sea, in France, is a bed of 
shells, 27 miles long, and twenty feet in 
depth. Humboldt found shells on the Andes, 
14,120 feet above the level of the sea. | 


Giant BATs. The largest bats known in 
the world are found in the island of Java. 
Some of them have bodies a foot long, and 
wings which measure, when extended, five 
feet. 


Larce Tree. A Silk Cotton Tree, in 
the Island of St. Thomas, in the West Indies, 
is $4 4 feet in circumference. 


Musicau xitE. It is said that if we 
leave a large round hole over the backbone 
of a common paper kite, and stretch some 
strings across it, inthe manner of an AXolean 
harp, it will give,in an audible manner, 
while floating in the air above, the sweet 
tones of that instrument. 
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CHINESE PRINTING. 
ABRIDGED, FOR OUR READERS, FROM THE 
CHINESE REPOSITORY. 

Tue method of printing with wooden 
blocks or plates, has existed among the Chi- 
nese for at least 900 years. 

The block or wooden plate, is first squar- 
ed to the size of the pages, with a margin at 
top and bottom; and reduced to a thickness, 
of about half an inch. It is then planed 
smooth on both sides, each of which con- 
tains two pages, or, more accurately, one leaf, 
for the Chinese number the leaves, not the 
pages of a book. 

The surface of this block is now rubbed 
over with rice, boiled to a paste, or with 
some glutinous substance, which makes it 
perfectly smooth, and at the same time softens 
and prepares it to receive the impression of 
the characters which are soon to be placed 
upon it. 

The block, together with an exact copy 
or fac-simile of the characters which are to 
fill the page or leaf, is put into the hands of 
the block-cutter, who, before the glutinous 
matter is dried up from the board, puts the 
sheet on inverted, rubs it down with a brush 
and with his hand, until it sticks very close 
to the board. 

He next sets the board in the sun, or before 
the fire, for a short time; after which he 
rubs off the sheet entirely, with his fingers, 
—but not before a clear impression of the 
characters has been communicated to the 
board, | 
The engraving tools are then employed; 
and all the white part of the board is cut 
out; while the black, which shows the char- 
acters, is carefully left. 

The cutting of the block being completed, 
the process of printing follows. The block 
is laid on the table, and a brush, made of 


hair, being dipped in ink, is lightly drawn 
over the face. The sheets being already 
prepared, each one is laid on the block, and 
gently pressed down by the rubbing of a 
kind of brush, made of the hair of the tsung 
tree. The sheet is then thrown off. One 
man will throw off 2,000 copies in a day. 





LONG NAMES. 

Several thousand years ago, one name 
was thought to be enougt for almost any 
individual, in any country ; and it is so even 
now, in some countries. Generally, how- 
ever, in enlightened countries, people think 
two names notat all too many ; and some in- 
dividuals think they cannot do with less than 
three.—There is a smaller number still, who 
have four, five, or even six. One person 
with whom we were some time ago ac- 
quainted was called Daniel Nathaniel Greene 
Fayette Brinsmade. Another—a lady—had 
about the same number of names. 

But we were most amused by seeing, in 
a Missouri paper, not long since, the follow- 
ing name of a lady; which taken together 
is one of the most barbarous combinations 
we recollect to have seen. It was Lucotha 
Minerva Candace Cyrene Celicia Cottrell ! 

There can surely be no harm in having 
names enough, but here, one would think, is 
rather more than enough ;—and a few to 
spare. 





Art or “ Fintsnine.”—One of the most 
valuable habits of life, is that of completing 
every undertaking. The mental dissipation 
in which persons of talent at every age, are 
apt to indulge, is destructive beyond what 
can readily be imagined. 
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NATURAL HISTORY.—THE CARRIER PIGEON 


HOW EMPLOYED IN THE EAS1 









































THE CARRIER FIGEON. 


We observed in a former number, that 
there are nearly a hundred different species 
of pigeons. The Carrier Pigeon is one of 
them. It has a ring of party-colored feathers 
round the neck, and its feet are red, covered 
with down. 

The carrier pigeon is not found in Amer- 
lea. It is a native of the east; and the 
practice of sending letters by pigeons belongs 
chiefly to eastern countries. Carrier pigeons 


VoL. 1 8 


build their nests in the neighborhood of 
human habitations. They are the most 
easily trained in Chaldea, Babylonia, and 
Assyria, now called the province of Irak. 
The first pigeon used as a messenger, was 
probably the dove sent out of the ark by 
Noah, and which returned with the olive 
leaf. It is said that Mahmoud, a sultan at 
Bagdad, in the twelfth century, established a 
post route, in which pigeons were the mes- 
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sengers. The price of a well trained pair 
of carrier pigeons, in the year 1225, was 
1000 Arabic ducats.* This flying post of 
Mahmoud was broken up, in 1258, by the 
Mongols. At present, only a few of the 
‘wealthy, in the east, keep these pigeons. 

It requires much time and patience to 
train them properly. As soon as the young 
are fledged, they usually take two of them, 
commonly a male and a female and make 
them as tame and as much accustomed to 
each other’s society as possible. They are 
then sent, in an uncovered cage, to the place 
to which they are to be employed in carry- 
ing messages. 

After having been well treated for some 
time, if one of them is carried away, it will 
most certainly return to its mate. A small 
letter is written on the finest silk paper ; 
sometimes on a particular kind, called bird- 
paper. ‘This is placed lengthwise under one 
wing, and fastened with a pin to a feather. 
Care is taken, however, to turn the point of 
the pin away from the body, and to see that 
no part of the letter hangs loose. Ifthe wind 
is suffered to collect in it, the wing will 
become fatigued, and the pigeon be obliged 
to alight. 

We have spoken of this custom, as if 
it were confined to Asia. But it is not 
wholly so. Decius Brutus sent letters from 
Modena, by pigeons ; and they were used by 
the Dutch as late as 1574. Even now, it is 
stated that some of the merchants in Paris 
and Amsterdam employ carrier pigeons, in 
order to inform each other about the price 
of stocks, &c. 

When they set out on their journey, they 
first fly round and round the spot from 
which they start, going farther and farther 


" * We are unable to find the value of an Arabic ducat. 
The above sum must have been $1,000: it might have 
‘been over $2 000. 








THE CARRIER PIGEON. 
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off, and rising higher and higher, till they 
disappear.* Why they do this, is not fully 
ascertained. 

Pigeons of this kind have been known to 
fly 2700 miles in twenty-four hours. One 
instance is recorded of 150 miles an hour 
This, however, is much more than their 
usual speed. Mr. Audubon, the naturalist, 
estimates their usual flight at about one 
mile a minute, 

It is found that the common pigeons kill- 
ed in the neighborhood of New York some- 
times have their crops full of rice, which 
they must have obtained as far off at least as 
South Carolina or Georgia. Their powers 
of digestion is so great, that their food will 
be entirely dissolved in twelve hours. ‘They 
must therefore have travelled 500 miles in 
about six hours ; which is something more 
than a mile in a minute.—A pigeon, at this 
rate, might fly from the United States to 
Europe in less than three days. 

The eyesight of pigeons is very keen, as 
is shown by the following facts. In passing 
over a country, not well furnished with food 
which pleases them, they keep high in the 
air, but fly with an extended front, so as to 
enable them to survey hundreds of acres at 
once. But when the country is_ richly 
covered with food, they fly low, in order to 
discover the part which is the most plenti- 
fully supplied. 

The carrier pigeon was made use of in 
establishing a line of posts in Egypt, about 
the year 1450. Columbaries (pigeon houses) 
were for this purpose kept in towers, erected 
along the public roads, at certain fixed 
distances. 





*When they are let off from a balloon, which 
higher than the clouds, instead of flying round im a 
circle, they drop down like a plummet, till they can 
see the earth, after which they begin to wheel round in 
a spiral manner. 
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SKETCHES OF THE SOUTH. 
No VI. 
A TRIP TO DRUMMOND’S LAKE. 


| hve, as I told you, near the north end 
of the Dismal Swamp Canal; andone day 
I went with a friend to see the Lake. We 
went in a small boat, towed bya horse, with 
aloug line, which reached from the horse, 
as he walked along the bank, to the boat 
floating along in the canal. It was a very 
warm day, but we had an awning over the 
boat, which kept off the sunshine, and made 
it very pleasant to us; but it seemed to be 
‘very oppressive to the horse, and to the boy 
who rode him, 

The canal, at the end where we set off, 
is as much as 60 or 70 feet wide, but within 
a mile or two it becomes narrower, being 
only 40 feet in width. The water of tne 
canal 1s very clear of any thing like mud, 
but it is supplied principally from the 
swamp, and is of a dark color, not so dark 
as claret wine, but nearer to the color of 
water sweetened with sugar-house molasses. 
It is the best of water to drink, but some 
people do not like it. In warm weather, 
I dip it up in the morning, when the air 
makes it cool. As we sailed along up the 
canal we saw a great many little streams or 
spouts running into it out of the swamp. 

You know that still water is like a look- 
ing glass; so that the canal is a most inter- 
esting mirror. The bank of the canal is 
like a narrow green border down to the 
water’s edge, and frequently “has on it wild 
roses, and other pretty flowers. As I stood 
gazing into the water from the side of the 
boat, near to the bow, where every thing 
reflected appears of a darker hue, it was like 
enchantment. As we were swiftly drawn 
over the surface, and the scenery was con- 
stantly changing, the bank and the rushes, 





SKETCHES OF THE SOUTH. 


the shrubs and the flowers, and the tall 
cypress, cedar, and other trees, appeared 
exactly reversed, or tops downwards. We 
seemed to be floating, rapidly, in the middle 
of boundless space; with all the dark and 
changing, broken clouds, and the sky not 
blue but dark, and the sun so darkened that 
its reflection did not hurt our eyes—all 
appeared at an immeasurable depth below 
us, causing a sensation of sublimity almost 
painful, and which no words can commu- 
nicate. 

As we passed along up the canal, we 
observed an open plain on the left, extending 
for miles without either trees or bushes, 
and the grass very low, and thin. It has 
lately been burnt over, and half burnt logs 
are thickly scattered over it.—After a great 
rain this appears almost like a lake. On 
the right hand, for a mile or two, pines and 
other trees are very thick, but afterwards, 
there are few, except old dead trees; and a 
very thick growth of small trees, bushes, 
vines, reeds, and grass,—until we come to 
a lock called Northwest, ten miles, 

Here the swamp, for a mile, is héavily 
timbered, on both sides, with tall cypress, 
gum, and maple. Just before we arrive at 
this lock, we pass, on the left hand, a canal 
called North-West, running from the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, eastwardly, communicating 
with N. W. River, which empties into Curri- 
tuck Sound. The N. W. Lock has a lift of 
4 feet, is made of granite brought from 
Richmond and from Port Deposit, and is 
said to be of excellent workmanship. 

About a mile above the Lock we come to 
the Pond ditch, or feeder, 12 feet wide, com- 
ing in at right angles from the west. We 
proceed up this ditch, three miles, to the 
pond. This part of the trip is very inter- 
esting. 
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Now the solitariness increases. The tow- 
ing path is on the right or north side, and is 
much obstructed by grass and briers, and 
the other side, all the way, seems to -be one 
solid, and almost impenetrable mass of 
bushes, reeds, and briers. True, the briers 
were covered with tempting black-berries, 
which we had no time to gather, but they 
seemed to be the property of Water snakes, 
and Blac’x snakes, some of which we were 
disturbing every few minutes, to the great 
alarm of the ladies. 

Sometimes the trees formed a complete 
arch over us, so that we seemed to be pass- 
ing through atunnel. This is particularly 
the appearance, as we come near to the Lake, 
where the trees are larger. Here the pros- 
pect soon begins to clear up, and after pass- 
ing a wooden lock, rising two or three feet, 
and leaving our horse to feed on the bank, 
we emerge from the gloom into the bosom 
of the gently rippling Lake. 

The first sensation is delightful. This is 
gradually succeeded by a returning serious- 
ness, Every thing is strange and solitary. 
You see the whole border of the Lake, but 
when the lake is full, no beach of white 
gand. 

You see nothing but the same old moss 
clad Cypresses (in the whole circuit of 8 or 
9 miles) standing scattered out in the Lake, 
ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred yards from 
the shore, some dead, some half dead, and 
all wearing a most ancient appearance, min- 
gled with stumps just reaching above the 
surface, as if they had been there ever since 
the flood—No house, no garden, no vessel, 
no mark of human footsteps, except one or 
two piles of shingles on the opposite shore.— 
No farms, no hills enlivened with flocks or 
cattle—no distant mountain, no sound of ani- 
mation, except in our little company, and 


no creature in sight, but our horse, and one 
or two herons on the wing. 

How slow must pass the hours, of the 
man who keeps the lock here, and scarcely 
sees a face once ina week! The whole is 
interesting and strange, yet desolate and 
solitary. In twenty minutes we had seen 
all, taken some refreshment, drank of the 
water of the lake, which was very good, and 
set off on our return. No TRAVELLER 





For Parley’s Magazine. 


THE WOOD-BIRD. 


‘* Thou bird of the greenwood with plumage so bright 
Oh, why art thou not mid the sunny light 

That lies with a smile on the shure and the sea, 
Where the sea-birds play on their pinions free, 
And the clear blue waves have a foamy crest 


As they dance about on the ocean’s breast ?”’ 

** Better than sunlight, or shore, or sea, 

I love to range through the forest free ; 

Where the dark green leaves and the dewy flowers 
Are budding beneath their shadowy bowers.”’ 


‘* But the birds are at play in the deep blue sky; 
Away from these shades, and thy pinion try: 

In his downy cloud the skylark sings, — 

No shadow is there to darken thy wings,—- 

And high in the air on thy pathless way, 

Thou canst watch below thee the waters at play.”’ 


‘«< But the rivulet gleaming among the leaves 
That the blossoming woodbine silently weaves, 
Is fairer for me than the waves in the sun, 
That winding about, to the ocean run. 


“ And the carol sweet of the merry bird 

With an echo low in the sky is heard, 

The dove has mounted on dewy wings, 

On the bending bough the robin sings, 

While the leaves around him dance on the breeze, 
That comes with a sigh through the waving trees 


‘* From the wild festoon the wood-bird’s song, 
On the balmy wind is borne along, 
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As it dies away in the distance far, 
*T is sweeter still than those sky songs are. 


‘«* Yes, the song of thy mate is as dear to thee, 
As the songs of my sisters are to me; 

They are at play in the meadows bright, 
Where the flowers bloom in the sunny light, 


THE TYRANT AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 


And I will away to them through the dell, 
Then thou, beautiful wood-bird, farewell ! farewell! 


‘** Thou roamer fair with the sunny curl, 

Away to the place where the bright waters purl; 

And deck thy tresses with flowers that dwell 

In the light of the golden sunbeams—farewell ! * 
H W.G 
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THE TYRANT AND THE PHILOSOPHER.—a FaB_Le. 


A certain East Indian tyrant became so 
cruel, and lawless, and oppressive, that all 
his subjects hated him, and it was almost 
certain death to undertake to give him any 
advice. At last Sessa, a wise philosopher, 
undertook the perilous task of curing the 
tyrant of his wicked temper. 

For this purpose, he invented the game 
of chess, which cannot be played by one 
person alone. His expectation was that the 
tyrant would hear of it, and it would lead 
him to consider how little he could do or 
accomplish without the aid of his subjects. 
And what he expected soon came to pass. 
The tyrant having heard of the invention, 
sent for Sessa to teach the game to him, 
who instantly obeyed. 


In the course of the lesson the despot’s 
eyes were opened, and he congratulated 
himself on being—as he imagined himself— 
his own discoverer of what his real wisdom 
was. The game of chess became one of his 
favorite pastimes; he grew ardently attach- 
ed to the philosopher, and finally became 
a mild and good sovereign. 

Morar. That knowledge of ourselves 
sinks deepest into our hearts, and produces 
the most effect upon our lives, which we 
gain by experience, or think we have found 
out by our own sagacity. The ingenuity 
and merit of Sessa, the philosopher, are 
very great. The artful manner he contriv- 
ed to cure the tyrant of so wretched a tem- 
per, and at the same time make him think 
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it was himself alone who discovered the 
wholesome and profitable lesson, is certainly 
admirable, and may afford us many useful 
and salutary hints; though we do not, by any 
means, intend to recommend chess play- 
ing. 





THE OPOSSUM. 


Opossum’s teeth—feet —tail—marsupium—its color— 
food — uses—Hunting it—Their residence—Taming 
them—Their size. 

Tue Opossum has many peculiarities. 
It has no less than fifty teeth. Then its 
hind feet are remarkable. ‘There is a kind of 
thumb, on each, which renders them almost 
like hands, and enables them to use them as 
such. An opossum can cling by these /feet- 
hands to a smooth silk handkerchief, or 
even to a small skein of silk, and climb it. 
Their ears are very thin and delicate. On 
the upper lip are many strong whiskers, 
nearly three inches in length; and over 
each eye are two long black bristles, besides 
six or eight more on the back part of the 
cheek. 

Another curiosity about the opossum 
is its tail. By curving this round a limb, it 
van hang fron: a tree or any other project- 
ing body, to gather fruit or seize its prey. 
So dexterously will it use this member that 
it is not easy to make it fall to the ground, 
by snaking it from a limb; for if it cannot 
catch with its hands, while falling, it will by 
its tail. Even the young ones, a dozen at a 
time, when not larger than rats, may some- 
times’ be seen clinging with their own tails 
to that of their moter. 

They have one more peculiarity. The 
female has a fold or skin of the belly, so 
arranged as to form a marsupiwm, or pouch, 


large enough to receive all the young after 
birth, and here for a long time afterwards, 
they are nursed, and reared. 

The color of the opossum is a whitish 
gray. On the face, its woolly covering is 
short, and of a smoky white. That on the 
belly is the same. Its legs are nearly black, 
and its tail is thick and black, and covered by 
small scales. 

The food of this animal varies much, 
according to circumstances. It preys upon 
birds, small quadrupeds, eggs, and some- 
times it is thought upon insects, It is as 
troublesome to poultry yards as the weasel ; 
and kills its prey chiefly to suck the blood, 
like that animal. It is also very fond of the 
persimmon, a fruit growing in the southern 
states. It is here that the opossum is found 
in the greatest numbers, though it is also 
found in the middle and western states. In 
the time of ripe persimmons, its flesh is very 
fat, and much like that of a young pig. It 
is for the sake of its flesh and fat that 
hunters destroy it; but its wool might be 
made into very good coarse hats. 

The hunting of the opossum is one of 
those cruel sports in which many people 
love to indulge. It is true they make use 
of the animal, after it is slain; but how few 
would hunt it, if its fat and flesh were the 
only object! How few would leave their 
firesides, and go out, with their dogs, by 
night, were it not for the brutal pleasure 
they feel in the sport, as they call it. We 
must be allowed to protest against indulging 
in such pleasures; and if we have readers 
who are addicted to hunting, or fishing, or 
taking the lives of any animal, however 
small, or mean, we must beg them to think, 
for one moment, before they start on the 
next excursion, whether they would go if 
they took no more pleasure in it than they 
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THE OPOSSUM. 12% 


do in any common employment, in the field, 
the garden, the house, or the shop. If not 
they had better stay. God, who made the 
animals, and placed man over them to take 
care of and use, but not to abuse them, will 
never be pleased with our killing anything 
whatever, when we would not do it, if it 
were not for the sport. 

Opossum hunting isso common, however, 
and the animal uses so much artifice to 
escape, that we are willing to give an account 
of it. 

As soon as the opossum discovers his 
enemy approaching, he crawls swiftly along 
down the limb, till he comes to the first 
angle or crotch, where he lies concealed, till 
the dogs “tree him,” as it is called. Then 
the hunters ascend to shake him off. In 
this they find great difficulty, as we have 
already mentioned; though they contrive, 
in time, to worry out the poor animal, so 


‘that he falls to the ground, where either the 


other hunters, or the dogs, soon despatch 
him. 

But if the hunter, who ascends the tree, 
is alone, the opossum, as soon as he falls, 
instead of running away, steals slowly and 
quietly to a little distance, only, and then 
gathering itself into as small a coimpass as 
possible, lies as still, as if it were dead. This 
artifice is sometimes successful, for if there 
is much grass or underbrush, it is difficult to 


- discover him. 


After remaining in-this condition for some 


‘time, if no noise of danger is heard, the 


opossum unfolds himself, and slily creeps off. 
But upon the least noise, he curls up again, 
and pretends to be dead; and a stranger 
might be deceived, for he might be handled 
in the same manne as 4 really dead body. 
This feigning to be dead has given rise to 
the vulgar remark, when a person acts de- 


ceitfully, and pretends to be what he is not, 
he is “ playing possum.” 

Their usual haunts are thick forests; and 
their dens are often in the hollows of decay- 
ed trees, where they pass the day in sleep; 
and they seldom sally forth in quest of food 
except during the night. 

It is exceedingly curious to see the young, 
when the mother is at rest, take refuge in 
the pouch; and then peep out occasionally, 
one, two, or three of them at a time, to see 
what is going on. When met, in this con- 
dition, the mother makes battle with great 
courage, and by means of her long sharp 
teeth with some effect. 

If taken young, the opossum may easily 
be tamed; and they seem even fond of 
human society, and sometimes become quite 
troublesome. If not taken till they are full 
grown, it is almost impossible to keep them; 
for take what pains you may, the moment 
they get a chance, they will desert. It is 
thought by one writer that there are many, 
now in the cellars of Philadelphia that have 
escaped in this manner, and live there secure 
and unsuspected; coming out of their re- 
treat only by night. Discoveries have been 
made which confirm this suspicion. 

The body of the full grown opossum is 
twenty inches in length, and its tail twelve. 
They weigh about fourteen pounds, and the 


number of their young is from twelve to 
sixteen. 





LONGEVITY. 


Coxrain, Mass. is a town of about 1800 
inhabitants, of whom 119 are over seventy 
years of age, 29 are over eighty, and 5 or 6 
over ninety ; a degree of longevity perhaps 
unequalled in the world, for the number of 
inhabitants. 
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121 A VISIT TO ROME. 


VISIT TO ROME. 
No. VI. 


The Vatican—Its Musewum—Statues—Hall of Animals— 
Hall of the Myses—Geographical gallery—Museum 
a mile long. 

I have seen the Vatican. But how shall 
J describe it ? Its splendid galleries, pictured 
roofs, painted ceilings, mosaic pavements, 
marble halls, magnificent gates, majestic and 
polished columns, murmuring fountains, 
Egyptian granites, Grecian marbles, and 
oriental alabasters, have so confused my 
senses, that I can scarcely believe in its 
reality ; and I am ready to ask myself if it is 
not all a dream. 

From my youth I heard of the Vatican ; 
but I knew nothing of it, and only fancied 
it to be the gloomy residence of a bigoted 
and haughty Pontiff. 1 had never heard 
of its museum. The outside of the Vatican, 
BS not, indeed, prepossessing. It is a huge 
collection of odd buildings, curiously jum- 
bled together, full of sharp angles and strange 
excrescences. Some one has justly observed 
that it looks like a company of palaces 
jostling each other for the precedency, 
much more than it does like a single 
palace. 

We ascended a stair case, and passing 
along through an apartment painted in 
arabesque, with shells, fancy patterns, &c. 
we entered the first part of the Museum. 
We traversed a long gallery, the walls of 
which were completely covered with ancient 
sepulchral inscriptions of the sculptured 
tombs of the dead. Among them we ob- 
served a small marble temple, dedicated to 
Neptune. 

Entering another gallery, we passed 
through a double range of the statues of 
heroes, emperors, and gods, among which 
my eye was caught by a beautiful though 


headless female figure, pressing forward, 
her drapery thrown back by the wind. 
Some suppose it to be Minerva; others 
Niobe. I was particularly struck with the 
fine colossal statue of Tiberius; Demos- 
thenes, with a book in his hand ; Antonius 
Musa, the young physician who saved the 
life of Augustus, by the use of the cold bath 
Fortune, crowned with her diadem, care- 
lessly turning the globe at her feet with her 
rudder; and a huge Hercules, stretched 
upon his lion’s skin. 

We passed on to another part of the 
museum called the “ Hall of Animals,” which 
is peopled with figures of wild beasts and 
tame, birds, fishes, reptiles, crocodiles, and 
men of all kinds and sizes, ancient and mod- 
ern. Some of these are admirably execut- 
ed. The head of a mule and a live lobster 
and a few other figures, particularly struck 
us among the motley assemblage, and it is 
curious to see how closely the natural colors 
of the animals are imitated in the variety 
of ancient marbles. 

In this, as well as several other parts of 
the Museum, we observed the sacrifice of 
Mithra, one of the old Roman deities. 
Mithra was probably, at first, the symbol of 
the sun, or fire, the great deity of the Per- 
sians. He appears here, however, between 
the sun and the moon, pressing one knee on 
the back of a prostrate bull, whose neck he 
pierces with adagger He has also been 
invested with a Phrvgian cap and trowsers. 
Around him are numerous representations 
of dogs, serpents, and reptiles. 

From the Hall of Animals, we pass into 
another great saloon, at one end of which, 
wrapped in his pallium (a kind of cloak) 
and wielding his thunderbolts, sits Jupiter, 
who may in some sort be regarded as the 
father of the Museum, as he was imagined to 
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be of the gods; for his statue was the first 
which was placed here. 

Passing the statue of Cleopatra, and two 
celebrated Greek poets, we came to the 
“Shepherd of Paris,” in his Phrygian cap, 
seated on a rock, with the apple in his hand, 
as if considering to whom he should give it. 
Near them were also the busts of Nero, Cato, 
Julius Ceesar, and many others. 

Presently we came to the Hall of the 
“Muses.” These nine “sisters” (supposed 
to preside over poets and musicians) were 
ranged around, apparently lost in the dreams 
of fancy, or touching their golden harps, or 
bursting into strams of unpremeditated 
eloquence. Between the figures of the 
Muses, are some of the Greek philosophers 
and poets ; Sophocles and Euripides ; Soc- 
rates and Alcibiades. 

We passed on to a vast circular hall, of 
still more striking magnificence, surrounded 
by busts and statues of giant size, amongst 
which was the benignant Ceres ; the warlike 
Juno Lanuvina, in her goat skin garb, her 
dart, her buckler, and her helmet, rushing 
to battle; Hadrian ; Jupiter, the imagined 


king of heaven ; the dark and grisly head of 


Jupiter Serapis, the monarch of hell, once 
crowned with the sevenfold rays of the 
planets; and the head of Ocean, entwined 
with grapes, as the emblem of plenty. 

We next turned into a beautiful circular 
hall, with a richly sculptured marble car in 
the centre, drawn by two fiery steeds. 
Around its sides, many bas-reliefs. Some 
represent the sports of the ancient circus, 
with some of the accidents that used te 
befall them—charioteers crushed among the 
wheels, &c. But we must go on. 

We proceeded through long galleries, 
filled with statues, busts, bas-reliefs, and 
sarcophagi (stone coffins); with altars and 


inscriptions, and immense ancicnt vases 
formed into many curious shapes, from the 
rarest and most precious jaspers, marbles, 
and alabasters. We also traversed a long 
geographical gallery, the walls of which are 
covered with immense maps of the m sun 
tains, rivers, and plains of Italy. 

I have no hesitation in believing that you 
cannot see the Vatica museum without 
walking a mile and three quarters! The 
library, the halls, and the galleries are alone 
more than 1100 feet in length, which is near 
a quarter of a mile. The museum alone is 
computed to be a mile. Not that the vari- 
ous halls, galleries, &c. would actually mea- 
sure this in extent; but to see the whole 
you are obliged to pass twice through the 
picture gallery and the library, as well as 
several other apartments. 

But we had not yet seen, what I came 
there solely to see, the Apollo Belvidere, 
and the Laocoon. 





MANUFACTURE OF LEAD 


St. Louis is in the centre of what may be call 
ed the lead region, and of the trade in that val- 
uable metal. There are two great lead districts 
in this country, which exceed, perhaps, those 
of any other country in the world, in the abun- 
dance and richness of the lead ore. One of 
these districts is in Missouri, chiefly in Washing- 
ton county, about 70 miles southwest 02f St. 
Louis. The making of lead commenced at 
these mines about 30 years ago. But it is only 
within about ten years that very large quantities 
began to be made. The principal “ diggings,” 
as they are called, are found in a district of 15 
miles in width, by about 30 in length. It is 
estimated, that 3,000,000 lbs. are made there an- 
nually, giving employment to 1,200 persens. 
The ore is chiefly found here in deposits, and 
not in veins, 
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‘ A SOUTH SEA VESSEL. 


THE engraving is designed to represent a 
kind of vesse! used by the natives of some 
of the islands in the Pacific Ocean. It is 
called, as we understand, a Proa. 

One of our readers says, that in mention- 
ing the names of vessels last week, the 
barque was omitted. It was indeed, but so 
were many others. We did not intend to 
mention half the names given to the smaller 
sort of vessels, either in this, or in other 
countries. If the reader can readily distin- 
guish ships, and brigs, and schooners, and 
sloops, he will get along very well, as long 
as he remains upon land. When he goes 
to sea, there will be time enough to learn 
the rest. 

There is so much to be known in this 
world, that it is impossible for any individual 
to know the particulars of everything, even 
if he lives to be a hundred years old. It is 
true, he may know a great deal; and wo to 
him who idles away his time, and pleads as 
his only excuse for it, that there is so much 





to learn that he does not know where to 
begin. Begin with those things that your 
parents and teachersassign you. You must 
trust them in many things; and you will 
do well to trust to their judgmegt in the 
selection of your studies. Besides, the 
way to learn a great deal, is not to grasp at 
too many things at once; but, to learn a 
few things at a time, and learn that few 
thoroughly. 

When you can no longer go to school, or 
have the advice of your parents or teachers, 
if you then find that you are ignorant of 
certain things which it is important for you 
to know, why, take hold and study them by 
yourself. Those youth of both sexes whe 
think they ought to lay by their studies and 
leave off learning, the moment they leave 
their schools, make a most sad mistake. 
They are only just then prepared to begin 
to learn. This in fact, is, or should be, the 


great object of going to school ;—to teach 
us how te teach ourselves. 
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No one ought to think of ceasing to learn 
till he is seventy years old, if he lives so 
long. Franklin continued to learn till he 
was eighty-four. Nor is it certain that 
the wise and good will ever leave off learn- 
ing. Many think that those who are ad- 
mitted to the heaverly world, if they have 
acquired the habit of loving to study here 
below, and kept it up though life, will go 
on learning, for ever and ever. 

Be that as it may, the youth who stops 
learning for one day, as long as he lives in 
this world, certainly errs. The day that 
passes (if we are in health) without our ac- 
quiring one idea, or becoming any better, is 
lost,—tost irrecoverably—LostT FOR EVER! 





CHEMISTRY. 
No. IV. 


More experiments—Difference between a solution and 
a mixture—Other solvents besides water—Two or 
three curious facts 


WE have seen that water dissolves a 
great many things; and we have learned 
how they can be made to dissolve faster 
in one way than in another. 

Although there may be a hundred things 
soluble in water, which we did not mention, 
there are some things which water will 
not dissolve, whether cold or heated; or 
whether they are in coarse lumps or pulver- 
ized. Chalk is one of these; so are clay, 
and sand, saw dust, pebbles, &c. 

Bring me, if you please, a tumbler of 
water. “ Dod you mean hot water, or cold ?” 
Either will answer; but as the tea kettle is 
at hand, you may bring that which is hot. 
I throw this piece of chalk into it. We will 
wait, a little while, and see whether it dis- 
solves. If you go to your play, be sure to 
return in am hour. 

Well, the chalk, as you see, remains as it 


was. If you doubt it, you can taste of the 
water. It has no chalky taste. Just pul. 
verize that piece, very finely, and throw 
that, too, into the tumbler. We need not 
wait long; for if it ever dissolves, it wil 
begin to dissolve soon. Shake the glas 
well. You see the water looks whitish, or 
turbid, as we call it. We will let it stand, 
few minutes, and do something else. 

You may bring three tumblers more, of 
water. I will put some pulverized clay in 
one ; some sand in another; and a little fine 
sugar in the third. You may take the glass 
containing the sugar, and I will take the 
two others 

Let us now shake them all well. You 
see that those in my hands appear muddy, 
but yours does not. Do you know the 
reason? “No, sir.” Then I will tell you 
The sugar does not mix with the water, a 
the clay andsand do. It is so fine, and the 
water is so hot, that it melts at once, before 
it has time to become thick or turbid. We 
will now let them all stand, and look at the 
first tumbler with the powdered chalk in it 

Do you not see that the chalk has all 
settled ; that there is just as much of it as! 
put in; and that the water is as clear, (or 
transparent) as ever? ‘Taste the solution 
and see if it has a chalky taste. “ No, sir, 
not at all.” 

I said, taste the solution, but it is not 8 
solution. It is only a mixture. It was the 
same with the mass in the other two tum- 
blers ;—the water, I mean, and the clay and 
sand. You see the clay and sand, like the 
chalk, are settled at the bottom of the tum 
blers ; but that it is not so with the solution 
of sugar, which stands by the side of them. 
Thus you have learned the difference be- 
tween a solution and a mixture, 

I ought to have told you, before now, that 
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there are other solvents, besides water. 
Many things will dissolve in oil, and alcohol, 
and acids ; but of this we will talk more, by 
and by. 

There are two things more to be mention- 
ed. Water will not hold salt, sugar, &c. 
as long as we choose to keep putting them 
into it; but after it has dissolved, as much 
as it will hold, the rest remains as we put it 
in, whether it is powdered, or in a lump: 
and when water or any other liquid, will 
hold no more of a thing, we say it is satura- 
ted ; that is, it is full. 

But this, again, leads us to another curi- 
ous fact. The salt or sugar which we dis- 
solve, does not fill up the tumbler at all; 
but the chalk and other things that will not 
dissolve, do. ‘This leads chemists to think 


INKSTANDS 


that there are little spaces, or interstices, be- 
tween the particles,like those between apples, 
in a measure, only a thousand times smaller. 
You know that you might put a great deal 
of sand, or even shot, into a bushel of apples, 
without filling up the measure. In like 
manner, as it is thought, the particles of 
sugar, in the solution, get in between the 
particles of water ; for if it were not so, why 
should not sugar, as well as chalk, make the 
tumbler more full than it was before ? 


I meant to have proposed to the reader, 
before now, to try all the little experiments 
mentioned, as we go along. It would be 
useful, if not amusing. In the next number, 
I propose to take up the subject of evapora- 
tion. 











INKSTANDS. 


Tue inkstand, of which the foregoing is 
4 picture, was found among the ruins of 
Herculaneum. From the ninth chapter of 
Ezekiel it eppears that the Jews wore their 
nkhorns, or inkbottles, at their girdles. 

What you see lying against the inkbottle, 
m the engraving, isa reed pen. This, too, 
was found at Herculaneum; but most of 
these which were found there were merely 


pointed sticks, like skewers.—The apostles 
John and Paul, both speak of writmg with 
pen and ink, but their pens were not made 
of quills, like ours; but of reeds. Some 
wrote, or rather scratched, with iron pens 
or bodkins; but reed pens, dipped in ink, 
were much better, and they could write 
with them much faster. 
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EARLY RISING, 


Anecdote of Julius—What he ought to have done— 
Reflections. 

“T wish you would wake me. up, tomor- 
row morning, at just five o’elock,” said 
Jalius, the other evening, as he went yawn- 
ing to bed, at about eleven o’clock. “Very 
well,” I replied; “ Pll wake you.” 

So, in the morning, I waked him,—not 
by halves, but effectually ;—and he pretend- 
ed to be about to get up. I left him for an 
hour, and then returned to his room. Do 
you think he had risen? By no means. 
There he was, chained in sleep; and the 
morning sun shining full in his face. 

The next night, he begged me to wake 
him again the next morning ;—and again 
and again. I did it,as he requested. Some 
times, after yawning a little while, he would 
get up; but, in general, he went to sleep 
again. 

I grew tired of waking him, at last. For 
of what possible use was it? I might have 
continued it through life, before I should 
have learned him to wake of his own accord. 
Every person who wishes to form a habit 
tf rising early, should second the exertions 
uf others by his own resolution. 

He should not lie a single moment after 
he is awaked, but jump out of bed in an 
instant. The next morning he should do 
the same. More than this, he should go to 
bed with a strong resolution that he will 
do so. ; 

The person—young or old—who springs 
up instantaneously, after awaking, will awake 
the next morning a little earlier than before ; 
the next a little earlier still; and soon. In 
this way, any individual may rise as early 
as he pleases. 

There is one thing indispensable, however, 
to early rising ; which is, going to bed early. 


In vain, or nearly in vain is it for Julius ty 
expect he can ever forma habit of early 
rising, so long as he sits up till ten or eleven 
o’clock. If he would rise at five, he ought 
to be in bed and asleep by eight in the even. 
ing, or by nine at the farthest. People ought 
to sleep nearly half their hours before mid- 
night. 

I have found no difficulty of waking when 
I please; that is, after a few days trial, 
Nor does it take long to form the habit, when 
we are once resolute. A strong will is 
almostomnipotent. It doesnot take so long 
to break up old habits, (if they are really 
believed to be bad,) and form new ones, ag 
many indolent people who bury themselves 
at eleven or twelve o’clock at night, in feath 
er beds, affect to believe. If we are free, 
as God, our Creator, made us, we can very 
soon form any habits which we believe it to 
be our duty to form; and custom will attach 
us to them, and make every thing easy and 
natural ; and even pleasurable. 





GEOGRAPHY .—THE MOON. 


Waite the Earth goes round the Sun ae- 
cording to the description usually given, it 
is accompanied by another body much small- 
er than itself, called the Moon. The diam- 
eter of the moon is not quite 2,200 miles, 
and its distance from the earth about 
240,000 miles. 

The moon is not aluminous body, that is, 
it does not shine by any light of its own, 
like the sun. It shines by reflecting the 
sun’s rays. Opaque bodies, like a brick 
wall, a wooden paling, the moon, the earth, 
reflect the rays of light which fall upon 
them. ‘Transparent objects, such as cleat 
water, and glass, allow the rays of light te 
pass through. 
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The moon makes a circuit of the earth in 
about twenty-eight days. Sometimes, there- 
fore, the moon is at the same side of the 
earth as the sun, and sometimes at the other 
side. 

The moon being a round body, the light 
of the sun can only shine upon one half of 
jtat once. When the moon is at the same 
side of the earth as the sun, that half of the 
moon which is lighted up or illuminated by 
the sun, is turned away from the earth. At 
that time, the moon is invisible to the in- 
habitants of the earth—it is what we call the 
change of the moon, or new moon. As the 
moon travels round to the other side of the 
earth, the illuminated part of the moon is 
gradually more and more turned to the 
earth, till at last the whole of the illuminated 
part of the moon is turned towards the earth. 
This is the period of full moon, when we 
see the full circle of light. While the moon 
continues its course round the earth, the 
illuminated part of the moon is gradually 
more and more turned away from the earth, 
till at last no part of it is again any longer 
visible. 


«0D 





This little drawing represents the situation 
of the sun (s), earth (£), and moon (m), at 
the period of new moon. The half of the 
moon which is illuminated, is turned away 
from the earth. The dark half of the moon, 
or that half upon which the sun’s rays do 
not fall, is turned towards the earth. The 
moon is therefore invisible to the inhabitants 
of the earth. 


In the next drawing, the illuminated part 


pearance of full moon. 


De 


is turned towards the earth, making the ap- 
Par. Cabinet. 








THE PSALTERY. 

Tue Scriptures sometimes mention the 
psaltery, as in the fourth chapter of Daniel, 
the tenth of I. Samuel, and several of the 
Psalms; but this instrument of music is very 
often called the viol. Thus, when we read 
of the harp and the viol, at noisy and in- 


temperate feasts, as in the fifth chapter of 
Isaiah, many have thought of the violin or 


fiddle. But this latter instrument was not 
known in the Bible times, that we are aware 
of. All instruments of music may be used 
among gluttons and drunkards, but this is 
devoting them to a purpose for which they 
were never intended. Music ought to be 
used to soothe the passions, compose the 
mind, and relieve bodily fatigue ; and elevate 
the feelings and the affections. 





Who purposely cheats his friend, would 
at his God if it were in his power. 
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CHINESE MANDARINS. 


Whe they are—T heir numbers—Salaries—Dress—Their 
Conduct. 

Chinese Mandarins are magistrates. They 
are chosen from every class of the people, 
but always on account of great personal 
merit, or services rendered to their country. 

The number of mandarins in the empire 
is estimated at 493,000. They are divided 
into two orders, civil and military. Their 
salaries are low. The highest do not 
amount to more than 1000 crowns a year ; 
though when they go on any particular 
inission, their expenses are paid by the gov- 
ernment. 

No persons but Mandarins have the 
right to wear gold-embroidered clothes. 
There are nine orders of these mandarins, 
distinguishable by the button, the plate, 
and the girdle. The button, in the first 
order, is of ruby ; the 2d, worked coral ; 3d, 
sapphire, or transparent blue stone; 4th, 
azure, or opaque blue; Sth, rock crystal or 
jransparent white; 6th, a marine shell; 7th 
ind 8th, wrought gold; and 9th, wrought 
silver. The Emperor sometimes allows 
them to wear a peacock’s feather in their 
hat, by way of peculiar favor. 

Their robes are embroidered in squares, 
before and behfhd, with the figure of a 
pelican, Guinea fowl, peacock, crane, pheas- 
ant, bear, swan, tiger, &c. according to 
their degrees. The ornament of the civil 
mandarins is from the feathered animals; 
that of the military, from the four-footed 
race. 

The mandurins are closely watched, and 
if found to misbehave, their situations may 
be changed at once. The smallness of their 
salaries often tempts them to exact money 
which they ought not, but they are some- 
times artful enough to escape unpunished. 


There is but one family in China that is 
considered as being born nobles. This is 
the family of Confucius, their famous law- 
giver, who lived above 2000 years ago. 





GARDENS IN SHIPS. 


To sow in the temperate zone and reap be- 
tween the tropics, is a somewhat singular thing 
—yet is constantly done: for the great East 
India ships, in imitation of the Dutch, who 
first introduced the practice, have small salad 
gardens in flat wooden boxes on their sterns, 
where the seed, acted upor by a heat increasing 
daily, shoots in a surprisit.gly rapid manner. In 
these the number of crops in a year are more 
numerous than in any spot on earth, for the 
gardeners, if so minded, can command almost 
any temperature. 





FLYING-FISH. 


Bryonp twenty-two degrees of latitude, 
Humboldt found the surface of the sea covered 
with flying-fish, which sprung into the air toa 
height of twelve, fifteen, and even eighteen 
feet, and sometimes fell upon the deck. The 
great size of the swimming bladder in these an- 
mals, being two thirds the length of their body 
as well as that of the pectoral fins, enable them 
to traverse the air a space of 24 feet horizontal 
distance, before falling again into the water. 





THE NEWS-MONGER. 


Some people are never happy but in hear- 
ing or telling the news. A person being at 
a public house one day, asked a stranger 
who came in; “What news?” Says the 
stranger; “ Why, 40,000 men have risen to- 
day.” The news-monger, supposing the 
stranger referred to a rebellion in the coun- 
try, asked him; “What do they intend to 
do?” “Why, go to bed again, at night;’ 
said the stranger 
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PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF GEN. PUTNAM, 


A FAMOUS WOLF STORY. 
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PUTNAM AND THE WOLF.—AN 


THERE are few boys, ten years of age, 
who have not heard or read about Putnam 
and the wolf. It is a story which will be 
read by the young, for ought we know, as 
long as the world stands. Nor are we often 
content with reading it once, Most of us 
read it again and again, and the last time 
with nearly as much interest as the first. 

Israel Putnam was born in Salem, in 
Massachusetts, January 7, 1718. In the year 
1739, when he was in his 22d year, he re- 
moved with his family to Pomfret, in 
Connecticut, forty miles east of Hartford. 
VoL. mu. 9 








OLD STORY IN A NEW DRESS. 


The country was then new, and Mr. Putnam, 
who was a farmer, bought a new farm, and 
immediately engaged in building a house 
and barn, felling woods, making fences, sow- 
ing grain, setting out orchards, and raising 
cattle and sheep. 

Mr. Putnam not only met with the com- 
mon difficulties of clearing up new land, 
but with very great trouble from wolves, 
There was an old she wolf living in the 
woods not far off, who with her whelps 
had destroyed most of the sheep in the 
neighborhood for several years. She did 
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not spare those of Putnam. In one night 

he lost seventy fine sheep and goats, besides 

having many lambs and kids wounded. 
The people had tried, for some time, to 


destroy their cunning old enemy, but thus 
‘far without success. They sometimes shot 


down the young ones, but the old one, when 
pursued closely, would generally run into 
the western woods, and after some time re- 
turn, and begin her work again. 

Tired out with her depredations, Putnam 
and five of his neighbors agreed to hunt, 
two at a time, till they could destroy her. 
She had lost the toes of one of her feet, in a 
steel trap, so that she made one track shorter 
than the other. This enabled them to distin- 
guish her track from that of any other wolf. 

A light snow having just fallen, the hunt- 
ers soon found her track. They pursued 
her to Connecticut river, and then back to 
Pomfret; and at length the bloodhounds 
drove her into a den only about three miles 
from Mr. Putnam’s house. The people 
collected together, with dogs, guns, straw, 
fire, and sulphur, and tried to burn her out, 
as they called it; but without effect. They 
sent in the dogs, but they got bad!y wounded, 
and refused to return. 

After toiling till ten o’clock in the evening 
without any success, Putnam proposed to 
his servant, a colored man, to go into the 
cave and shoot the wolf; but he was afraid 
to venture. Putnam was angry at this, and 
said he was ashamed to have a coward 
in his family. But what could be done? 
If they went away,she would escape, and 
soon be playing her pranks over again. 
Putnam at length determined to go into the 


cave himself, 


Wild animals, it was well known, are 


‘afraid of fire ; so he procured scme strips of 


birch bark to use as torches, and having 


pulled off his coat and vest, ant fastened a | 
long rope round his legs, by which he might 
be pulled back, when he made a signal by 
kicking it, he prepared for his journey. 

The mouth of the cavern is about two 
feet square. You descend in a slaniin 
direction about fifteen feet, then horizontally 
ten more, then ascend gradually sixteen 
more to the end. The cave is nowhere 
more than three feet wide, nor is it high 
enough any where for a man to stand up in, 
The entrance, in winter, is usually covered 
with ice and is very slippery. 

With his torch in his hand, he now en. 
tered, head foremost, and crawled along the 
first sixteen feet, till he came to the horizon- 
tal part of the den, when he halted; but not 
a breath could be heard. His torch madea 
little circle of light, but around it the dark- 
ness was almost like that of Egypt. None 
but wild beasts had probably ever been there 
before. 

He continued to crawl along, very cat- 
tiously, over tlie horizontal spot of ten feet, 
but the moment he came to the last or as- 
cending portion, the fiery eyeballs of the 
wolf appeared ; who was sitting at the very 
end ofthe den. Startled at seeing the torch, 
she gnashed her teeth, and gave a sullen 
growl. The people at the mouth of the 
cave heard the growling; and as he had 
found out where she was, and kicked the 
rope just at that instant, they concluded the 
wolf had attacked him, and drew him out 
of the cave so swiftly as almost to tear his 
clothes off, besides severly bruising him in 
several places. 

Having adjusted his clothes, and loaded 
his gun with nine buck shot, -he took his 
gun in one hand, and his torch in the other, 
and went into the cave the second time. 
Venturing a little nearer than before, the 
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wolf looxed more fierce, and howled more 
terribly than ever. Perceiving that he had 
ventured about far enough, and knowing by 
her rolling her eyes, snapping her teeth, and 
dropping her head between her fore legs, 
that she was about to spring at him, he took 
good aim at her head, and fired. 

The people who held the rope, hearing 
tne gun, drew him out of the cave again ; 
but the shock of the gun@and the thick 
smoke, had almost taken away his senses. 
After waiting some time for the smoke to 
escape, he went down once more. 

Approaching the wolf, and holding his 
torch to her nose, he saw at once she was 
dead, upon which he took hold of ber ears, 
and again kicked the rope. The people 
above, with shouts of great joy, now dragged 
them both out together. 





THe YOUNG CHEMIST. 
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What evaporation is—Experiment—Precipitation—The 
Moral. 

It is now time to tell you how to separate 
salt, sugar, &c. from water, after they have 
been dissolved in it. 

You have seen the steam issuing from 
the mouth of the tea kettle, while the water 
init was boiling. Now this steam is form- 
ed by the heat of the fire, which uniting 
with the water, drives its particles, (as I 
called them in our last conversation) farther 
and farther apart, and makes it take another 
form; that of vapor or steam. 

Now from this you may get an idea how 
sugar and water are separated, so that the 
sugar may appear again. By boiling the 
solution long enough, you can change all 
the water in it into vapor, and the sugar 
will be left at the bottom in a solid form. 


Other solutions may be treated in the same 
manner, and with similar effects. R 

The process of thus changing water into 
vapor, is called evaporation. Water evapo- 
rates much more rapidly when it is boiling 
hot, than when it is cooler. Still it will 
evaporate more or less at all times, when 
not.so cold as to be frozen, if it is exposed 
to the air. You know that a wet floor will 
soon become dry again ; and that the water 
in a large flat vessel or trough, will in a 
little while dry up. Now this drying up is 
neither more nor less than evaporation. 

You nave been already told that some 
things will dissolve in alcohol. Camphire 
(not camphire gum, as ii is sometimes called, 
for it is not a gum) is one of them. When 
you have putas much camphire into a tum- 
bler of alcohol as the alcohol can dissolve, 
that is to say, when it is saturated, if we wish 
to separate the camphire from the water 
again, we need not boil it, as we must many 
solutions, for there is a way which is much 
quicker and easier. 

If you put the solution in a large vessel, 
and pour in a considerable quantity of water, 
you will find that instead of being transpa- 
rent as glass, the solution will, at once, be- 
come muddy and whitish ; this is owing to 
the separation of the camphire from the 
alcohol, for the camphire falls to the bottom 
of the vessel, in the form of a curd. 

To prove this, you might weigh the cam 
phire both before and afterward. Suppose 
you should do so, and find it just an 
ounce. Then by weighing it after it falls 
to the bottom of the vessel, you will find # 
weighs exactly as much as it did before. 
Does not this prove, conclusively, that it 
separated from the alcohol? Why it should 
do so, is another question. We will talk 
about that hereafter. 








DIFFERENCE OF COLOR. 


Now this separating one thing from 
another, in which it is dissolved, by pouring 
in something else, we call precipitation. The 
camphire is precipitated from the alcohol. 
There are many other things which can be 
previpitated from their solvent by pouring 
in a third substance, of quite a different 
nature. But the example already given is 
sufficient for the present. 

Thus far, it has been one principal object, 
to teach you the meaning of certain hard 
words. They are words which will occur 
—some of them, and perhaps all—in every 
Jesson on this interesting subject. Before 
going deeply into the study of Chemistry 
every one needs an introduction to it, some- 
thing like the foregoing. 

Let us see what progress has been made. 
We have learned the meaning of the follow- 
ing among many more important words, 
Solution, Solvent, Soluble, Mixture, Pulver- 
ize, Saturate, Saturation, Vapor, Evaporate, 
Evaporation, Precipitate, Precipitation. 

Our next number will be much longer, 
and will appear to many of you to be much 
more important than those which have been 
already given. But they are not, in fact, a 
whit more important. The corner-stone, 
and indeed every foundation stone in a 
building, is as important as any other part 
of it, if not more so; even if it should take 
six times as long to lay it, as it does to lay 
a stone of equal size when you get a little 
higher up. In our lessons thus far, then, 
we have been laying foundation stones. If 
we have laid them strong and well, we can 
build much faster, presently. But if not, the 
wall will be in danger of tumbling down, 
when we get up a little way, which, if 
nothing worse hiappens, will hinder us. 

Mora. The young chemist may learn one 
moral lesson from what we have just been say 
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ing. If it is of so much consequence to lay 
well the corner-stone of buildings, and the cor. 
ner-stone of chemistry, is it not equally necessa. 
ry that the young of both sexes, and of alj 
ages, should strive to lay well the corner-stone 
of a good name, and a good character? Will 
not the walls be otherwise in danger of falling 
down, by and by ? 

And what are the corner-stones of a good and 
virtuous character? If I thought you did not 
know, I wouf#tell you their names. I would 
begin with kindness, and good nature, and love 
to parents and brothers and sisters and teachers 
and neighbors, and to Gop But _ surely it 
cannot be necessary to tell you this. Your 
parents and teachers have pressed it upon you 
a hundred times, I suppose. My object is to 
persuade you to BEGIN to do what you already 
know you ought to do. 





DIFFERENCE OF COLOR. 
Gop gave to Afric’s sons, 
A brow of sable dye,— 
And spread the country of their birth 
Beneath a burning sky,— 
And that a cheek of olive, made 
The little Hindoo child, 
And darkly stained the forest tribes 
That roam our western wild. 


To me, he gave a form 
Of rather whiter clay, — 
But am I therefore, in his sight, 
Respected more than they ? 
No !—’T is the hue of deeds and thoughts 
He traces in his Book,— : 
"T is the complexion of the heart, 
On which he deigns to look 


Not by the tinted cheek, 
That fades away so fast, 

But by the color of the soul, 
We shall be judged at last. 

The righteous Judge, will look at me 
With sorrow in His eyes, 

If I, my brother's darker brow 


Ahould ever dare despise. LHS 
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A Horsez, whose each ancestral steed, 


Was much renowned for strength and speed 


Reeased awhile from curb and rein, 
Strode proudly o’er the grassy plain, 
And thus a reverie began. 


“ Fool that I am, that puny man 
Should ruie me with his tyrant hand, 
And make me move at his command. 
No longer will I thus submit 

Yo goading spur and galling bit ; 
But, unconfined, for ever roam, 
Making each lovely vale my home; 
And as my kindred horses free, 

Who live far off in Araby.” 


Thus spoke the idler, and away 

The truant wandered many a day : 
The next day, and the next, he spent 
In idleness and discontent. 


At length fatigued with doing nought, 


His master’s field again he sought. 


The fence scarce leaped, the groom appears, 


And rattling corn salutes his ears ; 
He runs forgetful of the past, 
And finds he’s fairly caught at last 


THE HORSE AND GROOM. 


THE HORSE AND GROOM. —A FABLE 


Now safely in the stable tied 

A whip salutes his cringing side , 

His evening gambols now are o’er, 
He treads the verdant plain no more ; 
But in the city’s crowded air, 

A life of toil is doomed to bear. 


Morat. 
How oft it is, that we abuse, 
The time allotted us to tse ; 
And then in after years repent, 
The many thoughtless hours we ‘ve spent. 





PINS. 


How quickly a luxury becomes a conve- 
nience, and a convenience a necessary 
Pins, of which so many thousands of mil- 
lions are now used annually, were not 
known in England 300 years ago. Up to 
1543, both sexes were in the habit of using 
loop-holes, ribbons, lacings with points and 
tags, clasps, hooks and eyes, and little brass 
skewers. 














LETTERS ABOUT BOSTON 


LETTERS ABOUT BOSTON, 
THE RAIL ROAD. 
Dear GEORGE; 

You say you wish I would tell you 
what is going on in Boston; and that you 
think it would be interesting to other 
readers as well as yourself. Now the truth 
is, Boston is quite a large city; and if I 
should undertake to tell you about every 
thing that is going on here, I should find no 
room for anything else in the Magazine. 
However, if you will be contented with one 
or two pages on this subject in a magazine, 
and wait patiently till I can have time 
enough to tell you about some of the princi- 
pal things here, I will begin. 

But what shall I begin with? Here is a 
difficulty. To you one thing would be most 
interesting ; to another something else. Now 
I cannot suit every body, and you must not 
expect me to try. But I must not waste 
time in talking about where to begin; for 
then I shall please nobody.—I will begin 
about the Rart Roap. 

You have heard, I suppose, that they are 
building a Rail Road from Boston to Wor- 
cester, forty miles westward, and another 
from Boston to Lowell, twenty-five miles 
northward. Well, they have finished nine 
miles of the Boston and Worcester road, so 
that they can travel upon it. Cars have run 
to Newton, a distance of nine miles, for 
some time. ‘They make three trips and 
return, every day. _ 

They are about thirty or thirty-five min- 
utes in travelling the nine miles. ‘They set 
out from Boston, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; again at ten o’clock ; and lastly at three 
in the afternoon. ‘To a person who never 
saw anything of the kind, the sight is truly 
wonderful. I suppose I need not describe 
the cars,or the road. Probably you have 
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read many descriptions of them, far better 
than I could give you. 

A few days since, I went one afternoon 
to see the cars start. The Rail Road, at 
present, begins near Washington street, in 
the southern part of the city. There were 
eight cars attached to the machine. They 
were very large and beautiful; and looked 
a little like the great carriages which they 
have in cities, called, omnibuses; though 
rather larger. The largest will accommo- 
date thirty-six adult passengers ; the smaller 
perhaps thirty. ‘They were all full, when | 
saw them ; besides many on the tops. The 
whole number of passengers could not have 
been less than 250. The machine and the 
cars made a row nearly twenty rods long. 

At half past three, the train began to move. 
At first the motion was slow; scarcely 
faster than a man can walk. In half a 
minute more, their progress became as 
rapid as that of a horse, upon a swift trot. 
In less than a minute they were fully under 
weigh, and the motion was very rapid 
indeed. It must be, you know, or they 
could not go nine miles in thirty minutes. 

It was a noble sight to witness their 
setting off. Tosee a man in a little box 
with a small pile of woo. sitting at his ease, 
and a great cylindrical kettle before him 
smoking and wheezing, and dragging afier 
it a train of carriages near twenty rods long, 
containing 250 passengers, besides freight, 
and driving away at the rapid rate of about a 
mile in three minutes, is surely no ordinary 
curiosity. 

The price of a passage nine miles in one 
of these cars, is 374 cents. Thus far, people 
have generally rode in them for pleasure ; 
though not uniformly so. Many business 
people travel in them, and many more will, 
as soon as they get more into the habit of it. 
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When the road is finished to Worcester, 
{ can go there and return between meals, 
without any difficulty. Yours, &c. 








THE LYRE BIRD OF NEW HOLLAND. 


Tais singular bird lives almost wholly on 
the ground, like our common poultry. It 
will, indeed, occasionally perch on trees, 
but the structure of its claws, and its ap- 
pearance and habits, show clearly that the 
naked ground is its most proper and lawful 
home. 

It is about as large as the partridge of 
New England. Its general plumage is of a 
dull brown, inclining to red on the quill 
feathers. ‘The tail, which is much longer 
than the body, consists of feathers of dif- 
ferent soris, so arranged as to form, when 
raised in an erect position, a figure nearly 
of the shape of an ancient lyre. But the 
engraving will convey a better idea of its 
tail than any description. 

The bill of the lyre bird seems to be 
closely compressed, and its nostrils form a 
sort of long cleft, covered with bristle-like 


THE LYRE BIRD.— MAKING SHAWLS. 





feathers. The legs are strong, and the toes 
armed with strong but blunted nails. Some 
have imagined it to resemble the bird of 
paradise, in its appearance, but it is certainly 
far less beautiful. Its voice, however, is far 
more melodious than either the bird of 
paradise, or any of those domestic fowls, 
which we have already said it strongly re- 
sembles in manners and habits. 

The lyre bird is very shy ; and is especial 
ly fond of the mountains. The inhabitants 
of New Holland even call it the mountain 
pheasant. It begins its song very early in 
the morning, for which purpose it usually 
ascends some rocky eminence, and erects 
its tail, Sometimes it sings its own song, 
in a natural tone; at others, it is said to 
imitate every other bird within its hearing. 
After singing about two hours, it descends 
again into the lower grounds. 

New Holland is remarkable for singular 
animals. It is doubtless well known to 
many of our readers that several of its quad- 
rupeds have bills like a duck; and that 
some of these are furnished with a false belly, 
like the opossum. Their skins, stuffed and 
preserved, may be seen at the East India 
Marine Hall in Salem, Massachusetts. 





MAKING SHAWLS. 


CASHMERE SHAWLS receive their name 
from the city of Cashmere, where they are 
manufactured, The number made at this 
place is unknown; but 16,000 looms and 
50,000 individuals are employed—If only 
five shawls were made, on an average, at 
each loom, the number made yearly would 
be 80,000. 

A shop may be occupied with one shawl, 
provided it is a remarkably fine one, above 
a year, while others may make eight or ten 
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THE LOST CHILDREN. 


m that time. Of the best and most worked 
kinds, not so much as a quarter of an inch 
is completed by three people, in a day, 
which is the usual number employed at 
most of the shops. Shawls containing 
much work are made in different pieces at 
different shops, and these pieces scarcely 
ever come together so as to correspond in 
size. 

The shops consist of a frame work, at 
which the persons employed sit on a bench. 
Their number is from two to four. On 
plain shawls, two people alone are employ- 
ed, and a long, narrow but heavy shuttle is 
used. Those of which the pattern is varie- 
gated, are worked with wooden needles, 
there being a separate needle for the thread 
of each color, and without the aid of a 
shuttle. The operation of the whole is ex- 
ceedingly slow; the women and children 
pick out the fine wool from the coarse hair, 
which is afterwards carded by young girls, 
with their fingers, on India muslin, to 
lengthen the fibre and clear it from dirt, and 
in this state it is delivered to the dyers and 
spinners. The weaver sits on the bench, a 
child is placed below him with his eyes on 
the pattern, and gives him notice, after every 
throw of the shuttle, of the colors wanted, 
and the bobbin to be next employed. When 
a merchant enters into trade, he frequently 
engages several shops, which he collects in 
a spot under his own eye, or he supplies the 
head workman with the thread which the 
women have spun and colored; and they 
carry on the manufacture at their own 
houses. ‘The duties paid upon these shawls, 
added to the labor to make them, renders 
them very expensive. Juv. Repos. 





The warmest praise of the worthless is not 
worth a minute’s purchase. 





THE LOST CHILDREN. 


Deak little darlings ! far, far away 

From all the sweet pleasures of home ; 
In some dreary wilderness, 
Sadly and softly they roam. 


A mother is weeping, a father is sobbing, 
And brothers and sisters are crying ; 

In anguish of soul they watch for the lost, 
But they come not for all their deep sighing 


The poor little children, far, far away 

In some dreary wilderness roam ; 

They sigh, and they cry, and they wistfully loek, 
But they see not the signs of their home. 


The sun is retiring, and night is advancing ; 

Enveloped in gloom 

Their little hearts bleed; 

For no voice of a friend 
_Cheers their spirits in need. 

All weary, and worn, 

And melted with sorrow, 

In a state thus forlorn, 

They longed for the morrow. 


Thus lonely and lost, with arms locked in love, 
In the damp, dreary wood, 
One wanderer stood, 
And the other sat down 
On the trunk of a tree, 
To weep, and to wonder 


Where parents could be. 


The waking of morn, 
And the sound of a horn, 
Brought gladness and hope to their breast ; 
The huntsman passed by, 
And hearing their cry, 
Returned the lost doves to their nest. 


O, how father, and mother, 
And sisters, and brother, 
Embraced the dear objects of love ' 
Then with joyous emotion, 
And grateful devotion, 
They praised the Preserver above. 
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A CHINESE MANDARIN. 





A CHINESE MANDARIN, JOURNEYING ON HORSEBACK. 


Horses are esteemed a great luxury in 
China, and are very uncommon. One wri- 
ter estimates the whole number of inhabi- 
tants in China who keep saddle horses at 
only 242,000. If the empire contains 360 
millions of people, as some suppose, and six 
persons make a family, this is only one horse 
to 250 families. ‘The Chinese horses are 
neither large nor handsome. 

The mandarins more commonly go to 
court in a litter, or palanquin, borne by four 
men. The men and palanquin are sur- 
rounded with servants and soldiers, and pre- 
ceded by troops on horseback. Before them 
go two police officers, with long flat bamboo 
Sticks in their hands; next, some men with 
Chinese drums, a kind of copper basins, 
which make a very ugly sound; and after 
them, executioners, with chains, whips, and 
cimeters on their hands. 

Sometimes, however, they attend court 
on horseback, or what is still more common, 
tide mules. They prefer these, because 


their gait is easier than that of the horse; 
because they bear fatigue better; and be- 
cause they are less expensive to keep. 

The horses of Chinese Tartary are better 
than those of China, especially those of the 
southern parts. They scarcely ever tire, 
and are particularly bold in hunting wild 
beasts. 

Both wild and domestic mules abound 
also in Tartary. The Tartars use the flesh 
of the former for food. In the western part 
of the empire are camels and wild horses, 
The horses go in herds, and when they meet 
any domesticated horses, they surround 
them, for the purpose, as it is said, of enticing 
them away into the wilderness. 





More pains is taken to appear good, or make 
vice pass for its opposite, than is required to be 
really virtuous. 

Him, who incessantly laughs in the street, 
you may commonly hear grumbling in his closet. 








WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
No. IX. 
THE AEROLITES, 
Stones falling—Where they come from—Arrival at the 
river Orinoco. 

We t, [ extricated myself from the quag- 
mire, and returned,—though not without 
some difficulty, I had wandered so far,—to 
my roosting place. The next morning, as I 
was preparing to descend tl e tree, the sky 
being clear, and the sun shining, I was 
alarmed by a hissing noise in the air; and 
looking quickly around, I was just in time 
to see an immense mass of something, I 
could not tell what, falling from above, with 
a loud noise, and crushing in its fall, the 
branches of a lofty tamarind tree. 

Hastening to the spot, I found, to my sur- 
prise, an enormous piece of metal, quite hot, 
which had fallen with such force that it lay 
half buried in the swampy ground. 

I stood lost in wonder. When I was a 
boy, I had often picked up lumps of metal 
on the Wiltshire Downs, in England, but 
though told they were aerolites, I did not at 
that time believe a word of it. “Can the 
thin pure air,” thought I then, “form such 
hard bodies? Or can there be great iron 
mountains, and forges, and blacksmiths, and 
everything of that sort, up in the air?” 

But now a huge mass lay at my feet. I 
bad seen it fall It was still hot. The 
boughs of the tamarind tree lay scattered 
about in every direction. How could I 
doubt any longer? Was it reasonable to 
deny facts, before my eyes, because I could 
not account for them ? 

Do you wish to know if I can account 
for them now? Not a whit better. The 
moon, some say, has volcanic mountains 
which throw themout. But I don’t believe 
st. ‘Think what an immense force or pres- 


WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
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sure it must take to send up a huge stone 
from one of our volcanoes, quite beyond the 
sphere of the earth’s attraction, so as to be 
met by the attraction of the moon and be 
carried to it! Do you believe such a thing 
could ever happen ? 

Nearly all we know about it is briefly 
this. Heavy bodies, of every variety of 
size, from an ounce to 300 pounds’ weight, 
have at different times fallen from the at- 
mosphere. These heavy bodies are really 
composed of earths and metals. They all 
contain the same substances, though some- 
times varying a little in the proportions; 
viz. iron, nickel, manganese, silica or silex, 
sulphur, magnesia and lime. 

Perhaps I ought to add that though ] 
know nothing more about these wonderful 
phenomena, it is more generally believed 
that these substances are formed in the vast 
regions of the atmosphere, by causes un- 
known except to Him who created the at- 
mosphere, “in whom we live and move 
and have our being.” 

Soon after my last adventure, I arrived at 
the Mission villages on the banks of the 
river Orinoco. Here I met with a Spanish 
gentleman of distinction, by the name of 
Don Calao, He was a merchant, and sold 
monkeys, mackaws, turtles’ eggs, &c.—very 
odd things for a man totrade with, as I 
then thought. I have something to say 
about turtles’ eggs in my next letter. 





SOUNDS MADE BY INSECTS. 

No insects have the power of producing 
sound by the mouth: they do not breathe 
through the mouth, and consequently have 
no power cf producing sounds by that organ. 
The sounds are produced either by the 
quick vibration of the wiags, or by beating 
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on their own bodies, or other hard sub- 
stances, with their mandibles, or their feet, 

The sound of the bee is produced by the 
yibration of its wings in the air. The 
cricket, when it is disposed to be merry, 
veats time with its mandibles against its 
head and horny sides, in the same manner 
asa human being, when in good spirits or 
idle, drums with his fingers on the table. 
There is a sound, which has often struck 
terror into the souls of the superstitious, and 
which is frequently heard behind the ceil- 
ing, called the deathwatch. This has been 
ascertained to be caused by a small species 
of wood-beetle, and most probably in the 
same way as the cricket produced its sound, 
py beating with its feet on the wood. 





HOW TO USE THIS MAGAZINE. 
A DIALOGUE. 


George. Oh, Frederick! do come here. 

Frederick. What now, George ? 

G. Come and look at this picture. 

F. And what of the picture? Have I 
not seen it half a dozen times ? 

G. Perhaps you have; and so had I. 
The magazine has laid on the table these 
two days; and I had seen all the pictures, 
and read it over twice, and some of it three 
or four times, and yet here. is one piece, 
which I never understood till now. 

F. But how came you to understand it, 
yust now, of a sudden ? 

G. Why, Mr. Smith the carver, showed 
me how to look at a picture, so as to under- 
stand it. And by studying the picture as 
he told me, I found out the meaning of the 
piece under it. 

F. I don’t see what mighty art there can 
be in looking at a picture. 

G. Well, there certainly is an art im it; 


and if you will stand by the table here a 
moment, I will show you what it is. I first 
shut my fingers, so ;—and then look through 
my hand. 

F. Come, George, you are trifling with 
me. What good can it do to look through 
your hand ? 

G. The same question, exactly, that I put 
to Mr. Smith ; but I soon found out. 

F. Come, then, let me know all about it. 

G. I close my hand, as you see, and form 
with it a kind of hollow tube, open at both 
ends. So I put my eye at one end of it, and 
look through it, at the picture. In this way, 
I see nothing else but the picture. At first, 
1 hold my hand pretty near it ; but gradually 
I draw it back, almost a foot. This makes 
me forget how small the picture is, and how 
large the table is, and the books on it, and 
the chair that stands by it; and I seem to 
see the real objects which the picture repre- 
sents; only they look distant. If there isa 
house in the picture, it seems to be a real 
house, and as large as common houses, only a 
great way off. ‘The doors, and the windows, 
look perfectly natural; so that I am never 
tired of looking at beautiful pictures ; such, 
I mean, as have a great many things on 
them,—houses, children, men, trees, roads, 
fields, shrubs, &c. 

F. Let me try i.—Why it looks just as it 
did before, George, for anything I can dis- 
cover. 

G. Keep looking then ; stand back a little 
more, gradually, but still keep looking 
closely. 

F. Oh! now—now I see; it is beautiful 
indeed. Iam astonished. Who knew that 
looking through the hand would make such 
a difference ?—But would not a bollow piece 
of wood or tin, be better, to look through 
than the hand ? 
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JUVENILE LECTURES, ABOUT INSECTS. 


(7. Why, yes, I suppose so ; but it is not 
every boy that kas such a thing by him, 
when he takes up Parley’s Magazine. But 
every boy has a hand, you know ;—yes, two 
of them. 

F. But I should like atin tube better ; 
and there’s Mr. Leeds, the tinman, would 
make a hundred of them, for a cent or two 
apiece. 

G. And after all, Frederick, I should like 
the hand as well. Hands, they say, were 
made before knives and forks; and I think, 
too, that hands were made before tinmen, 
and tin, and tin tubes. But you may use 
your tin tubes, and I will use my hand; and 
then, when we wish to look at anything 
that comes along, while you are hunting up 
your old tin, I shall be studying the picture. 





JUVENILE LECTURES, ABOUT INSECTS. 


THE PUSS MOTH. 


“T ware that newspaper,” said Mr. B. one 
flay to me, pointing to his family newspaper, 
“because it contains so many foolish pieces 
about Insects. Who wants to know about 
those little insignificant creatures ? ” 

My dear sir, said I, is any thing insignifi- 
cant which shows the wisdom, or the good- 
ness of God? And whatshows his wisdom 
more than the wonderful structure and 
habits of very small insects ? 

Now my young friends, [ am going to 
tell you something about these little crea- 
tures. I do not believe there is one among 
you all that hates to hear about them, as Mr. 
B. said he did. There are not very many 
such people as Mr. B. in the world. Most 
men and women and children are delighted 
with the study of insects, at least after they 
have attended one lecture. My lecture to 
you, to day, shall be short. 
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I will tell you first, about the Puss mora, 
July is near at hand, and during that hot 
month you may find it on the leaves of the 
willow and the poplar. It is produced from 
brownish shining eggs, about the size of a 
pin’s head, which are deposited—one, two, 
or more, together—on the upper surface of 


a leaf. Here is a picture of a leaf with eggs 
on it. 





It is about six or eight weeks arriving at 
its full growth, during which it casts off its 
skin no less than three times. At the end 
of six weeks, it is about as thick, and nearly 
as long as a man’s thumb, and then it begins 
to build itself a heuse, 

The material it uses for this purpose, is 
commenly the bark of the tree upon which 
it builds, but when bark cannot be procured, 
it will use such things as it can find most 
resembling bark. It does no seek a shelter 
for its nest, in a hole of the tree, or under some 
overhanging branch, as we should think it 
would be apt to do; but it takes great care 
to build on something which is firm. 

One which was shut up in a box, used 
paper instead of bark. It first wove a thir 
silk-like web, around the edges of the place 





which it had fixed on for building ; then it 
ran several threads, from side to side and 
from end to end. 
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These threads were intended as the frame 
work of the building. When this was done, 
the next step was to strengthen each silk 
thread, by joining to it several parallel 
threads— sometimes six or eight—all of 
which were fastened together, or rather 
glued together, so as to form but one thread. 
The spaces between were then filled up 
with new threads, till there was hardly any 
space left between them. 

Now the bark was wanted ; but as the poor 
puss moth could not get bark, she was glad 
to take up with the paper which the box 
was lined with. It was fine marble paper, 
but that she did not care for. So she gnaw- 
ed off pieces of it, and glued them into the 
small spaces which remained. Nor was 
this all. She pasted them on to her house, 
almost all over it. In only about half a day 
after she began her house, it was completed. 

True it was at first rather soft, and you 
might, any of you, have indented it with 
your finger. But as soon as it became 
thoroughly dry, it was so hard that you could 
hardly pierce it with the point of the sharp- 
est penknife. 





MAY-DAY IN GEORGIA. 

1 nAvE always been pleased with juvenile 
celebrations of the first of May, because they 
inite what are lovely together,—childhood 
and flowers. I have sometimes assisted in 
attempts to keep May-day in New England, 
by rising very early to go with a party in 
search of flowers, but they generally ended 
in our return with empty baskets. In the 
Middle and Southern States, I believe the 
children commonly celebrate this day ;—in 
Georgia, I am sure it is usual to do so, for I 
heard of three May-parties, this year, and 
joined one of them. I am now going to 
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describe it, because it may interest some 
who have never attended one, and because 
I hope it will gratify the little girls, who so 
kindly invited a stranger to prepare a notice 
of their festival in print. 

At four in the afternoon, I took the path to 
a large, new school house, almost hidden 
among the pine-trees, and, on entering 
found that the busy little fairies had trans 
formed it into a garden, for the occasion 
Pine and oak-boughs covered the walls of 
the room; wreaths of roses were gracefully 
hung about the windows and doors; and, 
on each side of the apartment, stood tables, 
where refreshments were tastefully arranged 
among vases and baskets of flowers. But 
the principal object was a raised platform in 
the centre, over which festoons of flowers 
made a perfect canopy. The Muliflora, 
Perpetual, Crimson and Cherokee roses, the 
Mock-Orange, Mountain-Hydrangea, and 
Pride of India, formed the varied drapery 
over a throne, on which lay a flowery 
crown and sceptre. Soon a procession of 
girls was formed, who terminated their 
march by arranging themselves in a semi- 
circle before the throne. One, who was 
called the Lady Hope, came forward, hold- 
ing a garland of flowers, and thus addressed 
her companions ; 


‘“‘ Spring has come, and strown the flowers 
O’er this Southern land of ours ; 

We have gathered them to-day 

To adorn our Queen of May. 

Here the Rose and Myrtle vine 
Gracefully together twine ; 

Every flower of fairest hue 

We have brought to offer you. 

See, they form a garland gay 

For our chosen Queen of May.” 


As she ended, two children led forward 
the previously elected Queen, and Lady 
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Hope tied the wreath about her, crossing it 
over the shoulder. The Archbishop and 
Bishop, distinguished by crowns of oak- 
leaves, then ascended the platform, and the 
ceremony of coronation was performed, in 
the following words: 


“Queen of May! advance,—bend down : 

On thy brow I place a crown; 

Not of gold, or jewels rare, 

Such too oft are fraught with care. 

This is formed of buds and flowers 

Culled from nature's fairest bowers. 

Fitted they, so fresh, to twine 

Round a brow so young as thine. 

Wear the garland, for to-day, 

I proclaim thee Queen of May.” 

“* Wear the garland for to-day, 

We proclaim thee Queen of May,” 
was repeated by all the children, who had 
knelt as the Queen did, and now rose to re- 
ceive her address, which was delivered with 
more dignity than is often displayed by little 
maids of eleven years old. 

‘Maidens fair, who form my train, 

Whose kind choice decrees my reign, 

I accept the offered crown, 

Take the sceptre, mount the throne. 

Subjects, hear when [ command 

Happy faces through my land, 

Not a frown, a sigh, a tear 

At my court may dare appear : 

Mirth and kindness I approve, 

I govern by ‘the law of love.’ 

Maidens, this our holiday 

Spreads its wing to haste away. 

When the sun-light shall go down, 

I must lay aside my crown. 

Would you longer May-days find? 

Seek the sun-shine of the mind. 

O’er your passions bear a sway, 

And each shall reign a Queen of May.” 


The long train of children then passed 


before the throne, and scattered flowers, 
while a little girl said ; 


INDEPENDENCE. 
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“Accept, chosen Queen of May, our 
flowery offering. May earth’s sweetes 
flowers be strown though life’s pathway, 
and may we, with you, be permitted to 
gather them as we pass.” The ceremony 
was now concluded, and the merry band dis. 
persed to less formal enjoyments. Twelve 
Maids of Honor, distinguished by a boquet 
upon the right shoulder, passed cake and 
fruit among the company, and small and 
great seemed to consider the feast not the least 
important part of the royal entertainment. 

Evening began to look dark upon our 
mirth at last, and after a song from all the 
children, “Come to the Sunset-Tree,” we 
took the path through the wood, and 
scattered to our homes. Do any readers of 
the Magazine ask where this took place? 
Let them look upon the map for the capita! 
of Georgia, and the finger that points to it 
will cover the spot, for within two miles of 
the seat of government, I attended this May- 
day celebration. 





INDEPENDENCE. 

FirtTy-EIGHT years ago, yesterday,—and 
what do you think was going on in these 
United States? I will tell you of one thing. 
There had been, for some time, a_ great 
meeting, or Congress, at Philadelphia, and 
on that day they declared themselves and 
the thirteen States to which they belonged, 
free; and no longer under the Government 
of Great Britain, as they had always been 
before. They drew up a writing, which 
said all this, and much more ; and Fifty-six 
of the company signed it. This writing 
was called the DecLaraTION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE. The men are all dead who signed 
it, but our independence still lasts ; though 
hundreds and thousands had to fight for it, 
long and hard, before it was obtained. 
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GRINDING. 


Wheat, barley, &c—corn as the eastern 
nations call it—is often ground in hand 
mills. ‘This was the common way of grind- 
ing among the ancient Jews, and is still 
resorted to by some nations or tribes in 
every quarter ot the globe. The slaves in 
the Southern United States grind their corn, 
(theirs is the real corn, Indian corn,) much of 
it, by hand; and so did the Scotch High- 
landers, till quite lately. Some of the mills 
used to differ, however, from the one repre- 
sented in the engraving. This is such a 
mill as the Jews used, and is still used by 
rude nations, on the eastern continent; and 
especially, in Palestine. 

In ancient times, Women appear to have 
performed the labor of grinding. Thus, 
it is said in the New Testament that “ Two 
women shall be grinding at the mill,” &c. 





For Parley’s Magazine. 
LITTLE LUCY. 


Friend. 
Do you grieve to lie on your lonely bed 
When the sun is so brightly shining, 
The merry birds carol above your head, 
Yet I Sear not a word of repining. 
Lucy. 
Oh no, tho’ 1 suffer, and great is my pain, 
Yet I read with much comfort, and pleasure ;— 
With much to enjoy, why should 1 complain ; 
When aook is to me a rich treasure. 


GRINDING. 


For me too, the fairest fruits, and flowers, 
Are selected, by fond friends’ affection. 

I love the bright sun—the cooling showers, 
And thank God, for his care and protection 


Brother picks the nuts from their dark brown coat, 
The ripe peaches, and pears, from the tree ; 
Here on my couch, from their pleasures remote, 
{ rejoice, in their kindness for me 


When I hear below, in the busy street, 
Companions, joyful to school repairing, 
There’s music to me, in their moving feet, 
Rosy health, sweet contentment, declaring. 
Friend 
God tempers the wind, to the lamb that is shorn, 
And meteth thy strength, to thy trial. 
You have his precious word ;— no outcast forlern ; 
Ask his grace, and ne’er fear a denial 
M. M. B 
Little Lucy is no creature of the imagination. She 
has been five years confined to her crib, with a scrofu 
lous complaint, of the most exhausting, and painful 
nature. Yet tho’ frightfully emaciated, and on the 
confines of the grave, a placid smile lights up her wan 
features; and no complaints or murmurs, are ever 
heard from her lips. 





WHAT I DON’T LIKE. 

I don’t like to see boys get ink on their 
hands and face, and books and papers. 

Example 1. Samuel does not keep his pen 
clean. Hence the ink gets on his fingers; 
next he takes hold of a book with them. 

Ex. 2. Junius wipes his pen with the fingers 
of his left hand, and then finishes cleaning, it 
with his mouth. I wish he would not do so. 
He has old papers enough lying about him. 
Would it not be as well for him to clean his pen 
with them, as to black his hands and face, and 
pick the papers in pieces and throw them about 
the floor, for somebody to sweep up? An ink 
wiper, even, would not cost much. His sister 
Jane would make one for him, I dare say. 

Ex. 3. Ambrose hasa habit of shaking his 
pen over the inkstand, after dipping it in the 
ink. Sometimes the portion which falls goes 
back into the inkstand, at others it falls on the 
top of it; at others, still, it drops on the table, 
at the side of the inkstand; and if no book 
happens to be there for it to fall upon, it is not 
long before he throws down his grammar or 
writing book upon it, or draws a book across 
the inkstand ; and then how it looks! 











ME. 
TURTLEDOVE. 

Tuts is properly a species of pigeon; of 
which tribe of birds, Rees, in his Cyclopedia, 
enumerates ninety-nine species. It is of a 
light ash color, but has a pretty strong re- 
semblance to the common pigeon. On each 
side of its neck is, however, a patch of black 
feathers, white at the tip; and the tips of the 
tail feathers are also white. It is little more 
than half as large as the stock dove, or com- 
mon domestic dove. 

The turtledove, is found in many of the 
countries of Europe and Asia. It builds on 
the highest trees in thick and deep forests, 
and lays two eggs like the rest of the pigeon 


tribe. 


TURTLEDOVE.—TOBACCO PIPE FISH 
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In the Turkish dominions, this bird is 
great favorite, and travellers say that it js 
allowed to feed on corn unmolested, when- 
ever, and wherever it can find it. Vessels 
which cross the port of Constantino} le, carry 
the corn to the mills or magazine uncovered, 
Crowds of these birds may constantly be 
seen alighting on the vessels to get their 
share of the corn, and the boatmen never 
oppose them. This favor shown them by 
the Turks makes them very numerous. It 
also makes them exceedingly tame. They 
are often seen standing on the shoulders of 
the rowers, waiting to find a vacant place 
among *he crowd, where they may fill their 
crops, in their turn. 

The turtledove is often mentionesu in the 
Bible ; and Malcom’s Bible Dictionary has 
an account of it, but it is very short. 

It is very unfortunate that the tortotse 
should ever be calleda turtle. But it some- 
times is; and this confuses some minds, 
When we read about the turtle in the Bible, 
instead of a bird, they are apt to think of a 
tortoise. 








TOBACCO-PIPE FISH. 


Litt E is known of this fish, except that 
it is occasionally thrown upon the coast of 
the United States. Most if not all we know 
about it, is related by the ingenious Dr. Smith, 
in his Natural History of the Fishes of 
Massachusetts. 


It 1s supposed to live on aquatic msects 





which play about the surface of the water 
and that it captures them by darting out its 
long tube-like mouth at them. It is never 
thrown on our coast, except after severe 
storms; and for this and other reasons its 
common abode is supposed to be in very 
deep water. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF HEMP. 


THE USUAL METHOD OF RAISING IT. 


‘ 





HEMP. 


\escription—Sowing and raising it—Anecdotes of it— 
Hemp rotting—Broken by females. 

Hemp is one of‘the most important plants 
inthe world. It has been known as a use- 
fl production for about 2,500 years. It 
may be raised in almost every part of the 
United States, but is cultivated with, perhaps, 
the greatest success in the north of Europe ; 
aad especially, in Russia. The city of St. 
Petersburgh, alone, exportea about 600,000 

Vou. IL. 10 





Ibs. of Lemp a year, more than thirty years 
ago. 

This plant rises to the height of aveut six 
feet; varying, however, according to the 
strength of the soil. Occasionally, in very 
rich places, plants have been seen, twelve 
feet in height, two or three inches in diam- 
eter at the bottom of the stalk; and with 
such large roots that the strongest man could 
not pull them out of the ground. 
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HEMP. 


The stalk is channelled, and hollow in the 
middle, containing a kind of soft pith. It is 
covered with a green bark, rough and hairy, 
which is formed of numerous fibres extend- 
ing the whole length of the stem. 

The flowers and fruit of the hemp grow 
on separate plants. ‘Those bearing the flow- 
ers are called male hemp, those bearing the 
fruit or seed, female. In general, the male 
hemp is more slender and delicate than the 
female. The fibres of its bark are also 
finer, and more elastic. 

Most soils can be made fit for hemp, by 
good manuring, but rich, moist earth is un- 
doubtedly the best. On a stiff clay soil, it 
seldom thrives. Poor land will yield but a 
scanty crop, but the quality will be propor- 
tionably finer; while, on a stronger soil, the 
crop will be greater, and the quality inferior. 

After the seed of this plant is sown, it is 
carefully covered with earth, either by a 
rake.or a harrow. The owner has to keep 
an almost constant watch over the ground, 
or the birds will dig up and déstroy so much 
of the seed as to spoil his crop. Even after 
the plants have come up, as they often bring 
up the seed on their top in the manner of 
veans, the birds will still pull them, if not 
prevented by scarecrows, and by children, 
and by dogs. 

After this dangerous period in the life of 
the hemp plant is over, it requires very little 
attention till it is fit for pulling. It is never 
everrun with weeds, but, on the contrary, 
nas the power of preventing their growth 
any where very near it. Some farmers 
ow hemp in their fields for the very pur- 
pose of cleansing them from the noxious 
weeds which abound, and which they find 
it difficult to destroy in any other way. 

A swamp was once drained in Italy, with 
@ view to cultivate it; for it had an exceed- 
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ingly rich soil. It had hitherto been over. 
run with canne, a species of reeds. They 
were not only thick, but large; rising above 
the head of a person on horseback. How 
should they destroy them? Some person 
proposed to sow the swamp with hemp, 
The reeds were so far subdued in this way, 
that the very next year some of the ground 
was planted, very successfully, with Indian 
corn. This anecdote shows the value of 
hemp, as a destroyer of noxious vegetation 

It is said by some, that hemp has the re 
markable property of destroying caterpillars 
and other troublesome insects, which prey 
upon plants. Whether this notion is correct 
or not, the people in hemp countries believe 
it to be so, and frequently encircle their 
garden beds with a border of it. 

It is common to pull this plant before it 
is ripe,.because the barky fibres then sepa- 
rate with more ease from the stalk. The 
male hemp comes to maturity in about three 
months after sowing; but the female plant 
is three weeks later. Some gather both 
sorts at a time, others pull the earlier sort 
first. Ropes made from that which is pulled 
too soon, though they appear very well, are 
not so durable as if made from that which 
stands longer. 

After it is pulled, and before it is taken 
from the field, the leaves and flowers, and 
sometimes the roots, are cut off with a 
kind of wooden sword. These are left on 
the field, to serve as a manure for the soil. 
The stalks are then arranged as nearly as 
possible in equal lengths, all the root ends 
being placed the same way, as is done with 
flax. 

To prepare hemp for spinning, requires 
nearly the same processes as to prepare flax. 
It must be rotted, broken, and dressed. The 
object of all this is precisely the same, viz 
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to separate and cleanse the thready bark 
from the woody and gummy matters, which 
adhere to it. It is thought, however, that 
the practice of drying it, after it is pulled, 
and before it is rotted, is unnecessary, in the 
ease of hemp; and that it even makes it 
longer in going through the latter process. 

Besides the three usual methods of rotting 
hemp and flax, there is a fourth, which, in 
the cold regions of Russia and Sweden, is 
sometimes adopted. After the first fall of 
snow, the hemp is spread upon it and suffered 
to remain there till the snow melts away in 
the spring. Buried thus, in a snowy bed, it 
is said to be completely prepared in the 
spring for breaking and dressing. 

Another method is practised in Livonia, 
which consists in placing the hemp in large 
basins of water; but a description of the 
process would be too long for this place. 

The following curious method of rotting 
hemp was discovered and to some extent 
adopted in France, thirty years ago. 

The hemp is immersed in soft soap suds, 
nearly boiling hot, and the boiler is then 
closed, and the fire extinguished. After 
soaking, in this way, about two hours, the 
hemp is taken out, and covered with straw, 
and gradually cooled, without suffering it to 
dry. As soon as one parcel is taken out of 
the boiler, another is put in; care being 
taken to add new soap as often as may be 
necessary. 

By crushing and beating the fibres of the 
hemp, immediately after this process, they 
are found to separate more easily from the 
stalk, and with less waste, than by the com- 
mon method of rotting. It is true the soap 
and fuel cost something. 

After soaking the hemp in hot water, as 
abovementioned, and crushing and beating 
the fibres sufficiently, it is dried. 'This is 


sometimes done by means of a kiln, but this 
method is not so good for the hemp as a 
slower mode of drying it. 

The more common way is to prepare a 
kind of cavern, so situated as to be sheltered 
from the north and north east winds, and 
open to the south to receive the full benefit 
of the sun. About four feet above the floor 
of the cavern, bars of wood are fixed across 
it, on which the hemp is laid, six inches 
thick. Under the hemp, so placed, a very 
small fire is kindled, and continued, till it is 
gradually dried. It must, however, be often 
turned, and constantly guarded, to prevent 
its taking fire. 

When dry, it is ready for the break, which 
is usually a hand break; though some use 
mills. When the former is used, the labor 
is, in. many countries, performed by women. 
One woman will break twenty or thirty 
pounds in a day. 

The rest of the process of preparing it 
for the spinning wheel, is so similar to that 
of preparing flax, that they can best be des- 
cribed together. 





THE CHINESE WALL. 

Ir is stated in a Prussian paper, that the 
celebrated Chinese wall was erected 248 
years before the birth of Christ; and that it 
is 3286 miles long, 14 feet thick, and 26 feet 
high. So that, with the same materials, a 
wall one foot in thickness, and twenty three 
in height, might be carried twice round the 
whole world. ‘We do not know whether 
this statement can be relied on; but the 
Chinese wall, in all its windings, certainly 
stretches over an immense territory. 





Be not the fourth friend of him who had 
three before, and lost them. 
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THE THREE TWILIGHTS. 


How glorious is the hour, when first 
The world from sleep is waking— 
When in the east a few faint rays 
Denote that day is breaking ! 
And then, when from the ocean’s verge, 
A broader light is gushing, 
And brilliantly the sea and sky 
With vermil dye are blushing ; 
When stars withdraw their gentle light, 
The moon her brightness veiling, 
And tinged with glory to the south 
The clouds of night are sailing ; 
When birds pour forth their melody 
To hail the early dawning, 
And all the world doth seem to greet 
The twilight of the morning. 


When winter days have passed away, 
And loosed the ice-lock’d fountains— 
When trees put forth their tender leaves, 
And verdure clothes the mountains ; 
When in the valley or the plain, 
The first fresh leaves are springing, 
And joyously the lightsome bird 
From branch to branch is winging ; 
When cheerfully along their way 
The woodland rills are flowing, 
And with a pleasant melody 
The western winds are blowing— 
How much of gladness fills the world! 
How happy every creature ! 
How doth the twilight of the year 
Bedeck with smiles all nature ! 


How much the twilight of the year, 
And twilight of the morning, 
Are like that happy time in life— 
Our childhood’s early dawning ! 
When, unknown care and unknown pain, 
The heart is free and lightest, 
And every hope and every joy, 
And all things shine the brightest! 
When all the past hath no regret-— 
The present void of sorrow— 





And not an anxious thought 1s there 
Of what may come to-morrow: 

O, well it were, if thus through life— 
All care and wo at distance, 

We could live on, as free as at 
The twilight of existence. 





COSTLY DRINKING. 

From Jan. Ist, 1834, to the 18th of April 
following, 3,384,000 pounds of coffee arriy- 
el at the port cf Philadelphia. This is 
11,427,437 pounds a year. Allowing foi 
no increase, with the rising population of 
the United States, and supposing coffee 
should continue to be imported into Phila- 
delphia at the same rate, throughout each 
year, for a century to come, and be sold at 
the present rate of about ten cents a pound, 
the expense would be $ 11,427,437. If New 
York, Baltimore, Boston, New Orleans and 
Charleston, (reckoning no other cities of the 
United States,) should average asmuch more, 
the whole sum would be $ 68,564,622. Now 
we do not believe this estimate will cover 
one half of the expense which will be likely 
toaccrue for coffee, during the next century. 
Yet this is by no means a small sum, espe- 
cially for an article which it is believed not 
only does the healthy no good, on the whole, 
but on the contrary does them much harm. 
Sixty millions of dollars is no trifle. 

Will some of our young readers, in the 
schools, follow out the above calculations, 
and see if we have made no mistake? We 
should like it, if they would tell us, how 
much might be saved by drinking water, 
instead of coffee, during the next hundred 
years. 





Between passion and lie, there is not a fin 


ger’s breadth. 
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THE TREE ONION. 


Tuls is raised in some parts of the United 
States in the greatest abundance, as well as 
in Europe. The French call it the Egyp- 
tian onion, and we know that in the time of 
Moses they raised onions in Egypt; but we 
do not know what sort they were. Perbaps 
they have been as successfully cultivated, 
in Wethersfield, in Connecticut, as any 
where. 

The tree onion has a strong stem, nearly 
two feet in height, on the top of which its 
flowers are produced; but it differs from 
the common onion, in this respect, that 
while the flowers of the latter are followed 
by pods, containing seed, those of the latter 
are followed by small onions; which if 
let alone long enough, fall to the ground, 
take root, begin to grow, and form a new 
onion. The gardener usually picks them 
from the stem, however, as soon as they are 
ripe ; and preserves and plants them, the 
next spring. 

The onions produced in this way, are 
milder, in their taste, than the common 
kind and, as we understand, more easily 


raised. Onions are much used for food, in 
almost all parts of our country, but they are 
not very nutritious. It is probable that they 
are not less useful as medicine than as food. 





SKETCHES OF THE SOUTH. 
Concluded. 


TERE COUNTRY ROUND THE DISMAL SWAMP, 


Tue principal business of this place 
( Deep Creek ), at the north end of the 
canal, is selling shingles, of which mention 
has been often made before. Many of 
these are made by cutting down and work- 
ing up green Juniper trees; but if you are 
acquainted with trees, and with timber, you 
will be surprised to learn that a large 
proportion of the shingles and cedar timber 
for the coopers is procured from fallen, 
dead trees, that are found, not under ground, 
but under the old vegetable matter of which 
I was speaking, here called sponge. 

Some of these trees have evidently been 
in that situation a very long time, though 
it cannot be told exactly how long, but as 
they are now perfectly sound and bright 
when sawed and split open, they may have 
lain there for hundreds of years—and this 
is rendered very probable from the follow- 
ing circumstances,— 

Sometimes a large tree is cut for the pur- 
pose of working, or is found blown down 
by the wind, and under its roots is found 
another large tree, which is also sawed and 
split into shingles. In this case the fallen 
tree must have lain some years before it 
would be covered with the falling leaves 
and other vegetable matter, sufficiently for 
another tree to take root on it. Besides, 
the Juniper does not grow very rapidly. 

This country is very nearly level. — 
There are no stones here, small or large, 
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$ 
except such as have been brought here in 


vessels. The very wet swamps (as all places 
are when a few miles from a river, or creek, 
by which the country can be drained) are 
tiinbered, like the Dismal Swamp, with Cy- 
press, or cedar, or covered with grass, rush- 
es, reeds and bushes. As you come to the 
borders of the Swamp, if the earth has 
much clay the timber is principally gum, 
(a large kind of tree ) oak, and a few pines. 
As you come nearer to the river or drains, 
pine becomes the principal timber— and if 
the land is dry and sandy, pines are almost 
the only trees, and are often very thick. I 
wish you to remark that no other kind of 
tree grows so well on dry sandy land as 
pine, and that I never saw a pine green, or 
growing, in what is called a salt marsh. 

The next circumstance I would have you 
keep in mind is that the highest ground 
in all this vicinity is not more than thirty 
feet, and most of it not more than fifteen 
or twenty feet above the level of the ocean. 
As you go farther west, it becomes very 
gradually a little more elevated. 

Here I cannot avoid calling your thoughts 
off from the principal subject by one reflec- 
tion which is often on my mind. 

How trifling is fifteen,or thirty, or even 
one hundred feet on the surface of the earth 
er ocean? In the bay of Fundy the tide 
commonly rises fifty or sixty feet. Such a 
tide would sweep over and wholly bury, all 
the Southern part of the United States, de- 
stroying cities, towns and plantations to a 
great extent.— Oh! how wonderful, how 
kind, is the unchangeable and holy govern- 
ment and providence of God, which we 
sometimes call the Laws of Nature! 

But to proceed. Rivers and creeks in all 
this region are very numerous, and are nav- 
igable by small vesse.s. The water is salt, 


as the fresh streams are smali, aud the tide, 
though rising only three to five or six feet, 
sets the water of these streams almost back 
to their heads. The water of the creeks, 
were it not for the tides, would be very slug. 
gish in its motion, and have scarcely any 
current. The creeks are very crooked, 
running through asalt marsh from the dry 
land on one side, to the dry land on the 
other. Nothing grows on these marshes 
but salt grass and rushes. Cattle feed on 
them, and sometimes a very high tide from 
a north east storm, rises entirely over the 
marsh. A few yards below she outfall lock 
of the Dismal Swamp Canal, at Deep Creek, 
is a large and very solid old pine stump of a 
tree, evidently in the place where it grew 
This was in the Salt marsh, and in one side 
of the channel cut through this marsh from 
the Lock to the Creek. It is very much in 
the way of navigation, for sometimes when 
tides are very low, the top of it is an inch 
or two above the water. Much time has 
been employed in trying to split it in pieces 
and remove only a part of it, but with very 
little success. 

Here the subject for reflection is—Pines 
never grow in salt marshes, or salt water— 
When did this tree grow ? 

The next particular worthy of notice is 
our wells—We commonly find water at 
about five to eight feet from the surface, but 
rarely very plentiful. If the earth, where 
we find water, is a clear sand, then the 
water is good—but if to increase its quan- 
tity we dig on to ten or twelve or fifteen feet 
deep, we get through the sand and come to 
a mud, which smells mest offensively, and 
the well is spoiled, 

From all these things, it is very certain 
that this ts an alluvial region, as is stated 
in Woodbridge’s Geography ; and also that 
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we earth now covered with the tide, was 
once high and dry, and timbered with pine. 

A few words about the animals. A great 
number of small cattle are raised here, with 
very little feeding. They range over the 
swamps and marshes, and though sometimes 
(in the season of flies, ) are poor, they are 
often fat, and the beef good. ‘The cows give 
but little milk, and are much neglected. We 
have no meadows for hay, such as you have 
in Massachusetts — No barns, nor any such 
yastures, though very good clover is some- 
jimes raised by proper cultivation. No 
sheese is made here, and very little butter.— 
We are supplied with those articles, and 
also with much pork and potatoes and hay, 
from the northern towns; and in exchange, 
we raise great quantities of corn, which is 
shipped to the north. 

Although, as I said, you send us much 
pork, yet we have many small hogs, which 
run in the woods, like the cattle, until a 
litle before Christmas, when such as can 
be caught are shut up,and fed awhile on 
corn, before they are butchered. ‘Though 
not so large and fat as yours, the pork is 
very sweet, and makes the best of bacon, 
and most of it is preserved in that way.— 
Many both of the cattle and hogs are de- 
stroyed by bears, which are often very nu- 
merous—W ild cats also, often kill the pigs, 
and other domestic animals, when small. 

Sometimes deer are plenty, and there are 
afew foxes. J have rarely if ever heard of 
any wolves. In conclusion, do: you know 
what becomes of all your pretty Robins in 
the winter ?— I cannot say as to all, but 
very great multitudes come to the borders 
of the Dismal Swamp and fatten upon va- 
rious berries, a late kind of brier berry, the 
gum berry, the red berries of the Holly, a 
beautiful tree, and upon the light colored 


berries of the red cedar, and the black ber 
ries of a small bush called gall berry, all of 


which continue on the trees during the 
winter, unless plucked off; and they are 
very numerous, particularly the latter.* 

I must tell you one thing more—If you 
were to see how the people here drive cat- 
tle, or as they call them steers, (and they 
are steers in size ) you would think them the 
most awkard teamsters you ever heard ef. 
The yoke is clumsy, and almost straight; 
and one man commonly goes before the 
oxen, leading or pulling them by a rope. 
They are often cruel also, and make them 
move upon a trot, which is not very natural 
to cattle. I have sometimes seen it take 
three or four to get one steer to market, 
each with a long rope, extending from the 
steer’s head in different directions: and if 
he is wild, it is no trifling matter I assure 
you. No TRAVELLER. 
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THE FLOWERS. 


Say, Ma! did God make all the flowers 
That richly bloom to day ? _ 
And is it he that sends sweet showers 
To make them look so gay ? 


Did he make all the mountains 
That rear their heads so high ? 
And all the little fountains 
That glide so gently by ? 


And does he care for children small; 
Say, Ma! does God love me ? 

Has he the guardian care of all 
The various things we see ? 





*T am told by persons well acquainted with their hab- 
its, that robins feed on these berries in the order in 
which I have named them, and are fattest in the early 
part of winter.—Great numbers of them are shot 











Yes! Yes!! my child, he made them all— 
Flowers, meuntaras, plants and tree ; 

No man so great, no child so small, 
That from his eye can flee. 


If you love God and him obey, 
Although you are a child, 

He'll hear you, when to him yon pray, 
And cleanse you from all guile. 


Know this my child, he is your friend. 
Go to the Saviour dear— 

If to his counsels you attend, 

Then you have nought to fear. 


When death shall summon you away, 
God grant that you may find 

A treasure which can ne’er decay— 

A holy, heavenly mind. H. W. N. 








STING OF A BEE. 

How few among us are aware of the ex- 
quisite skill shown by the great Creator in 
forming the sting of a bee! Yet there are 
few persons, who have not been, at some 


time or other, pierced by this wonderful in- 
strument. 





STING OF A BEE 
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The sting of a bee is placed within, 
horny sheath or scabbard, ending in a sharp 
point, which is slit in such a manner ag ty 
allow the sting to be thrust out. The sting 
itself consists of two small darts, one rathe 
longer than the other, very sharp, and bar}. 
ed. In stinging, the bee first pushes this 
sheath through the skin, and the longeg 
dart into the flesh, in which it is held fag 
by the barbs. The other dart follows it, ti 
both are quite buried in the flesh. Poison 
is then poured through the sheath into the 
wound, and produces swelling and pain, 

The portion of the sting which is at the 
upper part of the engraving, and bears a 
slight resemblance to a whiplash parted in 
two at the end, is the tube in which the 
poison is formed. It is hollow, and the 
poison is carried along in it to the next, or 
swelled portion, and from that into the hol- 
low sheath. The sheath is the lowest wing 
like portion. It is opened like a me uth, 
and the sting projects from it. At the end 
of the sting you see its sharp, barbed point. 
Those longest, wide spread portions, next 
below the swell already spoken of, are mus- 
cles, tendons, &c. which move the sting in 
different ways,—thrust it out, and draw it 
back. The whole is, of course, greatly 
magzified. 








TOBACCO-PIPE FISH. 


Ovr readers will recollect the account of 
this animal, in a late number of the Maga- 
zine, and its singular appearance. Dr. Smith 
assures us that he has dissected both this fish 
and the ant eater, and that he believes the 
formér holds the same place among the in- 
habitants of the “great deep,” that the ant 
eater does among animals on the land. 
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THE MAHRATTA CHIEF. 
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THE engraving on the preceding page 
represents a Hindoo warrior by the name 
of Mahadajee Scindia. His father, who was 
a distinguished prince of Mahratta, died 
about the year 1750, and the son, a few years 
afterwards, succeeded him. Before this, 
however, he had been much distinguished 
in war, and had received a wound in his 
right knee, which deprived him of the use 
of it, for life. 

The countenance of this warrior was 
expressive of good sense and good humor, 
but his complexion was dark, and his person 
inclining to corpulency. His habits were 
simple, his manners kind and frank ; though 
sometimes coarse and blustering. He was 
beloved by those who depended on him, 
and sometimes liberal, especially to his 
troops. Generally, however, he was penu- 
rious; and as anxious to gain money as to 
conquer provinces. He could write and 
keep accounts, which is not common among 
the Mahrattas. His disposition was not 
cruel, except when under the influence of 
anger, or a desire for revenge ; — then he 
was cruel, and sometimes terrible. 

It is much to his credit, however, that, 
in a country where warriors are not expect- 
ed to be very scrupulous in their conduct, 
he was generally very humane ; and though 
much of his life was spent in making con- 
quests, he caused but little bloodshed. When 
he had gained a territory, he was wise and 
skilful to keep it; and what he once gained, 
he seldom lost. There was a time when 
he was one of the bravest, most powerful, 
and most successful princes in all India; 
and he was feared very much both by his 
fellow countrymen, and by his British foes. 

But ah! he had his failings; and great 
failings they were, too. He was so fond of 
the areca and betel-nut, and so lazy when 


not employed in war, that he kept a peison 
constantly near him, to supply him with 
that luxury. This person’s whole employ 
ment was to put the betel into his mouth, 
when he wanted a fresh supply. He also 
kept a Brahmin, whose daily business jt 
was to put the marks of his cast upon his 
nose and forehead. It consists of one cir- 
cular spot between two lines. The marks 
are made with a pigment of yellow ochre 
and oil, which is washed off and renewed 
every morning. 

Great, therefore, as Mahadajee was in 
war, and in the art of governing others, he 
could not govern himself. He indulged 
to excess in betel ; which probably shorten- 
ed his life, for though he possessed a 
frame that might have lasted longer, he 
died, worn out, in 1794. 


Perhaps some of our readers do not 
know what the areca, and betel-nut, are. 
The betel is a climbing plant, in the East 
Indies, of the pepper tribe. The plait, 
however, resembles ivy, in shape and ap- 
pearance. The leaves have a stimulating 
effect, not unlike that of small quantities of 
spirit or opium. The leaves are sometimes 
chewed alone ; but in general they are first 
covered with lime and wrapped round 
small slices of the areca nut. The areca 
resembles a nutmeg, in appearance, and is 
of the size of a small egg. It is the fruit 
of the areca palm tree. 





For Parley’s Magazine. 
MATERNAL TENDERNESS. 

“ A sparrow which had built her nest on 
the thatched roof of a house, was ovserved 
to continue regular visits long after the time 
when the young birds had taken flight. This 
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unusual circumstance continued through the 
year, and in the winter, a gentleman who 
bad observed her, determined on investigat- 
ing the cause. He found one of her young 
ones detained a prisoner, by means of a 
string, which formed a part of the nest, 
having become accidentally twisted round 
its legs. Being thus unable to procure its 
subsistence, it had been fed and sustained 
by the exertions of its mother.” 


Yeung birds had taken flight, 
And winter spread his snow ; 
Yet still the sparrow to her nest, 
In Miehfalnes would go. 


Was it to gather wealth, 
Which she could safely keep? 
No! birds are fed by Heaven, 
And need not toil, or reap. 


She had a tender charge, 
Which needed all her care ; 

A little bird with wings untried, 
Was firmly fettered there. 


And not the summer’s charm, 

Or winter's dreary moan, 

Could for one moment tempt that bird, 
To leave her helpless young. 


Thus—thus, do mothers love, 
Though all the world forsake ; 
And closer in their tenderness, 
They, to their bosoms take : 


What others would but leave 

To the world’s withering breath ;— 
Oh! it is nature’s purest gush, 

As strong—as deep as death. 


—Children—you all admire 

The sparrow for her care ; 

Do you not think that you have known, 
Affection quite as fair’ 


“Oh yes ’’—I think you answer, 

“* My parents loved me so; 

When the cradle was my fettered nest, 
From which I could not go; 


“For my feet were tied by weakness, 
And a pillow was my bed; 

But for such fond affection 

I had not then been fed.” 


"Tis true—ye have been watched o’er, 
In your every smile, and pain ; 

Now, in your glad obedience prove, 
Tt hath not been in vain. 


And early look abroad on earth, 

And upward to the sky ; 

And when you see the flowers bloom, 
Or soft clouds float on high ; 


When the heavy rain is falling, 

And you hear the stormclouds groan , 
Or when winter breathes his frost-work, 
And the pure snow dances down— 


Think on your Heavenly Parent, 
Who can every purpose see— 

He careth for each helpless bird, 

Oh! how much more for ye ! 8. 





LIFE-BOAT OF THE GNAT. 
A DIALOGUE. 


Father. So, my son, the moment you have 
done your work, you must always go to 
reading something. 1 see you are deter- 
mined to be a bookworm. I wish I was 
abie to send you to college. You would 
have books enough, then. 

Son. Iam not anxious to go to college, 
father. There is a great deal that I can 
learn at home yet. 

F. Yes, I know that; a great deal too 
much. I sometimes wish you could not 
get so many books. 

















LIFE-BOAT OF THE GNAT. 


S. But why not father? What have you 
against my reading? You always say you 
have no objection to buying books; why 
are you not willing I should read them? 

F. Read them? Why, my son, I have 
nothing against your reading. I like to 
read, myself, at proper times and places, but 
you are always at it. 

S. But surely, my dear father, you will 
not say that I neglect your business for the 
sake of reading. You will certainly allow 
that I work as many hours, and as hard, 
and do my work as well as Francis and 
George. Do you ever see me with a book in 
my hand, when there is any thing else to do? 

F No, no, my son; never, that I know 
of. But you are always at it when there is 
nothing else to be done. And you read too 
much, by half. You’ll have your head craz- 
ed with reading so much, the next thing that 
happens ;—like Captain Castle. 

S. Dear father, never fear that. Such 
books as I read will never craze my mind, I 
assure you. It was not reading so much 
that crazed Captain Castle. It was getting 
his head full of fancies about the “ prophe- 
cies,” and all that, you know. 

F. Well, well; read on; I'll find you 
books. But there were no such devourers 
of books when I was a boy. We seldom 
read any thing but the Psalter, and the Tes- 
tament. 

S. For this plain reason, I suppose, father, 
because they were not to be had. 

F.. True, books were not so plenty then 
as now But I say go on; read all the 
books you please. When you have read 
that in your hand through, I’ll buy you 
another. | 

S. I am much obliged to you, father. 
‘The book I have in my hand, however, is 
wot yours. I drew it from the library. 
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F. I thought it was “Humboldt.” Bur 
what is it pray ? 

S. A volume of the Library of Entertain. 
ing Knowledge, about Insects. 

F. O now! you don’t surely spend your 
time in reading about insects! 

S. There is no subject in the world I am 
more fond of, I assure you, than well written 
accounts of insects. And see here, father; 
see the engravings! Why there’s more than 
150 of them in this volume. 

F. Strange! strange !—What’s the world 
coming to? Why, John, when I was a boy, 
we scarcely ever heard of an engraving in 
abook. And now you have 150, you say, in 
that little volume! 

S. Yes; there are one hundred and sixty 
five, to be exact, father. 

F.. Why did they not have it all pictures 
when they were about it ? 

S. Are you not fond of pictures, father? 

F. Oh yes, I like to see them well enovgh, 
but who wants to see pictures of insects— 
hateful objects at the best. Besides we can 
see enough of them without looking at their 
pictures. The ground is half covered with 
them. 

S. Yes, but there are some which we have 
never seen. And then the wonders which 
some of them perform is almost beyond 
belief. 

F. What wonders do you speak of ? 

S. Why I was reading just now about the 
gnat; how she builds a kind of boat, of her 
eggs. 

F. How does any body know it? 

S. Naturalists have watched them, and 
seen them go through the whole operation. 
They go to a pond or bucket of stagnant 
water, where there are plenty of gnats, and 
watch them. But they must go early—by 
about five or six o’clock in the morning. I 
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should like to read it to you, father, if you 
please. 

F. Yes, yes; read on; but I don’t think 
I shall believe it. 

S. Oh, I think it is certainly true, father, 
for —— 

F. Well, well; read on. 

S. “ The chinnt of the gnat is to construct 
a boat-shaped raft, which will float, of eggs 
heavy enough to sink in water if dropped 
into it one by one. The eggs are nearly of 
the form of a pocket gunpowder flask, 
rather pointed at the upper and broad at the 
under end, with a projection like the mouth 
of a bottle. 

“The first operation of the mother gnat 
is to fix herself by the feur fore-legs to the 
side of a bucket, or upon a floating leaf, 
with her body level with and resting upon 
the surface of the water, excepting the last 
ring of the tail, which is a little raised ; she 
then crosses her two hind legs in form of 
an X, the inner opening of which is intend- 
ed to form the scaffolding of her structure. 
She accordingly brings the inner angle of 
her crossed legs close to the raised part of 
her body, and places in it an egg, covered, 
as is usual among insects, with a glutinous 
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fluid. On each side of this egg she places 
another, all which adhere firmly together 
by means of their glue, and form a triangu- 
lar figure thus },, which is the stern of the 
raft. 

“She proceeds in the same manner to add 
egg after egg in a vertical (not a horizontal) 
position, carefully regulating the shape by 
her crossed legs; and as her raft increases 
in magnitude, she pushes the whole gradually 
to a greater distance, and when she has 
about half finished, she uncrosses her legs 
and places them parallel, the angle being no 
longer necessary for shaping the boat. 

“Each raft consists of from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred and fifty eggs, 
which, when all laid, float on the water 
secure from sinking, and are finally aban- 
doned by the mother. They are hatched in 
a few days, the grubs issuing from the lower 
end; but the boat, now camposed of the 
empty shells, continues to float till it is des- 
troyed by the weather.” 

Here, father, is the picture of the gnats 
forming their boats, At a, there, on the left 
hand, is a boat just begun ; at 6, on the right 
hand, down low, is one about two thirds 
built; and at c, is another quite completed. 
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FOOD OF YOUNG FISHES. 


S. “One writer justly describes this little 
vessel as resembling a London wherry, be- 
ing sharp and higher, as sailors say, fore and 
aft, convex below and concave above, and 
always floating on its keel. ‘The most 
violent agitation of the water,’ he adds, 
‘cannot sink it, and what is more extraor- 
dinary, and a property still a desideratum 
in our life-boats, though hollow, it never 
becomes filled with water, even though ex- 
posed, 

“<'T'o put this to the test, 1 placed half a 
dozen of these boats upon the surface of a 
tumbler half-full of water: I then poured 
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upon them a stream of that element from 
the mouth of a quart bottle, held a foot above 
them. Yet after this treatment, which was 
so rough as actually to project one out of 
the glass, I found them floating as before 
upon their bottoms, and not a drop of water 
within their cavity.” We have repeatedly 
pushed them to the bottom of a glass of 
water; but they always came up immediate- 
ly to the surface apparently unwetted.” 

Now, father, I have come to another pic- 
ture. This is one of the gnat’s egg boats, 
represented large, just as it appears when 
we look at it through a microscope. 
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F. Sure enough! This is an object worth 
seeing. But after all, my son, it is rather too 
large a story. I should prefer to see for 
myself. Come, John, let us go over to the 
marshes, to-morrow morning, and watch. 


There are always gnats enough there. 

S. We ought to start by four o’clock. It 
will then take till sun rise to walk there. 
Shall I call you, at just 4 o’clock ? 

F. Certainly, if I don’t wake without. 





FOOD OF YOUNG FISHES. 

Tat law by which fishes are supplied 
with their first food, after escaping from the 
egg, 1s no less interesting than remarkable. 
The parent manifests no maternal solieitude 
for the coming progeny. They are ushered 
into being, without a guide, without experi- 
ence, sagacity, protection, or instinctive pro- 
pensities ; without a perfect mouth, and 
without any thing but food. Yet ample 
provision is in store for the young fish, of 


the best quality and most nutritious charac- 
ter; nor does the supply ever fail, till it has 
strength to pursue, and sagacity to discrimi- 
nate, its proper food, 

In the egg there is a yolk, which does 
not enter into the composition of the ani- 
mal’s body, but constitutes a mass of food, 
destined for the future maintenance of the 
fish, till it is able to provide for its own 
wants, This is the fact in relation to all 
eggs; the yolk being designed for the ex 
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clusive sup ort of the young animal. With 
birds, serpents, &c. this central portion of 
the egg is encased in the body, at the tinre 
of their birth from the shell. Being placed 
near the stomach, a tube leads into that 
organ, or the first portion of the intestinal 
apparatus, through which the yolk flows, 
from time to tune, to be digested, according 
to the necessities of the young animal. 
Chickens, goslings, young turkeys, and 
ducks, about which farmers feel so much 
solicitude, have a perfectly whole yolk in 
therr bodies at the time of being hatched ; 


and the reason so many die prematurely is, 
because they are forced to eat too soom 
Let young poultry alone, and when the 
stock is exhausted which was brought into 
the world with them, then they show a dis- 
position to seek food. 

Fishes on the contrary, carry the yolk by 
a bag, at the underside of their bodies. As 
the matter passes upward into the stomach, 
through the pipe by which the sac is con- 
nected to the body, the bu'k becomes 
smaller and smaller ftom day to day, till it 
entirely disappears. 





The above drawing shows precisely the 
appearance of a young blue shark, when 
less than a week old, as it freely swims 
about with a store-house of food. In some 
fishes, the sac is very much larger, in pro- 
portion to the size of the individual to which 
it belongs, than in others. Probably a long- 
er period is requisite for the young shark to 
prepare to hunt for itself, than the more 
peaceable tribes. Scientific Tracts. 


THE HAND. 


“And what is a hand?” Sure enough ; 
what is it? Can you tell? Bones, and mus- 
cles, and tendons, and ligaments, and carti- 
lages, and arteries, and veins, and nerves, and 


lymphatic vessels, and glands, and nails, and 
skin, and hair, and blood, and water, you 
will perhaps say ;—and so “ The house I live 
m” says. 

But what is bone, and what is muscle, and 
what are nerves; and so forth? Now we 
see the hand every day we live, and it is 
made up of fifteen or twenty sorts of things, 
as we have just seen, and yet how few of 
us know what it is, or of what its parts, 
generally, are composed ! 

It would take much more space than is 
furnished in one magazine to tell you about 
all these parts that go to make up a hand. 
We might take up one of them at a tims, 
and perhaps get through it in a single mag: 
azine by crowding out every thing else 
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We might tell you about the blood, or we 
might talk about nerves,— what sort of 
things they are, and what they are for ;—or 
we might tell you about muscles, — what 
curious things they are, how strong, what 
they are made for, &c. 

We mean to present short lessons on 
many of these subjects, before long. These 
brie‘ remarks were chiefly designed to give 
you notice of what we intend to do, as soon 
as we can find room and time. 





WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
THE HARVEST OF TURTLES’ EGGS. 

You would wonder how there could be 
any turtles remaining in South America, 
if you were to see the thousands and thous- 
ands that are destroyed by the Indians every 
year, at the Harvest of Eggs, as they call it. 
I attended one of these hunts or harvests, 
one day, with Don Calao the merchant, 
and saw the whole process. 

We all went in a boat, early one morning, 
to an Island in the river, where the sand 
was smooth, and which the tide had left 
bare. A person then took a long pole, and 
walked about, thrusting it into the sand, in 
every direction, and wherever it penetrated 
easily, he knew there was a nest of turtle’s 
eggs. So then they dug down, and when 
they found any, they put them in a basket 
which they brought for the purpose. 

Numbers of Indians were there, from all 
the neighboring shores, and immense num- 
bers of eggs were collected. They make a 
kind of oil of the yolk, which is used in 
cooking, as well as for burning in their 
houses, 

It is supposed that not fewer than a mil- 
lion of turtles lay their eggs at the mouth of 
the great river Orinoco. More than three 


millions of eggs were taken the year I was 
there. Each turtle lays, on an average, sey- 
enty eggs. You may be surprised that out 
of seventy millions of eggs laid, only three 
millions were taken. But so many are 
broken, so many hunted out and devoured 
by the jaguas and other animals that feed 
upon them, that the wonder is, rather, that 
we find the vast number that we do. Many 
escape and are hatched however, for I saw 
in one instance, the whole shore of the Ori- 
noco, swarming with little turtles, just hatch- 
ed, and scrambling towards the water to 
escape from the Indian children who were 
catching them. 

The turtles lay their eggs during the night, 
in large holes, which they scratch in the sand, 
They then cover them up, and leave them to 
be warmed into life by the sun. The eggs 
are larger than pigeons’ eggs, and when 
well preserved, by slightly boiling, or by dry- 
ing in the sun, are very pleasant food. 

We saw some large shells of turtles whieh 
the jaguas had emptied as neatly as if the 
flesh had been cut away with a sharp knife. 
Those animals hunt the poor creatures, 
catch them, turn them on their backs—you 
know they cannot turn back again — and 
then devour them at their leisure. 





To know mankind, borrow the ear of the 
blind and the eye of the deaf. 
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PICTURE OF A CHINESE JUNK. 
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LETTERS ABOUT BOSTON. 
THE CHINESE SHOP, 
Banyan root—Chinese oars and boats—Paintings— 
Wooden plates—Pear! Buttons. 

Dear George, 

You have read about the Banyan tree, 
I suppose. Well, I had the pleasure of 
seeing a root of one of those curious trees, 
the other day. Mr. T.a gentleman who 
has spent sometime in Canton in China, had 
a shop in Milk street, where he sold a great 
many curious articles which he brought 
from China and the East Indies. This 
Banyan root is one of them. 

Where these roots shoot from the trunk 
of the tree, they appear much like any oth- 
er root, but after running off 4 little way, 
they then enter the earth, and as they pierce 
it, they spread out into a large, rough, slab- 
ike substance, quite unlike any thing I had 
ever seen before. It resembles a large 
piece of bark, more than it does a root. 

But I saw many more things besides the 
Banyan root.. Mr. T. had some very curi- 
ously wrought oars, with which the Chi- 
nese row their boats. Many of the people 
of China live in boats, on the rivers and 
bays, and some of them scarcely ever go 


upon the land, during their whole lives, 


It is thought there are about 80,000 boats 
in the river, in the neigborhood of Canton, 
containing nearly 250,000 people, or as 
many as there are in the city of New York. 
The engraving on the preceding page 
represents one of their junks. ‘These are 
large vessels of 100 to 600 tons burden. 
The Chinese shop, 1 was speaking of, 
contains a great variety of Chinese manu- 
factures. Among these are combs, of almost 
every size and shape you can think of. 
Some are of tortoise shell; some are of 
born, and others of bone. Many of the 
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coarse and pocket combs, have beautifiyl, 
pearl handles. There are also pearl bu. 
tons, brushes, boxes of paints, china ware; 
shoes, handkerchiefs, baskets, mats, waiters, 
lanterns, paintings, &c. 

I observed that the paintings, which were 
very beautiful, were representations of men 
of various occupations, tlowers, birds, beasts, 
&c, on rice paper. One would think that 
a very thin paper, made of rice, would no 
do very well for paintings; but the ingen, 
ous Chinese contrive to make these paint 
ings very fine, indeed. 

One thing which attracted my attention 
was, their wooden plates or trenchers, 
They were ingeniously wrought, and hand- 
somely ornamented. 

There were a great many sorts of the but- 
tons, some of them very singular in their 
appearance. Most of them were, however, 
nothing but the common pear! shirt but- 
tons, just like those made by other people. 

We, the Americans, are accustomed to 
think rather meanly of China and its inhab- 
itants. Yet there are certainly many things 
about them quite interesting. The city of 
Canton must be worth seeing. Why, we 
talk about our manufactures, and yet what 
city or town, of any size, in the United 
States, have we, a quarter of whose inhabi- 
tants are mechanics and manufacturers? 
Yet Canton, with a million of people, is sup- 
posed to contain 240,000 of these classes. 

The Chinese Repository says, that there 
are 50,000 persons in Canton employed 
in manufacturing cloths of various kinds; 
namely, 2,500 shops, with about 20 persons 
in each shop. Sometimes, when trade is 
lively, the number is much greater. No 
less than 17,000 men, women, and children. 
are employed in weaving silk. There are 
7,300 barbers, and 4,200 shoemakers. Let 
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usno longer think the Chinese are mere 
savages. They differ from us, to be sure, 
but they are really a wonderful people. 

They print, as I suppose you know, from 
large wooden blocks. A gentleman in this 
city has lately received some of them. I 
have been to look at them to-day ; and must 
describe them and their Chinese manner 
of printing, before long. 

Yours, &c. 





LESSON FOR THE YOUNG. 

Story of the servant and the slippers — Moral — How 
much trouble six careless boys may make — Broad 
hints. 

Aw Eastern Prince passing through a cer- 
tain apartment of his palace, discovered one 
ef ois servants asleep, with his master’s 
slippers clasped so tightly to his breast, that 
he was unable to disengage them. Struck 
with the fact, and concluding, at once, that 
he who had been so jealously careful of a 
trifle, could not fail to prove faithful when 
entrusted with a charge of greater impor- 
tance, he appointed him a member of his 
body guard. The result proved that the 
prince was not mistaken. Rising, step by 
step in office, this young man soon became 
the most distinguished military commander 
in Mahratta ; and his fame spread throughout 
all India. 

More than one class of people may derive 
a valuable lesson from this story. The 
young may learn the importance of being 
faithful in small matters. Many an individ- 
ual allows himself to neglect kis master’s slip- 
pers, and yet vainly expects his master will 
confide in him in things of greater moment. 
Of what consequence is it, says he to him- 
self, (if he thinks at all on the subject,) about 
a pair of slippers? Suppose they should 


THE YOUNG. 


not stand in just such a place, or be put side 
by side in military order?—If my master 


ean only find them in the morning, or when 


he wants them, is not that enough ? 

The servant of the Mahratta prince might 
have reasoned in the same manner. But 
suppose he had. Do you think he would 
then have risen to be the ffrst military com- 
mander in the empire ?—It is not enough 
that the master is able to find his slippers; 
he must be able to find them in a condition 
which satisfies him of the general faithful- 
ness of his servant. He will not always, 
nor indeed often, find him clasping them in 
his arms, for security ; but he will, and ought 
to expect to find, not only his slippers, but 
every thing else which he entrusts to him, 
taken care of in such a manner, as to prove 
his general good intentions and devotedness. 

The Creator has so arranged the concerns 
of this world, that all young persons must, 
of necessity, be more or less employed by 
others :—pareuts, masters, or guardians. It 
were greatly to be wished that they could 
feel the importance of faithfulness in small 
matters. 

Some will leave every door open which 
they have occasion to pass through; some 
leave their books and papers where they 
happen to use them last, whether in their 
proper place or not. If an article is want- 
ed, either it cannot be found ; or if found at 
all, it is not where it should be, or it is 
found in disorder. 

Six members of a family—boys especial- 
ly—may, by neglecting small matters, keep 
a seventh person constantly employed. One 
leaves every door open; anotlier brings in a 
quantity of mud on his shoes, every time he 
comes in, and scatters it over the house; 
another, having occasion to change his 
clothes, leaves half a dozen garments in 
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different places to be picked up after him. 
One will saw in two a small stick of wood, 
and scatter his saw dust; or clean a pair of 
shoes in a room which has just been swept 
neatly, and it must be swept again. Anoth- 
er, still wik spill, or break, or derange 
something ; and leave it in that condition, 
and think it a matter of no consequence. 

And this is not all. Some careless boys 
will jostle a younger brother on the stair- 
way, or in passing the door, Down goes 
the little fellow, and hits his head against 
the door post. Now, then, he roars; and 
sometimes most lustily. Who would not 
roar with his head half broken? At any 
rate, whether there is a wound made half 
as long aud half as deep as one’s finger, or 
only a bump raised, Ma, or Susan, or some- 
body must leave their work, and come to 
see what the matter is. While they are 
gone, perhaps the pot boils over and puts 
out the fire, or a fire brand rolls down and 
does mischief. All this takes up time; val- 
uable time, too; and in the progress of a 
day, a great deal of it. 

It would be almost an endless task to 
mention all the ways in which careless, un- 
faithful boys, and girls too, by neglect in 
small matters, produce mischief, and make 
labor and trouble. Now there is a period 
of our lives, when, for many years, we can- 
not help causing those around us a great 
deal of trouble. During this period, others 
must help us, or we shall be badly off. 
Then it is that parents, and brothers, and 
sisters, and friends, and neighbors, expect to 
help us. 

But when we come to be old enough to 
help ourselves, they expect us to do that, 
too. And not only help ourselves, but help 
ethers. There are a thousand little things 
that every boy and girl of five or six years 
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old can do for others; and those of ten oy 
twelve, can perform a great deal of some 
sorts of work. 

Now it is doing something, not to hinder 
other people. But it is doing more, when 
we can help them by actually doing some 
things which they would otherwise have to 
do. And it is doing a great deal more still, 
when we do things thoroughly and fatihfully, 

If you do no more than take care of the 
poultry, or the pigs, or attend to Mr R.’s 
slippers, learn to do it effectually ;—just as 
he wishes to have it done. If you take upon 
you to feed the poultry, see that you do it 
by the time it ought to be done; that they 
are all present; that they all have a chance 
at the corn you throw out; and that you 
give them their full allowance. Do not give 
Mr. R. occasion to suspect, for one moment, 
that you neglect any one of these points _ if 
you do, he cannot put confidence in you; 
he cannot raise you to a higher post. At 
least he will not; and more than this, he 
ought not; for you do not deserve it. 

A certain wise man has said—and he said 
it to the young, as well as the old,—* What- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might ;” and a Being, who is greater and 
wiser than he, has asserted that “ he who is 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful also 
in much; and he that is unjust ‘or unfaith- 
ful,’ in that which is least, is unjust also in 
much.” 

Perhaps some of you will not believe 
what 1 have been saying. Others will be- 
lieve it, but forget it to-morrow. Some, 
again, will both believe and remember tt. 
And a few, I trust, will profit by it—How 
many? Six, sixty, or six thousand ? 





He, whom no losses impoverish, is truly rich 
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FATHER WILLIAM, AND THEOPHILUS. 


You are old, Father William, Theophilus cries, 
The tew locks which are left you are gray :— 
You appear, Father William, a healthy old man ; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray. 


When [ was a youth, Father William replied, 
I remembered that youth would fly fast ; 

Taoused not my health and my vigor at first, 
That I never might need them at last. 


You are old Father William, Theophilus said, 
And pleasures, with youth, pass away ; 

And yet you repent not the days that are gone ;— 
Now tell me the reason, I pray, 


When I was a youth, Father William replied, 
I remembered that vouth could not last ; 

I thought of the future, whatever I did, 
That [ never might grieve for the past. 


You are old, Father William, the young man still eries, 
And life is swift hastening away : 

You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death ! 
Come tell me the reason, I pray. 


lam cheerful, young man, Father William replied ; 
Let the cause your attention engage ; 

In the days of my youth | remembered my God! 
And he hath not forgotten my age. 





Trust him with little, who, without proofs, 
trusts you with every thing; or, when he has 
proved you, with nothing. 


Evaporation. The Mediterranean Sea, 
says the Scientific Tract, “contains 762,000 
square miles, from which there is daily 
evaporated 5,280,000,000 tons of water.” 

If this is true, and if this water—thus dai- 
ly evaporated—were put up in casks and 
loaded into waggons, a ton to each waggon, 
and each waggon, were to occupy two rods 
of road, the line would be more than 1300 
times as long as the circumference of the 
earth; or about 133 times the whole dis- 
tance from us to the moon. Or if loaded 
into merchant vessels, carrying 200 tons, 
and each vessel’s length required five rods 
space, it would load 26,400,000 vessels, and 
the line would reach 412,222 miles; or about 
17 times round the globe. 





Six rineers. It is said that there is 
scarcely a family in the United States, bear- 
ing the name of Kendall, in which there are 
not individuals having five fingers on one 
or both hands, besides six toes on each foot. 
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WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
THE ANIMALS, 
Animals of South America—Jaguar—W ater hog. 


Tuis is the last letter but one which I 
shall send you about my travels in South 
America. In it I wish to tell you about a 
few more of the animals of that country. 

The same day that we went to the egg 
harvest, as we were sailing along on the 
river, We saw a jaguar feasting on a chiquire 
or water hog, and a large flock of vultures 
hovering round him, as if they grudged 
him every mouthful he swallowed. Finally 
they troubled him so much, that he took up 
his prey and carried it off into the adjacent 
forest. 

But I found creatures in South America, 
more terrible than serpents, jaguars, or 
crocodiles. You will wonder, perhaps, what 
they could be. Then [ll tell you. They 
were musketoes, white flies, and ants. 

Musketoes are indeed troublesome every 
where ; but nowhere that I have been—and 
1 have been in all parts of the world—so 
much so as in South America. Why, we 
seemed to breathe them, almost, instead of 
air. Wewere never free from them except 
at midnight; and then other insects, huge 
bats, and jaguars, kept us in continual alarm. 

Sleeping rooms there, are sometimes built 
on poles, or scaffolding, higher than these 
cruel insects ever fly, which is found to be 
about twelve feet from the level of the riy- 
ers; and in these apartments we were able 
to obtain a little breathing comfort. Vast 
regions of the country are rendered unin- 
habitable by the different species of tor- 
menting animals which infest it. When 
two persons meet in the morning, the first 
question often is, “How are you to-day for 
the musketoes?” I have had both my legs 
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swelled toa most enormous size, by the bites 
of these animals. 

In some parts of the country the Indians 
bury themselves, ail but their heads, in the 
sand while they sleep; in others, they as. 
semble all the cows in the village, and pass 
their nights among them, for it is found that 
they are not so troublesome in the neighbor 
hood of cattle. 

Sometimes they build a kind of oven, 
without doors or windows, having only a 
little hole, through which they creep on 
their hands and knees. They then light a 
fire in it, of wet brushwood, which makes a 
great smoke and drives off the insects ; then 
closing the door of the oven, they go to 
sleep. But I could not endure the smoke 
as well as I could the musketoes. 

As to the while flies, they are so very 
small, that if you were to use musketoe 
curtains, they would have to be wetted to 
prevent these tiny creatures from mnking 
their way through the threads. ‘Their sting 
is exceedingly painful. 

The termites, is a sort of ant that eats 
paper, pasteboard, parchment, &c. so that 
there are no ancient records of the countries 
in which they are found. But there is 
another species of ant, which devours juicy 
green leaves, such as sallads; so that when 
the inhabitants wish for a few dishes of 
pleasant cooling herbs, they make a garden 
in the air. 

You will smile, but I assure you that I state 
nothing but what I have seen. They pro- 
cure an old boat, or some frame of that des- 
cription, raise it on dry poles, then fill it with 
earth, and sow their seeds. The destructive 
ants, travelling as they do in bands, not 
knowing there is any thing growing above, 
pass by these bare poles or supporters, and 
the piants are saved. 
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PLUMS AND CHERRIES. 


Proms. ‘There are about 300 known va- 
rieties of plums, many of which are nearly 
alike, except in name. One of the finest is 
ealled the Washington. The parent tree 
was purchased in the New York market, 
about the year 1800. It produced no fruit; 
and after standing for several years, was 
struck down and destroyed, in a violent 
thunder storm. The root, however, was 
not killed ; for it threw out a number of 
vigorous shoots, all of whieh produced 
fruit. 

Plums are very abundant, m many parts 
of our western country; and both there and 
in Great Britain they sometimes grow wild 
in the hedges. The plums of Europe ap- 
pear to have been brought from Asia, and 
introduced into England, im the 15th cen- 
tury. 

Cuerries. Cherries abound almost eve- 
ry where, and in numerous varieties. There 
are 250 varieties in England. Some are 
more wholesome than others; but, like 
plums, they are all less wholesome than 
strawberries; and if eaten at all, should be 
eaten in moderation, and the stones care- 
fully avoided. 

Both plums and cherries are sometimes 
used for a very bad purpose. Their juice 
is pressed out, allowed to ferment, and then 


used as a drink, like wine and othcr fer- 
mented liquors. In Dalmatia they make 
from black cherries a cheap kind of spirits, 
which they call Kirschwasser. But all dis- 
tilled and fermented liquors do more harm 
than good, so long as we are in health. 
Better leave the plums and cherries for the 
birds, than make intoxicating drinks from 
them. 





THE FEAST OF CHERRIES. 
AN ANECDOTE. 


It is said that there is a feast celebrated 
every year, at Hamburg, in Germany, called 
the “ feast of cherries.” At this time, very 
great numbers of children parade the streets, 
with green boughs in their hands, ornament- 
ed with cherries. The feast is kept on ae- 
count of a victory which was once obtained 
in the following manner. 

In 1432, the Hussites, as they were called, 
having attacked the city of Hamburg, gave 
out that they were about to destroy it. 
Upon this, one of the citizens, by the name 
of Wo tr, proposed that all the children in 
the city, from seven to fourteen years of 
age, Should be clad in mourning, and sent 
to the enemy to beg for mercy. The Chief 
of the Hussites was so touched by the sight 
of these unoffending children, that he re- 
ceived them into his camp, regaled them 
with cherries and other fruits, and promised 
to spare the city.—The children returned 
to their friends, crowned with leaves, hold: 
ing cherries, and shouting, “ Victory !” 





EVERY THING IN ITS SEASON, 


Strawberries would not be so wholesome in 
winter as they are in warm weather; and ap- 
ples are never better—perhaps never, in this 
climate, quite so good ,—as in- autumn. 
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WASTING BOOKS, CLOTHES, FOOD AND MONEY. 


{ DON’T LIKE TO SEE BOYS 
WASTEFUL. 


1, Books. Books are cheap: so Alexander 


is always saying ; and he knocks his Geogra- 
phy about, and strains it open, and soils it, 
and tears it, so that in six months he must 
have another. Thus, he has two in a year. 
John sits next to him and takes care of his, 
and when Alexander has worn out two, 
John’s is just as good asever. Now yonder 
on the upper end of that low seat sits Peter 
without any book; for his father is either 
too poor—or thinks himself too poor—to 
buy him one. Suppose Alexander had 
been as careful as John, and instead of 
buying the second new book, for himself, 
had bought one for Peter, and made him a 
present of it. Would it not have given 
him pleasure ? 


2. Clothes. Lucius is ever tearing hisclothes# 


I do not pretend that accidents can always 
be avoided. Clothes are not made of iron or 
copper, and they will sometimes get torn. 
But Lucius seems to take no pains to avoid 
tearing his. “My father is able to have 
them mended, or get me more,” he is apt 
to say or think; and if we may judge by his 
behavior, there is good reason to think 
that he had as lieve tear and injure his 
coat as not, in order to have another, more 
new and handsome. He does not appear 
to remember that Mr. N.’s family suffer 
every winter both for clothes and shoes ; and 
that what he might save, would do them 
great good. 

3. Food. I have seen many a boy waste 
his food. Does he not know that there are 
multitudes around him, in tne world, hun- 
gry, and perhaps starving? By what rule, 
then, does he allow himself to waste things ? 
Is it because he does not happen to see 
any body who is in want? Why, we may 
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not see any body that is sick. And yet they 
is no day or hour, or minute, when some. 
body is not sick and dying. Nay, there is 
hour that can be named, when there ap 
not more than one individual, in a larg § 
city, who feels the pangs of want; and tj 
whom a few cents, to buy food or medi. 
cine, would not afford relief. 

4. Money. Thomas and Robert have 12 
cents a month each, to spend as they please, 
It is given them by their father. Thomas says 
to himself, when he receives his; “ This ]’l 
save, and use it better than I did the lag 
Pll buy nothing but what I want.” Well 
he goes out to the common in the evening, 
and meets a boy with candy. His mouth 
waters for some of the candy. Says he, one 
cent is but little; I have eleven and a half 
more. So down his throat goes the candy. 
Next day he meets the orange man. “ Cheap 
oranges! Cheap oranges! only two cents 
apiece.” Well, an orange is at last bought. 
The month is but half through, when lo! 
he spends the last cent. It goes rather hard- 
ly ; but then he thinks; “Why it is onlya 
cent, and not worth much alone, if I keep 
it, So Dll spend it.” The rest of the 
month he goes without any money at all, 
sometimes much to his sorrow. 

How does Robert manage with his nine 
pence? Any better? To be sure he does. 
He knows the power of temptation, and 
tries to keep out of the way of it. If he 
meets the candy seller, he does not stop to 
begin to parley with him, but goes straight 
by. By and by a new book appears, which 
his parents and teachers say is a good one. 
He would like to see and read it. It costs 
just ninepence. “ [ll buy the book,” says 
he. “This will last me a great while ; but 
the candy and oranges I should eat up at 
once.” 
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CASSAVA AND TAPIOCA. 
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Indians preparing Cassava. 


CASSAVA AND TAPIOCA. 


Wuo has not heard of tapioca puddings ? 
They are peculiarly excellent for people 
who are feeble, and are wholesome for all. 
They are made from a kind of starch, made 
from the meal of cassava roots. But what 
is the cassava, and where does it grow? 
This is what we are about to tell you. 

We do not know whether the cassava 
plant is found in the United States ; but it is 
very plentiful in South America; and in 
the eastern part of Mexico. The Indians 
of South America are said to live on it, al- 
most entirely. 

The cassava requires a rich and dry soil, 
hut is easily cultivated. It rises to the height 


of from four to six feet, with a slender, 
woody, knotted stalk. The roots have a 
slight resemblance to parsneps. They are 
fourteen or fifteen inches long, aud in the 
middle, four or five inches thick. 

After these roots are dug from the ground, 
the rind is peeled off, and they are washed 
clean, and then grated, or ground. They 
commonly grind them, by holding them 
against a wheel, which is turned round 
swiftly for that purpose. The soft, ground 
pulp falls intoa trough. This green juice 
is poisonous. If cattle or poultry drink it, 
they soon swell and die. Yet cnly a few 
hours’ exposure to the sun makes all the 
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poison evaporate, so that the liquor will not 
hurt either men or other animals. The 
juice and pulp are separated by putting the 


ground mass in bags, and pressing it. The | 


pulp is then dried in cakes on a hot iron 
hearth. 

Bread made from this starch or flour is 
wholesome, and not disagreeable. The In- 
dians sometimes reast the roots in hot ashes 
and eat them. Heat, in any form, gets out 


the poison. Even the poisonous juice, when 
first pressed out, if boiled, is wholesome; 
and makes a very fine vegetable soup. 
The Indians poison their arrows with the 
fresh juice of the cassava. ‘They also make 
a kind of spirituous liquor from it, by put. 
ting molasses into it, and allowing it time to 
ferment. Whata multitude of useful and nu- 
tritious substances has the art of man coutriy- 
ed to torture by fire, to make liquid poison? 








JUVENILE LECTURES ON INSECTS. 


THEIR THREE CHANGES. 


Yuu have already been told, in Parley’s 
Magazine Vol. I. about the eggs of insects, 
—their immense numbers, curious shapes, 
&c. In this lecture, my object will be to 
syeak of the changes which insects undergo. 

When an insect first issues from the egg, 
itis called by naturalists,a Larva; but in 
common language a caterpillar, a grub, or a 
maggot. The general idea seems to be, that 
the eggs of moths or butterflies produce 


caterpillars ; those of beetles, bees, wasps, 
&c., grubs ; and those of blow-flies, house- 
flies, cheese-flies, &c., maggots. But mag- 
gots are also sometimes called worms, as iD 
the instance of the meal-worm. 

Larva are very small, at first, but soon 
grow rapidly. The full grown caterpillar 
of the goat-moth is 72,000 times heavier 
than when it issued from the egg; and the 
maggot of the blow-fly, in twenty-four hours 
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after it is hatched, doubles its weight 155 
times. Now the chick is almost a whole 
year growing, to be 25 or 30 times as heavy 
as when it issued from the egg; and man, 
after his birth, grows slower still. He is 
nearly 20 years in doubling his weight 20 
times. 

Some larve have feet; others are without 
them. None of them have wings. Nor do 
they ever deposit eggs, or have any young. 
They feed greedily on coarse substances, 
and as they increase in size, which they do 
very rapidly, they shed or cast their skins 
three or four times. In defending them- 
selves from injury, as well as in preparing 
for their change by the construction of se- 
cure abodes, they manifest great ingenuity 
and skill. 

It is scarcely possible that most of you 
ean have failed to observe many of the facts 
which are here mentioned; and some will 
doubtless wonder why I should speak of 
what they suppose every body knows, But 
they should remember that though they may 
be fortunate enough to possess the habit of 
observation,— or as some would say, of 
“passing through the world with our eyes 
open ”’—yet not a few of the young are 
destitute of it. It is one object of these ju- 
venile lectures to wake up that class of the 
community. Those who have observed 
the habits of insects to so great an extent 
that our remarks convey to their minds no 
new ideas, will do well to recollect that we 
have much to bear and forbear in this world 
for the sake of others. But I must proceed 
With my story. 

The cuts at the head of this article show 
the various forms of insects, in the larva 
stage of their existence. We shall proceed, 
now, to duscribe their first change. 

After the larvae have become full grown, 


they shed their skins for the last time, un- 
dergo a complete change of form, and, with 
a few exceptions, cease to eat; and remain 
motionless, When an insect, after this 
change, does not lose its legs, or continues 
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to eat and move, it is called a nymph; as mn 
the upper figure of this engraving. But 
when the inner skin of the larva is changed 
into a membranous or leathery covering, 
which wraps the insect closely up, like a 
mummy, it is termed pupa, from its resem- 
blance to an infant, in his swaddling bands, 
as they are called. The pupa is shown by 
the lower figure of the engraving. 

Many pupe appear as if covered over, at 
least some parts of them, with gold leaf; 
and on this account the Greeks called them 
Chrysalides, and a single one, a chrysalis. 
For the same reason, the Romans called 
them 4urelie. Naturalists sometimes call 
them indifferently by all these names; both 
when they are gilt, and when they are not, 

When the pupa has remained sometime 
in its case, like a mass of jelly, and almost 
without shape, it undergoes another and 
last change, which makes it what is called 
a perfect insect. Linnzeus, the great botan- 
ist, called the insect, when it had thus thrown 
off its mask, Imago; by- which name he 
meant to imply that it had now become a 
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perfect mage of its species. See the en- 
graving. 

This last portion of the existence of in- 
sects, is in some of them very short, indeed ; 
put others live a year, and some much 
longer. They feed lightly, and never in- 
crease in size. They lay their eggs to form 
other caterpillars, to go threugh the same 
changes which themselves have undergone, 
after which the greater number of them 
quickly die. But it is while laying their 
eggs, and making provision for their pos- 
terity, that they manifest those remarkable 
instincts,—such as providing shelter, laying 
in nourishment for the larve, &c., which 
have been the wonder of the curious and 
inquisitive of all ages, 

Many philosophers have imagined a re- 
semblance between the insect changes which 
I have been speaking of, and those which 
the human being goes through. Our exist- 





ence, here, they compare with the insect in 
his larva state—that of the worm or cater- 
pillar. The body, resting “in the grave, 
until the resurrection,” they have compared 
with the pupa, or chrysalis. ‘The immortal 
being with its new and glorious body, which 
God shall give it at the resurrection, has 
been compared with the brilliant and beau- 
tiful butterfly, rising from the earth, and 
soaring abroad in a newelement. But these 
resemblances are not very striking, when 
we come to take the matter into full consid- 
eration. 





Tue Partictes or Lieut —Dr. Nieu- 
wentyt—his name is as hard to pronounce 
as his account is wonderful—com putes that, 
in a second, there flow out from a burning 
candle, 418,660,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
000,000,000,000,000,000 particles of light 
Can vou numerate the sum ? 
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THE YOUNG CHEMIST. 
No. VI. 
More about Evaporation — Experiments — Some 
curious calculations. 

It has been stated that water will evapo- 
rate (turn into vapor) more or less, when- 
ever it is exposed to the air. But what be- 
comes of the vapor? We see it, when it 
first goes out of the spout of the tea kettle ; 
but we see itno more. Why not ?—Because 
it is diffused (scattered) in the atmosphere, 
so widely as to become invisible. 

To convince you that steam or vapor is 
real water, we will place an empty decanter 
over the spout of the kettle, where the 
steam issues, and let it ascend into the de- 
canter Observe, now, that the decanter is 
perfectly emmpty and dry, both inside and 
outside.—I will hold it over the spout of the 
kettle but a very few moments. You see 
the steam goes into it. 

There, see how the water has collected 
in drops on the inside of the decanter, near 
the top. See, see! the vig drops are run- 
ning down on the inside. Now, how came 
this water there? Could it get there in 
any other way than in the steam ? 

Again. Water not only becomes changed 
by heat, into steam, but when received into 
the wide atmosphere, if that is not very 
cold, it becomes invisible. You have al- 
ready observed that although you see the 
current of steam which issues from the 
spout of the tea-kettle, when it first comes 
out, yet it soon disappears. You must not 
suppose that it falls to the ground, and set- 
tles on that, in the form of water, as it did 
on the sides of the decanter. To be sure, 
something of this nature happens, when we 
have rain and dew ; but we have not either 
of these but a small part of the time, where- 
a8 evaporation is going On in some way or 


other every moment. About dew and rain 
I mean to tell you more at some other time. 

I said evaporation was going on, in some 
Way or other, every moment; and it is. 
Did you ever see the time when your hands, 
if moistened with water, would not soon 
dry? But if a thing dries, it is generally 
because the water which moistened it, turns 
into vapor. I know that there are instances 
in which the water soaks into things; but 
this is not generally the case. It cannot 
soak into my hands, nor into metals and 
stones. It must therefore evaporate, and 
ascend into the atmosphere. 

The atmosphere which surrounds us, 
always has more or less water in it. Still it 
never,—or hardly ever—has so much that 
it will not receive more ; and the dry earth 
is hardly ever so dry but that it will give 
out water by evaporation, though not so 
much as is given out by the oceans and 
rivers. 

Bishop Watson made a curious experi- 
ment. I say curious; but it was no more 
than any one else could have done, if he 
had thought of it. He took a large drink- 
ing glass, and inverted it on the ground, 
for a short time ;— and by collecting the 
vapor which settled on the inside of the 
glass, he found, that an acre of ground dis- 
persed into the air, in the space of twelve 
hours of a warm summer’s day, above 1,600 
gallons of water. This, as you may easily 
find by a little mental reckoning, is more 
than twenty-five hogsheads. The quantity 
of water which, at this rate, would ascend 
from a square mile, in the same time, is 
16,000 hogsheads. 

If the cask which we call a hogshead is 
three feet in length, enough water would, 
at the above rate, be evaporated from the 
little state of Rhode Island in twelve hours, 
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THE OCEAN. 


to fili hogsheads enough to form a row 
about 12,000 miles hong, or half the dis- 
tance round the globe. Think, then, what 
an immense quantity of water must be 
constantly evaporating from the surface of 
the various oceans, and seas, and bays, and 
lakes, and rivers which the earth contains. 
Why, all this mass of wategs, taken together, 
would present a surface as large as 100,000 
Rhode Islands. 

When I was at your age, I used to won- 
der how the sea could hold so much water, 
without becoming more than full. I had 
heard of the mighty Amazon, and La Plata, 
and Mississippi; and I knew that, mighty as 
these rivers were, the waters which they 
emptied into the great deep formed but a 
small part of what it received. I had not 
then thought much about evaporation. But 
when we think of that, and make a few 
such estimates as [ have been making 
above, and as every school boy can (or 
ought to learn to) make for himself, we need 
no longer wonder. 

But what becomes of these ascending 
oceans? Isay,oceans; for I can think of 
no better name to call such a mighty mass 
of vapor by. Where does so much wa- 
ter goto? For it must be emptied some- 
where, or else the air, too, would get full. 

The truth is the air does get full ; and then 
by soine law of the great Creator, not very 
well understood, it empties itself in the form 
of rain. ‘There are a thousand explanations 
of this wonderful change of water into va- 
por, and of vapor into clouds and rain and 
snow and hail; but they are none of them 
perfectly satisfactory to me, and I fear they 
would not beso to you, if [should undertake 
to explain the subject. We know some things 
certainly. We know that water does con- 
stantly evaporate ; that vapor makes clouds; 
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and that snow and hail and rain desceng 
from clouds to the earth. Perhaps this wij 
be sufficient to say on that point, for the 
present. 

It ought, perhaps, to be said in this Place, 
that warm air will hold a great deal more 
vapor of water in it than cold. Thus wa. 
ter, as we know, will evaporate sooner jn 
summer than in winter. Our hands and 
clothes will dry sooner, (unless we go to the 
fire, which only proves what we are talking 
about) a wet floor will dry sooner; and the 
streams dry up faster. A cubic inch of air, 
which is, as you know, a portion of air that 
if square would measure an inch on every 
side of it, will hold, (so the old chemists 
say,) ten or eleven gra‘ns of water; butit 
does not appear to comain more than half 
of that generally. At this rate, however, 
we may come to several curious conclu- 
sions. We may find by the help of our 
slates and pencils, that at five grains to the 
cubic inch, the atmosphere of a square mile, 
if we go only about one mile upward, (and 
if, too, it contains as much in the higher 
regions, as it does near the earth’s surface,) 
contains nearly 40 millions of hogsheads, 
At least, this is the fact if I have made no 
mistake in my calculations. 





THe Ocean. The deepest part of the 
ocean which has been sounded, is one mile 
and sixty-six feet in depth. If we suppose its 
medium depth to be two miles, the water in 
it would cover all the dry parts of the earth 
—if it could be spread over them—to the 
depth of about 31,680 feet, or six miles! 





As you receive the stranger, so yo's receive 
your God. 
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THE RED BEAKED TOUCAN. 

This bird, though not larger than a com 
mon pigeon, has a bill six inches long, and 
more than two deep. ‘The plumage on its 
throat is white: there is a spot of fine red 
on the breast; about the tail it is red and 
yellow ; the rest of its feathers are black. Its 
claws, feet, and legs, are ash colored. The 
mandibles are partly red, and partly yellow. 
The bottom of the under one is purplish, 
and its point black. 

There are many sorts of Toucans, but 
they are nearly all natives of South Amer- 
ica. We believe that none of them are 
ever found in the United States, except in 
cages. The Toucan feeds on vegetables, 
fraits, and berries. 








‘THE HOOPOE. 
Of this bird there are no less than eight 
or nine kinds, but that which is renresented 
bv the engraving is the common Hoopoe. 


It is a bird of Africa, but often migrates inte 
the south of Europe. It appears to be 
about the size of a pigeon, but when strip- 
ped of its feathers, is quite small, weighing 
only about three ounces. 

The head of the Hoopoe is adorned with 
a crest or crown, which it has the power 
of raising or lowering, when it pleases. 
This crest is composed of two series of 
feathers, the tops of which are black and 
white, and the other parts of a pale orange 
color. The wings are black, streaked across 
them with white. The tail is also black, 
with a white cresent on it, the horns of 
which point towards its extremity. 

The Hoopoe makes no nest ; but lays its 
eggs in the hole of a wall, tree, or bank. It 
feeds on insects. 


THE INDUSTRIOUS INDIAN. 

A worthy Moravian missionary, among 
the Pennsylvania Indians, many years ago, 
meeting with one who appeared much 
more industrious than Indians generally 
are, inquired of him how he came to be so 
fond of work. Seating himself ona log 
by the side of the missionary, he remarkea 
as follows : 

« My friend, the fishes in the water and 
the birds in the air, and on the earth, have 
taught me to work. By their example I 
have been convinced of the necessity of 
labor and industry. When I was a young 
man |] loitered about a good deal, doing 
nothing, just like the other Indians, who 
say, that working is for whites and ne- 
groes, and the Indians have been ordained 
for other purposes—to hunt the deer, and 
catch the beaver, otter, racoon, and such 
other animals. 

But it one day so happened, that while hunt- 
ing, I came to the bank of the Susquehanna, 
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and having set myself down near the wa- 
ter’s edge to rest a little, and casting my eye 
on the water, I was forcibly struck when I 
observed with what industry the sunfish 
heaped small stones together, to make se- 
cure places for their spawn: and all this 
labor they did with their mouth and body, 
without hands, 

“ Astonished, as well as diverted, I light- 
ed my pipe, and sat smoking and looking 
on, when presently a little bird not far from 
me raised a song, which enticed me to look 
that way. While I was trying to distin- 
guish where the songster was, and catch 
it with my eyes, its mate, with as much 
grass as it could hold in its bill, passed close 
by me and flew into a bush, where I per- 
«eived them together, busily employed in 
Juilding their nest, und singing as their work 
wenton. I saw the birds in the air, and 
fishes in the water, working diligently and 
theerfully, and all this without hands. I 
thought it was strange, and I became lost 
in wonder. 

“TI looked at myself, and saw two long 
arms, provided with hands and fingers, and 
with joints that might be opened and shut 
at pleasure. I could, when I pleased, take 
up any thing with these hands, hold it fast, 
or let it loose, and carry it along with me. 
When I walked, I observed, moreover, that 
I had a stout body, capable of bearing fa- 
tigue, and supported by two stout legs, with 
which I could climb to the top of the high- 
est mountains, and descend at pleasure into 
the valleys. 

“ And is it possible, said I, that a being 
so wonderfully formed as I am, was creat- 
ed to live in idleness; while the birds which 
have no hands and nothing but their little 
bills to help them, work with cheerfulness, 
and without being told to do so? Has then 
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the great Creator of man, and of all liy; 
creatures, given me all these limbs for no 
purpose? It cannet be. I will try to go 
to work. I did so, and went away from 
the village to a spot of good land, where | 
built a cabin, enclosed ground, sowed co,e, 
and raised cattle. 

“Ever since that time, I have enjoye¢ 
good appetite and sound sleep—while the 
others spend their nights in dancing, and 
are suffering with hunger, I live in plenty, 
I keep horses, cows, and fowls. I am hap- 
py. See, my friend; the birds and fishes 
have brought me to reflection, and taught 
me to work!” 





THE TEMPLE OF BELUS. 

In the centre of the temple of Belus, in 
the ancient city of Babylon, stood the mag 
nificent tower of Babel, which was 600 feet 
square at the base. It was constructed to 
resemble eight massive towers, piled one 
above the other, each one being twenty-five 
feet high. On the outside was a winding 
staircase reaching to the top. Within the 
different stories were lofty and beautifully 
finished apartments, studded with columns, 
and rich in architectural design. These 
were probably chapels, in which public 
worship was offered to Baal. On the very 
summit of the eighth tower, was an astrono- 
mical observatory. A golden image, forty 
feet high, was kept in one of the splendid 
halls, whose value was equal to $ 15,500,000. 
The entire value of the gold, silver, jewels, 
and other royal property kept in this sacred 
edifice, has been computed to have been 
equal to $ 186,000,000. Each brick of the 
tower, as well as of the walls of the city, 
bore a character. Several of these are now 
in Boston, brought from the supposed site 
of the tower. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN THE EAST INDIES 


AN EASTERN CHOULTRY. 
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THE PUBLIC HOUSE,—OR THE HOME OF THE TRAVELLER. 


Houses for the accommodation of travel- 
lers have very different names in different 
parts of the country, and sometimes in the 
same country. They are called inns, tav- 
erns, hotels, mansion houses, &ec. But 
whatever the name may be, their object is 
the same ; they are the fraveller’s home; and 


when they are properly kept and conducted, 
VoL. mu. 12 


they are, a comfortabie home too; as every 
one who has journeyed much, well knows, 
On the contrary, when they are kept chiefly 
to entertain intemperate and vicious and 


noisy people, they are often a nuisance to: 


society. 
In some parts of the world—England for 
example—if a person who keeps a common 
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inn refuses to receive a traveller into his 
house, or to find him victuals and lodging, 
on his presenting and offering him a reason- 
able price for them, he is liable to be prose- 
cuted for damages, and may be fined. 

In ancient times, places for the recep- 
tion of travellers in the East, especially in 
Palestine, were called. caravansaries. In 
Hindostan, at the present time, they are 
called choultries. 

The engraving on the preceding page 
represents, very accurately, one of these 
choultries. It is on asmall sandy island, call- 
ed Ramiseram, situated in the straits be- 
tween Ceylon and the main land (Hindostan) 
and separated from it only by a narrow frith. 
It is one of the most beautiful and costly in 
all India. 

Choultries are open on every side, so that 
travellers can approach them, with conve- 
nience, from every direction. The roof of 
one of these buildings is supported by col- 
umns, which are sometimes highly orna- 
mented. Such is the case, especially, with 
that at Ramiseram. Its stonework is also 
of the richest kind ‘The building is 
quadrangular (square) and quite elevated. 
Its cornices and capitals of the pillars are 
finished with great care. It stands upon 
a rocky foundation, extending some dis- 
tance into the sea, with a broad terrace 
round it, paved with stone, forming a square. 
From three sides of this terrace, is a descent 
into the water, by a flight of stone steps. 
The Hindoos, you know, are much in the 
habit of bathing. Their religion, in fact, re- 
quires it. These stone steps leading down 
into the sea, are for this purpose. 

There are many objects of curiosity 
on this little island. Near the choultry 
which we have beey describing, are several 
tombs, which the Mohammedans call the 
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tombs of Cain and Abel, and their fami- 
lies. 

On the other side of the Island is a very 
large and high temple, the gate-way of 
which is 100 feet high, and composed of 
stones of the most enormous size. The 
gate itself is forty feet high. The temple 
is held to be uncommonly sacred, and no 
water is used in it for idolatrous purposes, 
but what is brought from the river Ganges, 





CONVERSATIONS ON THE ARTS. 
No. I. 
GLass MAKING. 


Teacher. see that every member of the 
class is present but James. Do you know 
where James is, this morning, Theodore ? 

Theodore. Yes, sir, he is sick. I saw 
his father, just as we started. He was go- 
ing to call the doctor. 

T. I thought something must be the 
matter. When I have promised the class a 
story early in the morning, in this way, he 
has always been present punctually, be- 
fore. I believe he has usually been one of 
the first. 

Thomas. Well, sir, have you been over 
to Lechmere’s point yet? 

T. Yes; I was there on Friday,. and 
spent most of the day there; and seve- 
ral other teachers from Boston went with 
me. We had a fine day of it, I assure you. 
And now [ am to tell you what we saw. 

Thomas. You visited the glass factory, 
I suppose; and I hope we are now to have 
an account of it ? 

T. Certainly. But 1 will first give youa 
short history of glass ; how the art of making 
it originated. 

The art of making glass was discovered 
very early; and as Pliny, the Roman natu- 
ralist says, by accident. He says tnat 4 
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merchant vessel, laden with saltpetre, hav- 
ing been driven on shore on the coast of 
Palestine, the crew placed the kettles in 
which they had cooked their victuals, on a 
few lumps of their cargo, which they had 
laid down on the sand of the beach, and the 
heat of the fire melted both the saltpetre 
and some of the sand, and formed glass. 

Juirus. ‘This is strange, sir; but are we 
not told that a child led to the discovery of 
the telescope ? Was not this a kind of ac- 
cident ? 

T’. Yes; and several great and important 
discoveries have been made in a manner 
quite as unexpected. 

But whether the story of Pliny is true or 
not, one thing is certain; which is that the 
Egyptians had the art long before the time 
of Pliny, for specimens of their glass were 
early found in their tombs. It was not 
transparent, like ours, however, but more 
like what we call enamel, than glass. The 
ut of making it transparent was not known 
till much later ; for so rare was the article in 
the time of Nero, the cruel Roman emperor, 
that history says he paid a sum about equal 
to $ 200,000 for two small cups of transpar- 
ent glass, with handles. The glass in the 
windows of the houses in Pompeii, which 
was overthrown A. D. 79, was not perfectly 
transparent, for in digging where the city 
has but lately been found, they find all the 
glass to be rather muddy, as it were; none 
of it is clear. 

About 300 years after Christ, transparent 
glass began to be used in windows. The 
fashion spread rapidly in France and Italy, 
but did not reach England till about the 
year 674. Nor was it very generally em- 
ployed, even thus early. 

About the year 1000, its use became very 
general in Europe; and in France, glass fac- 


tories were established on a large scale. 
But until the year 1688, all glass had been 
blown. It was about this time that one 
Thevenart adopted the plan of casting 
plates of glass for Jooking-glasses, as well 
as for a few other purposes. 

Thomas. You told us that, according to 
Pliny, the accidental melting of saltpetre 
and sand together formed glass. I thought 
glass was made of melted sand and potash. 

(Several of the class together,) So did I. 

T. Well, my dear scholars, it is so, 
But saltpetre, as you have often been told, 
is nitrate of potash ; that is, nitric acid and 
potash combined. Now the great heat pro- 
bably first drives off the nitric acid, and 
then the potash is left at liberty to unite 
with the sand. 

Glass consists of silex, (the substance of 
which flint is formed,) and some of the 
various kinds of alkali, as pearlash, potash, 
kelp, &c. The use of the alkali is to cause 
the flint to melt when in the furnace. But 
the best and most convenient form for mak- 
ing glass in which silex is found, is in the 
state of sea-sand. Much of the sand used 
in the United States, in the manufacture of 
glass, comes from the banks of the Dela- 
ware river. 

To make flint glass, they sometimes add 
metallic oxides, as one form of oxide of lead. 
li renders the glass more heavy and tough, 
and more easy to be ground and cut: it also 
increases its brilliancy. Sometimes they 
use the black oxide of manganese, and at 
others they use arsenic. 

The various materials are first carefullv 
washed, and after extracting all their impu- 
rities are conveyed to the furnace in pots 
made of a peculiar kind of clay and of the 
shape of drinking giasses. They are large 
enough to hold 250 pounds of the mixture. 
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To get rid of all remaining impurities, the 
sand and other ingredients are kept at a red 
heat five or six hours. They are then sift- 
ed, and all the substances mixed well to- 
gether. 

The furnace having the pots arranged in 
two’rows, is raised to a white heat before 
the mixture to be melted is to be put in. 
This requires a considerable time. The 
furnace has two fire places, one at each end. 
After it is raised to the desired degree of 
heat, a fireman takes two sticks of wood, puts 
one into one fire place, walks round the fur- 
nace, puts the other into the other fire place, 
and repeats it continually ; thus keeping a 
uniform heat. The materials melt in about 
24 hours. 

Thomas. But I had no idea that sand 
and potash were so long in melting. 

T. They are indeed; and sometimes 
even longer. But I was going to say that 
when the whole mass has become perfectly 
liquid, the fire is damped, and the glass, in 
this fluid state, is suffered to cool to such an 
extern as to become sufficiently thick to be 
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taken up on the end of an iron rod. When 
in this state, there is perhaps no substance 
in nature so ductile. You may easily mould 
it into any form you wish. 

This wonderful property of melted glass, 
cannot, perhaps, be exhibited to greater ad- 
vantage than in the manufacture of what 
is called crownglass, or window-glass. I 
believe that crownglass is not generally 
made at the other establishments in the 
United States, except at Lechmere’s point. 

The mode of proceeding is this. There 
is a blower and a boy to each pot. The 
blower has a pipe, which is a rod likea 
large cane, with an orifice through it; and 
the ends of it are iron. He dips one end of it 
into the melted mass, and takes out as much 
as will adhere to it. Then he repeats the 
dipping till his judgment tells him he has 
enough of the mixture on the end of his 
tube, for his purpose. Then he moulds the 
metal into a regular form, by rolling it ona 
smooth iron table ; and begins to blow into 
the melted mass, and the latter begins to 


enlarge. 
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Theodore. | should think the mass would 
cool so fast, after the fire in the furnace was 
put out, that it would become brittle. And 


the blowing, too, it appears to me would 
make it cool still faster. 
T. The fire is damped only, not put out. 
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Besides melted glass does not cool so rapidly 
as one would suppose who was unacquaint- 
ed with it. And again, the blower every 
now and then heats the glass, as well as 
blows. 

The workman continues to blow through 
the tube, and the hollow mass continues to 


enlarge. It is shaped somewhat like a 
pear. As it enlarges, he lengthen sits néck 
by rolling it on an iron rod which is fixed 
to a kind of seat. Or if he wishes to haye 
his hollow mass take a cylindrical shape, as 
is generally done at Lechmere’s point, he 
swings it, as well as rolls it. 








Theodore. 1 have another question to ask. 
Can it be healthy to work at this employ- 
ment? I should think the great heat must 
be injurious to health. Then the blowing 
must greatly fatigue the lungs. When I 
only blow a coal to Jight a candle, it is 
sometimes exceedingly fatiguing to my 
lungs. 

T. The labor is indeed fatiguing to eve- 
ry body; though some people have much 
stronger lungs than others, But there are 
some things in favor of glassblowers.— 
They do not blow, or blast as it is called, 
but nine months ina year. Three months 
are occupied in making repairs; which 
gives the lungs time for rest. And it is said 
by those who have been acquainted long 
With factories, that glassblowers often at- 
tain to old age. Nor is it observed that 
their lungs are more subject to disease than 
those of other people. It is admitted, to be 
sure, that they sometimes die very sudden- 


ly ; but what connection severe exertion of 
the lungs can have with this sudden death, 
is not known. 

By swinging the soft glass ball, as I have 
said before, the workman brings it into the 
shape of a cylinder. ‘The boy then takes 
it, and pours cold water upon the part in 
contact with the pipe, which immediately 
breaks off. 

Cappling, is cutting off the upper end of 
the cylinder. This is done by taking a little 
melted glass from the pots on a rod, which, 
by a pair of pincers is drawn into a thread 
and put round the upper part of the cylin- 
der, which cracks it off, leaving both ends 
alike. A red hot iron is then drawn ina 
straight line, repeatedly, from end to end, 
and by moistening it with the end of the 
finger, it cracks. It is then laid by for flat 
tening. 

The glass is afterwards heated in an oven 
till it becomes flexible. It is then placed 
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upon a stone, and spread open with an in- 
strument not unlike the head of a rake, and 
pressed down. ‘This forms the cylinder 
into a plain surface, which is afterwards 
annealed, and cut into panes of glass ; and 
boxed up for the market. 

Theodore. Iam still surprised that you 
should speak of the heat of a common oven 
making a plate of glass soft so soon, when 
the sand and potash from which they are 
made will not melt under 24 hours or 
more. 

T. You must remember that the two 
cases are very different. Sand and potash 
are very difficult to melt. But when once 
melted, and glass is formed, the new body, 
viz. glass, may be melted very easily. You 
may soften a pane of glass in any common 
kitchen fire. But I was going on to say, 
that a manufactory having a furnace with 
ten pots, will make from 700 to 1000 boxes 
of window-glass a month, or 8000 boxes a 
year. You will recollect, however, that I 
said that they do not work but nine months 
in a year. 





THE CONFESSION. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 


Father, I love the meadows, 
Where the turf is fresh and green, 
And I love the shady hedge-rows, 
Where the purple violet’s seen ; 
Aad I dearly love to hear the song 
Of the wild bird in the trees, 
When the hair is lifted from my brow, 
By the gentle morning breeze. 


Father, it is pleasant 

Neath the clust’ring boughs to steal, 
When to the golden harvest field 

I take your noon-day meal: 


And it is very gay to listen, 
When the sheaves the reapers bind, 
To their merry laughter, as it swells 
Upon the summer wind. 


Father, it is beautiful 
To see the sun decline, 
When his slanting beams make stream and tree 
In floods of glory shine :— 
To wander in the shady lanes, 
Or in the green-wood stray — 
To me it is the loveliest hour 
Throughout the live-long day. 


But father, when the darkening sky 
Sheds gloom upon the earth ; 

When the birds are silent in the boughs, 
And the loathsome bat comes forth ; 
When the owl is shrieking from her hole 
In the ivy mantled-tower, 

I tremble as I walk alone 
In that dull and dreary hour. 


Father, you know the dark-eyed youth 
Who came from distant lands, 

To sooth his gray-haired mother’s age, 
By the labor of his hands ; 

Sometimes I’ve met him in the way, 
As I’ve trembled in the gloom, 

And with a gentle brother's care 
He has brought me safely home. 


Father, the moon and stars have shone 
In the sky above my head, 

As together we have moved along 
By the path where I have led - 

And oh, the wondrous tales he tells 
Of the billows’ wanton sport ! 

I have ever thought, as we wandered on, 
That the way was very short. 


Father, he is a pious son, 
So all the neighbors say, 

And as civil as the other lads, 
Though he ’s been so far away: 

He often lends a helping hand 
With my pitcher at the well, 
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Or bears my basket when I go 
With your dinner to the dell. 


Father, you are no longer young, 
And I cannot bear to see 
How very hard you ’re forced to work, 
To support yourself and me 
i often wish you had a son 
Who eould share your heavy task, 
While you might at our cottage door, 
In the evening sun-shine bask. 


Father, a stout and willing heart 
Should stand in lieu of gold, 
For industry will prosper still, 
As we are often told : 
I know of one would gladly share 
Your labor, but he ’s poor— 
May he not tell his tale himself? 
Father, he ’s at the door. 





WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
BEAUTIFUL ANIMALS. 


Some beautiful animals in S. America—The Titi 
Monkey—The Widow Monkey—End of the jour- 
ney. 

By this time I fear you will begin to 
think that there is nothing to be found in 
all South America, but dangerous passes, 
savage men, ferocious beasts, venomous ser- 
pents and reptiles, and troublesome insects. 
But you are mistaken. Humboldt would 
tell you so. Woodbridge, too, in his geog- 
raphy says that “the finest fruits, the most 
beautiful vegetables and the largest and loft- 
iest trees, are found in the Torrid Zone,” 
and much of South America lies, you know, 
in this zone. He says, also,—and he says 
right—that it produces not only the fiercest 
and most dangerous animals, and the largest 
and most venomous serpents and insects, 
but some animals which are among the 
‘most beautiful ” in the world. 

J think one or two of the monkey race, 





SOUTH AMERICA. 


which I saw, are among the most beautiful 
of the animal kingdom. One species, called 
the Titi, pleased me particularly. Itis very 
small ; its hair is of a beautiful golden color; 
and it has a more striking resemblance to a 
child than any thing I ever saw in my life. 
It is also very timid, and when any body 
alarms it, its large eyes fill with tears.* 

The Titis are very fond of insects, partic- 
ularly of spiders. It is said—but I cannot 
vouch for the truth of it—that when an en- 
graving of an ipsect on which it feeds has 
been shown it, it would dart out its paw in 
hopes of catching it; but that when pictures 
of those on which it does not feed are pre- 
sented, it takes no notice of them. 

The Titi Monkey is also very fond of 
warmth. If several of them are confined in 
a cage, and a cooling shower comes on, they 
crowd together, and twine their legs and 
tails round one another, to keep themselves 
warm! One that was tamed used to run 
after a person that wore large sleeves to get 
into them! The Indians say that they 
sometimes meet groups of ten or twelve of 
them in the forests, crying terribly, because 
those on the outside want to get in the mid- 
dle to be warmer. 

There is another beautiful animal of 
the same race, called the Widow Monkey. 
Its hair is black, soft, and glossy; its face is 
of a whitish color; the neck has a band in 
front, about an meh broad, the hinder feet 
are black, and the fore feet white. In these 
white marks on the black monkey, the inhab- 
jtants imagine they discover the veil, the 
handkerchief, and the gloves of a widow in 
mourning. 

But perhaps you are tired of my stories, 
and wish to come to the end of the journey. 





* This is very remarkable, if true. Young nat- 
uralists, is our travellér correct? 
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Well, the rest is quickly told. Don Calao, 
the Spanish gentleman, very kindly assisted 


so fortunate as to meet with a merchant 
vessel bound to my native country. I pro- 


me in getting down the river, to the island cured a passage, and after along and rather 


of St. Thome, near its mouth, where Iwas 


boisterous voyage, reached home in safety, 








THE HUMMING-BIRD’S NEST. 


The humming-bird usually builds her nest 
on the upper side of a horizontal limb of 
a tree; not among the twigs, but on the 
body of the limb itself. In the woods it 
very often chooses a small white oak to 
build upon, but in the garden or orchard, 
it selects an apple or pear tree. The branch 
on which it builds is seldom more than ten 
feet from the ground. The nest is about 
an inch in diameter and as much in depth. 
—Though they usually build on trees, their 
nests have occasionally been found on the 
stalks of rank weeds, or even wheat. But 
this is uncommon. 

Viewed from the ground, a humming- 
bird’s nest appears much like a small knot 
or protuberance of the limb. It is formed 
of a kind of gray moss, well cemented 
vy the saliva of the bird, and well lined 


with the down of the mullein. They lay 
two purely white eggs, equally large at each 
end, like a cranberry bean, but not quite so 
large. On approaching their nests they 
dart around one’s head with a humming 
sound ; and what is not very common with 
birds, if their young are newly hatched, 
they will seat themselves on the nest when 
you are within a few feet of it. 





TWO VALUABLE THINGS. 


Two of the most precious things on this 
side of the grave, are reputation and life. 
And yet, strange to tell! the most contempt- 
ible whisper may deprive us of the first, 
and the weakest weapon, of the second. 
Be more anxious, therefore, to deserve a 
good name, than to possess it. 
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THE GREBE. 


Tarts bird is almost continually upon the 
water, where it is distinguished for its agility. 
At sea it seems to sport with the waves, 
darting througn them with the greatest ease. 
In swimming, it slides along upon the sur- 
face without any apparent effort, and with 
wonderful swiftness. It also dives to a 
wonderful depth, in pursuit of its prey. 

The Grebe frequents fresh water, lakes, 
and the inlets of rivers as well as the ocean, 
towhich they are obliged to resort, in severe 
seasons, when the former are shut up by 
the ice. No cold or damp can penetrate 
their thick, close plumage, which seems to 
be glazed on its surface. They brave the 
rigor of the coldest winters. 

They can take wing from the water, or 
drop froma an eminence, and fly with great 
swiftness to a considerable distance. But 
when they happen to alight on the land, 
they are helpless; for they cannot either rise 
from the flat surface of the ground, or make 
much progress in walking upon it. 


On shore, they sit with the body erect, 
commonly upon the whole length of their 
legs; and in attempting to regain the water, 
they awkwardly waddle forward in the same 
position. If by any accident or interruption 
they happen to fall on their belly, they 
sprawl with their feet, and flap their short 
wings, as if they were wounded, and it is 
easy to take them with the hand, for they 
can make no defence, except by striking 
with their sharp-pointed beak. They live 
upon fish, and it is said also upon weeds. 

The females usually build their nests in 
the holes of the rocky precipices which 
overhang the sea shores; and those which 
breed on lakes make use of withered reeds, 
rushes, &c. They build among the growing 
stalks of a tuft or bush, or such hike herb- 
age, close by the water’s edge. 

The skias of these birds are dressed with 
the feathers on, and made into warm beau- 
tiful tippets and muffs. Askin sells as high 
as three dollars or more. 
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PROPELLING OUR OWN CARRIAGES. — MARY. 186 


PROPELLING OUR OWN CARRIAGES, 

I saw a boy passing up School street, in 
Boston, the other day, in a three wheeled 
carriage moved by himself. He sat in the 
usual position, and pushed a perpendicular 
post or lever backwards and forwards, which 
propelled his carriage. I cannot exactly 
describe to you the machinery, because I 
only saw the boy pass me, and I did not 
pursue him to examine or inquire. 

Many people stared at this boy, and some 
thought the invention one of the most curi- 
ous they had ever seen. But I have been 
in a country, or part of the universe, rather, 
where every person has a carriage of his 
own, and drives it himself. He moves it, 
too, with half the apparent effort of the boy 
I saw in School street. Do you stare, and 
ask what I can mean? Let me proceed 
and you will soon find out. 

I said I had been where these last men- 
tioned carriages were numerous. They 
were so in School street, at the very time 
I have mentioned; but nobody seemed to 
take any notice of them. There were half 
a hundred of them in sight, to say the least. 
Why, then, did nobody observe them? 
Partly because they were never taught to 
think ; and partly because they have been 
constantly accustomed to see the last men- 
tioned carriages, and therefore never con- 
sider that there is any thing curious about 
them. 

The mind ’s the man; the body is only 
the carriage. With how much apparent 
ease can the spiritual, immortal mind, which 
no eye can see but that of its Creator, propel 
the hody! With what swiftness it can 
drive it forward! How suddenly it can 
stop it, or turn it to the right or left !—You 
wondered, doubtless, that I did not stop the 
boy, and examine a few wheels about his 


carriage, and give you an account of it, 
But have you ever examined one in ten of 
the curious wheels or contrivances by which 
the mind propels the body? Or have you 
made any inquiries of those who have ? 





BIOGRAPHY. — MARY. 

THERE are several persons of the name 
of Mary mentioned in the New Testament. 
The mother of the Savior was called Mary, 
Then there was Mary the wife of Cleophas, 
Mary Magdalen was another of the number, 
and Mary the mother of John and Mark 
another. Lastly, there was Mary the sister 
of Martha and Lazarus, of whom I am 
about to give you a short account. 

She lived in Betbany, a small town two 
miles east of Jerusalem. It was not in sight 
of the city, for the top of the hill, called 
Mount Olivet, rose between. Her brother 
Lazarus, and her sister Martha lived with 
her. Whether she had any other relatives 
living near her, we do not know. It seems 
to me most likely that her father and mother 
were dead; and that these three persons 
occupied the homestead. 

If Mary had no other relatives than Mar- 
tha and Lazarus, she had at least one valua- 
ble acquaintance. It was the Savior. He 
used to call on them occasionally, when in 
the neighborhood of Jerusalem ; for it was 
a family that he loved most tenderly. Nor 
was there any love lost. The whole family 
were as ardently attached to him, as he was 
to them. 

Mary, especially, was so fond of his so- 
ciety, that for the sake of hearing him con- 
verse on religious subjects, she would some- 
times appear to neglect her business. There 
is a particular account of one visit of tke 
Savior, where Mary, after receiving him. 
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into her house, left her work, and sat down 
to hear him converse, and Martha complain- 
ed, and begged Jesus to order her away, that 
she might help her do the work. The 
Savior did not, however, do it, but com- 
mended her; and told Martha that she was 
too anxious, and worldly minded, and that 
Mary was wiser, and cared more about the 
things that concerned the soul than those 
which concerned the body. 

Not that he meant to approve of having 
people neglect their work; but he did not 
visit Bethany every day; and when he did, 
he knew that his instructions were of more 
consequence to Mary than a little extraor- 
dinary preparation of the parlor or the tea 
table. ‘The Savior did net appear to be very 
fond of parade. 

Sometime after this, Lazarus fell sick and 
died. The Savior came there about four 
days afterward, and by a miracle raised him 
to life. Mary was present, but there is little 
more said about her, either at that time, or 
afterward. How long she lived, or when 
or where she died, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. 





JUVENILE LECTURES. 
THE SILKWORM. 

Noruine is more common, in families, 
than to find children, from the earliest in- 
fancy, treating a large proportion of insects 
as if they were venomous or dangerous; 
and of course avoiding them, perhaps, with 
horror. Some make it a point even to des- 
troy them! 

Now I am not going to say in what man- 
ner this habit comes to be deep rooted in the 
minds of the young; whether by early mis- 
takes in the manner of their education or 
otherwise. If any of you find you possess 
this unreasonable aversion or hatred to in- 


LECTURES. 


sects, or to any whole class of God’s crea 
tures, let me beg of you to get rid of it as 
fast as possible. If you do not, it will grow 
with your growth, and strengthen with your 
strength, till it will be next to impossible to 
get free from it at all. 

One little girl, who had been taught by 
her parents not to hate or be afraid of any 
insect, and who had been employed, with 
her brother, for more than two years, in 
collecting curious specimens of insects for 
her father’s collection, happened to be sent 
to live at a place where people had the very 
common antipathy against “every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth ;”—and though she 
lived there but a little while, her feelings 
became so much altered, that after she re- 
turned, no persuasion or remonstrance could 
induce her to touch acommon beetle. Now 
I think this was a most unhappy circum- 
stance; for though it is not desirable that 
children should touch these little creatures 
unnecessarily, or expose themselves *o those 
which are dangerous, yet they ought to be 
taught to admire them all, and only avoid 
the few which are noxious. 

It is a most interesting sight to witness a 
large collection of s1LkworMs; to see them 
eat, and watch their progress. One thing 
which strikes us most, is the familiarity of 
the owners, with these disgusting creatures, 
—as we are often at first disposed to call 
them. The silk people take these worms 
up in their hands, and appear to think no 
more of it than they would of taking up a 
bird or a kitten. And why should they? 
Are they not equally clean and inoffensive ? 

China appears so be the native land and 
home of the silkworm; but they are now 
raised, and the silk business carried on in 
many countries both of Asia and Europe, 
and mn the United States. 
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Only a few years since, however, it was 
a very singular thing to find a family in 
the United States that kept silkworms, and 
made silk; but, within a short time, the em- 
ployment has become quite common. Great 
attention is beginning to be paid to the set- 
ting out and rearing mulberry trees; and 
we venture to foretell that fifty years more 
will not pass before silk will be made in 
this country to an extent of which few, at 
present, have any conception. 

In the county of Windham in Connecti- 
cut, and especially in the town of Mansfield, 
the manufacture of silk is already carried on 
to a very greatextent. Hundreds of the in- 
habitants, particularly females and children, 


are kept in pretty constant employ, for sx 
to eight weeks of the season, in feeding and 
attending them. They were introduced 
there about seventy years ago. Forty years 
ago they raised 265 lbs. a year; in 1830, 
3,200 lbs. This is more than is manufac. 
tured in any other place in the United States; 
and the business is constantly increasing, 

Mansfield has a small silk factory, under 
the care of an English gentleman, with swifts 
for winding hard silk; thirty-two spindles 
for doubling it; eighty-four spindles for 
throwing ; eighty-four for spinning ; thirty- 
two for soft silk winding; and three looms, 
This employs fifty persons more. 





What you see in the picture, is a bough 
from a mulberry tree, with two silkworms 
on it. You see they have begun, each upon 
his leaf, and are gnawing away as fast as 
they can. When they become large and 
strong, they make a very loud noise in eat- 
ing, and you might hear them at the distance 
of a rod or two. 

The egg from which the silkworm is 
produced, is nearly round ; and in size rather 
jess than a mustard seed. When first laid, 


it is of a light yellow, but it soon changes to 
an ash color. They are laid, by the moth, 
on paper. They should then be put away, 
in a drawer, or some other dry and secure 
place, for the following spring. When a 
stock is once laid by, however, they may be 
preserved from year to year, if pains 18 
taken to keep them dry during the winter. 
Sometimes the moths are placed to lay on 
a coarse cloth, and as soon as the eggs have 
assumed the ash color, the cloth is immerse 
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in fresh water, which dissolves the mucilage 
which makes the eggs adhere to the cloth: 
they are then collected, dried, &c. 

About the end of April, these eggs are 
spread in shallow paper trays, in the sun- 
shine, but in some secure place, where the 
wind cannot blow them away, and where 
birds and cats cannot get at the young ones 
when hatched. The trays may be made of 
stout thick paper, with the edges turned up 
an inch high, all round, and sewed or past- 
ed at the corners. A chamber window 
which fronts the south is the best place to 
set these trays. 

In my next lecture, which will not be so 
long as this has been, I will endeavor to tell 
you about raising and feeding these animals. 





LETTER ABOUT BOSTON. 
THE NEW-ENGLAND MUSEUM. 


Dear George, 

I suppose you know what a museum is. 
Perhaps yor have one. Some young peo- 
ple have their own little museums; and all 
might have. The skull or any other bone of 
an animal, a curious shell or stone, and a re- 
markable plant placed together, would make 
amuseum ; though it would be a small one, 
it is true. 

A museum, then, is a collection of curi- 
(sities, from the animal, vegetable, or mine- 
ral kingdom, or perhaps, from all of them. 
Every boy should collect all the curiosities 
he can, of this kind, and place them on 
shelves, each in its proper place and order. 
Every family, too, smould have such a col- 
lection; and above all, every school. No 
school, of any kind, should be without one ; 
and if the teacher and all the scholars would 
do their best, the collection might be pretty 
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large. A few schools in the country al- 
ready have them, and more are coming into 
the plan. 

At the present time, no very large mu- 
seums are to be found, except in our cities. 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston have 
very extensive ones. In my present letter 
I am to begin an account of the New-Eng- 
land Museum, in Boston. 

The building is very large, and is four 
stories high ; though the lower story is oc- 
cupied by shops. Above the fourth story 
is also a spacious garret. 

When I paid my first visit to it, some 
months since, there were two large serpents 
in a box, near the door; the Anaconda of 
Ceylon, and the Boa Constrictor of South 
America. You have read of both these ser- 
pents, | suppose ; but a short account from 
one who has seen and handled them, will 
not, I hope, be without interest. 

These serpents are both of a dark color, 
variegated with lighter spots; and they 
resemble each other so much that I am 
strongly inclined to think they are of the 
sane species, varying a little in the two 
different and distant countries. Both of 
them were youn, ones, though I did not 
learn their exact age ; perhaps a year and a 
half. Their length was about fifteen or six- 
teen feet, their circumference, in the largest 
part, perhaps ten or eleven inches. They 
were nearly of a size, and each weighed 
about fifty or sixty pounds. When ful. 
grown, they are often thirty feet in length. 

It was curious to see how inoffensive 
they wese. Indeed they are never veno- 
mous, as you know. They kill their prey by 
winding themselves round it, and then 
crushing it to death. They are fond of 
almost any quadruped they can take ; but are 
particularly so of fowls. When they have 
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killed them, they gradually suck them down 
whole. 

1 spoke of their inoffensiveness, The 
owner kept them in a large box, and only 
exhibited them occasionally, when a large 
number of visiters were collected. ‘Then 
he would open the box, take them up in 
his hands, very leisurely, wind them about 
his neck, and walk about with them. He 
would take hold of their heads and handle 
them with every freedom which you would 
use with a young kitten, 

It looked rather frightful, I must own, 
to see a man with two such great snakes 
wrapped around his neck, and I could not 
wonder that some of the ladies shuddered 
to see him. Still I felt that there was per- 
iect safety in handling them, for they do 
not bite ; or if they do, their bite is not half 
to poisonous as that of a cat, for the bite of 
a cat is sometimes slightly poisonous, but 
their’s not at all. 

‘These serpents were very susceptible to 
the cool] air of our climate. Although it 
was a mild spring day when I saw them, 
yet the owner did not venture to keep them 
out of the box long at one time, lest they 
should be chilled too much. In the box 
they lay on a very warm bed, and were 
well covered with thick woollen blankets. 

You must not think these serpents the 
only interesting objects that I saw in the 
Museum. I mentioned these first, because 
I saw them first, and because they are a 
very great curiosity. — Yours, &c. 





x 
THINGS I DO N’T LIKE. 

I don’t like to see boys cling to carriages 
that pass along. I'll tell you some anec- 
dotes which will show you why. 

‘Thomas and I were one day going along 


behind a cart, drawn by oxen, down a steep 
hill, and in a playful mood, we hung on 
behind. Presently Thomas swung round 
against one of the wheels, which some 
how or other caught his clothes and pulled 
him on to it, carrying him over it, in an 
instant. I screamed out to the teamster, 
who stopped his team just as ‘Thomas had 
fallen down before the wheel, and it began 
to press against him. In one second more 
the cart wheel would have run exactly over 
the middle of his body, and would probably 
have killed him. ButTI can assure you of 
one thing. You have never seen Thomas 
or I hang on to the hind part of a cart, or 
waggon, or stage coach, from that day to 
this. 

A boy one day seated himself on the 
hind part of a carriage which belonged to 
a countryman, and rode on. Some other 
boys joined him. The countryman bore it 
for some time, patiently, but at last he grew 
tired of carrying them, and, partly to fright- 
en them, struck his whip with a large knot 
at the end of it across among them. The 
knot went exactly into the eye of one of 
them and put it out. This was ten years 
ago. Four years ago he could not see the 
smallest thing with it. I have not seen. 
him since, but I presume he is blind yet, 
and always will be. 

I do not pretend to justify the waggoner 
in striking with his whip, but he did it; and 
other waggoners may possibly do the same. 
Therefore I warn my young readers, as 
they value an eye, or even both eyes, to 
keep away and avoid the danger. An eye 
is not so easily put in as “ put out.” 

But it is not only dangerous to cling to 
carriages, in this way; it is uncivil, and 
unkind. How it looks to be jumping on te 
the carriage of an entire stranger as he 
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asses along? And what will he think of 
you? Will he not think that either you 
were never taught good manners, or that 
you have very poor memories? 

It is unkind to conduct in this way, on 
half a dozen accounts. A gentleman of 
delicate feelings does not like to stop ina 
public street to reason with boys, or order 
them away; nor does he like very well to 
be seen loaded down in this manner. What 
can he do? What weuld you do in the 
same circumstances? — Perhaps he has a 
large load without you, or has travelled « 
long distance, and his horses are tired. In 
that case you are unkind and ungenerous, 
both to him and his horses. It is a poor 
recreation to you, at best — not half so good 
as running is. And it is a dear bought one, 
when you purchase it at the expense of the 
poor horses, or one of your only two eyes. 

I beg once more you will remember our 
Savior’s golden rule; and endeavor to do, 
always, as you would wish to be done by, 
if you were in similar circumstances. 





SNUFFBOX, 
MADE FROM THE LAVA OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


We have before us a snuffbox, belonging 
toa gentleman in this city, made from the 
lava of Mount Vesuvius. Every reader, 
we hope, knows what lava means. Volca- 
noes sometimes pour forth a red hot liquid 
in such abundance that it runs down the 
mountain, like a river, for some time. This 
melted mass is called lava. It consists of 
various substances—such as sulphur, me- 
tals, &c. — Sometimes the mass is vitrified, 
or changed to a glass-like substance. When 
cooled it has usually a brown appearance, 
though fragments of different colors are 
sometimes intermixed. ‘Travellers often 


bring home pieces of this lava, as a curi- 
osity. 

From one of these pieces the snuffbox 
before us was made. It has the usual 
appearance of lava; but white particles in 
it are sO numerous as to give it a grayish 
color. Besides this it has many white, and 
a few reddish specks in it, of various sizes ; 
some as large as the head of a large pin. 

Nine little pieces of marble, each half an 
inch square, are set—in what is called 
mosaic,—in the top of the lid. They are 
each of a different color; and some of them 
are variegated ; giving the box a very pretty 
appearance. ‘They were procured from the 
quarries in Italy. 

We have said the box has a pretty ap- 
pearance ; but we cannot look, with much 
pleasure on snuffboxes, of any kind, on 
account of the misery brought upon many 
who use them. For to say nothing about 
the dangerous diseases which are either 
brought on or made worse by taking snuff 
who does not know that it dries the mem- 
branes to whieh it is applied, gradually 
spoils the v-.ce, dims the sight, benumbs 
gradually ue taste, and injures the hearing? 
Then it gives an unpleasant odor to the 
breath, clothes, &c. of a person who uses 
much of it ; so much so that you can hardly 
sit at table or in a carriage with him, if you 
are an ene.ny to snuff, without pain. 

When a person uses snuff to excess, 
there are other evils attending the use of 
it. Ihave seen several excellent men and 
women — persons of good breeding, except 
in this respect, and intelligent — whose 
faces, and clothes, and books, and work, 
were often besprinkled with this poisonous 
and filthy powder. 

Indeed an hour might, perhaps, be well 
spent in talking about the evils and follies 
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of snuff taking. For mercy’s sake, young 
readers, — male and female — beware ! 
Take not the first pinch, and you are safe 
But if you take ove, you may take another, 
—and another—and another; and so on 
to a hundred, or a hundred thousand; if 
you do not first kil) yourself and those 
around you by the wretched habit. 





THE AMERICAN MANCHESTER. 


Lowettz, which, in 1822, contained less 
than 100 inhabitants, is now the fourth place 
in New England in point of population, and 
will soon get before Providence and Salem, 
and become the second. Its population, 
a few months ago, was over 12,000. 

In 1822, it contained but one factory. 
Now there are nine manufacturing com- 
panies, employing in the whole $5,500,000 
tapital, and nearly 6,000 laborers, of whom 
about 4000 are females. The wages of the 
workmen amount to about $1,500,000 an- 
nually; and they make every year more 
than 36,000,000 yards of cloth. ‘This cloth 
would make a belt more than 20,000 miles 
long, or nearly the circumference of the 
whole globe. 

[Query. If they made cloth enough 
each year, of a yard wide, to form one belt 
round the globe, in how many years would 
they make enough to cover a degree, or a 
belt 694 miles wide ?] | 

The fuel they consume in a year is as- 
tonishing, viz. Anthracite coal, 7,100 tons; 
charcoal, 500,000 bushels ; wood, 3,500 cords. 

Lowell is twenty-five miles northwest- 
ward from Boston, at the junction of Mer- 
rimack and Concord rivers. It is one of 
the most thriving places ever known, and 
bids fair soon to become —if manufactures 


go on—as large as Boston itself. It is not 
yet an incorporated city. 

Lowell is sometimes called the American 
Manchester ; because the people are almost 
wholly employed in the manufacturing busi- 
ness, as they are in Manchester in England, 





A WORD TO THE WASTEFUL. 


The young are not only sometimes 
wasteful of other good things, but of time 
also. Some always say, “There is time 
enough yet:” so because there is another 
day coming, they will be idle to-day. Such 
persons should remember that, to them, 
another day, in this world, may never come. 

Some boys and girls are always grumb- 
ling about the want of time. “ There is no 
time for any thing,” they say. Yet these 
same young folks contrive to find time 
enough to read the silliest stories in the 
newspapers, or Sindbad the Sailor, or Gul- 
liver, or the last novel : —and they can find 
time enough to play around the pond; even 
after they have had their full measure of 
other exercise. 

How is it that when the hour for recita- 
tion comes these boys and girls can say 
they have had no time to study ? 





CAUTION. 


There are but few persons who apprehend 
any danger from the sun, when its rays enter 
their houses; but the sun may set a house on 
fire. A case almost occurred in Portland. The 
sun’s rays fell on a fish globe, full of water. 
The globe and water brought the sun’s rays to 
a focus upon a pamphlet. The pamphlet was 
observed to smok>, and four leaves were actu- 
ally burnt through —and if it had not been 
observed, would undoubtedly have set the 
house on fire. 
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FRAGMENT OF NATURAL HiSTORY 


SINGULAR EASTERN BIRD. 





THE EGRET, OR LITTLE HERON. 


Tas bird is one of the smallest of the 
beron tribe, as well as the most beautiful. 
Its shape is delicate, and its plumage as white 
as the snow. But what renders the egret 
peculiarly beautiful is its soft, silky, flowing 
plumes on the head, breast, end shoulders. 
These consist of single, slender shafts, thin- 
ly set with pairs of fine, soft threads, which 
float on the sofiest breeze of air. Those 
which arise from the shoulders are extended 
over the back, and flow beyond the tail. 

These phimes were formerly used to dec- 
orate the helmets of warriors, but they are 
now in the head-dress of the European la- 
dies, and in the turbans of the Persians and 


Turks. 


VoL. um. 13 


The egret seldom exceeds a pound and a 
half in weight, and a foot and a half in 
length. A bare green skin is extended 
from the beak to the eyes, the sides or cur- 
tains of which are pale yellow. The bill 
and legs are black. Like the common 
heron, they perch and build their nests on 
trees, and they live on the same kinds of 
food. 

This species of heron is found in almost 
every temperate and warm country of Eu 
rope, and it was formerly plentiful in Great 
Britain. There was a feast once held in 
Great Britain, at which a thousand of them 
were served up. When will mankind cease 
to commit such wanton and unnecessary 
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depredations on the tribes of animals around 
them ? 





CONVERSATIONS ON THE ARTS. 
No. II. 


GLass MAKING. 


‘Teacher. ‘Thus far I have been giving 
you amaccotint of the manner in which they 
make window-glass at Lechmere’s point. 
But they also make a great deal of flint- 
glass; and some of it is of a very good 
quality. Owr American manufactories are 
fast coming up with those in Europe. 

Theodore. And why should they not? 
For my father says that many of their best 
workmen are foreigners. It would be strange 
if they should forget their trade in crossing 
the Atlantic.—But you were going to tell 
us I suppose, how they make flintglass. 

T. Flintglass, as I told you in our first 
conversation, is made of the same materials 
as crownglass, only they put in metallic 
oxides. A great deal of oxide of lead and 
manganese is used. F'lintglass is worked by 
blowing, moulding, pressing, and grinding. 

Articles of a complex form, such as lamps 
and wine-glasses, are formed in pieces, which 
are afterwards joined by bringing the pieces 
in contact while the glass is hot. 

Various ornamented forms are given to 
the surface of glass vessels by metallic 
moulds. The mould is usually of copper, 
with its figure cut on its inside, and opens 
with hinges, to permit the glass to be taken 
out. The mould is filled by a workman by 
blowing the melted glass into itstop. Some 
moulds, however, are made in parts, which 
ean be suddenly brought together on the 
inside and outside of the glass vessel, and 
produce specimens nearly equal to cut glass. 

Cut glass, properly so called, is made by 
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grinding the surface of the glass witn smal! 
wheels of stone, metal, or wood. The glass 
is held against the wheel. The first cutting 
is with wheels of stone; then with jroy 
wheels covered with sharp sand, or emery; 
and lastly with brush wheels, covered with 
putty. A small stream of water is kept con. 
tinually running on the glass, to prevent the 
friction from exciting too much heat. 

Bottles are made with the least difficulty, 
as you may easily conceive. There is little 
to do, but to blow them out, till they are of 
an appropriate size. 

Plate glass, so called because it is cast in 
plates, or large sheets, is the most valuable, 
It is used for looking-glasses, windows of 
carriages, &c. It is cast on a large horizon- 
tal table, and all exerescences are pressed 
out, by passing a large roller over the plate 

To polish glass it is laid on a large hori- 
zontal table of freestone, perfectly smooth 
and then a smaller piece of glass, fastened 
to a plank of wood, having four handles, is 
passed over the other, till it is sufficiently 
polished. To hasten the process, water and 
sand are used, as they are in the polishing 
of marble; and lastly Tripoli stone, smalt, 
and emery. ‘There is another way—and a 
very curious one too,—of polishing the very 
largest plates, but it would take too long to 
describe it. 

Abram. I never knew, till now, that cut 
glass was made in this country. I thought 
it was imported from England, and else 
where. 

T. They make almost all kinds of glass 
here,now. And what may perhaps surprise 
you, the American glass has become so ex- 
cellent and cheap, as almost wholly to ex 
clude foreign glass from the market. 

I have spoken in our first conversation as 


if the method of making crowngiass which 
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they have adopted at Lechmere’s point, were 
the only one. But there is another way 
nore common, I believe, in Europe, and 
s«metimes used here. It is as follows. 
When the workman is going on with his 
blowing or blasting, instead of swinging his 
aelted hollow ball of glass to bring it into the 





The effect of the last mentioned operation 
is to flatten the wide end of the glass, owing 
to the tencency of the metal to fly off from 
the centre on which it revolves, in the same 
manner as the water does from a wet mop, 
when twirled on the wrist. 

Thomas. Is it for the same reason that 
when I whirl my sling round in my hand, 
I can feel it pull off from it more and more, 
the swifter [ whirl it ? 

T. Precisely; and if you ever turned a 
grindstone swiftly, you had another illus- 
tration of the same principle. The water 
would fly off from the grindstone, with con- 
siderable swiftness. 

Thomas. There isa hard term for this, 
in my Natural Philosophy, but I have for- 
got what it is. Oh! I recollect now; it is 
the centrifugal force. 

T. You are right. Well, it is the cen- 
trifugal force of the revolving mass of imelt- 


MAKING. 


ed glass that makes it spread out as it whir|s 





shape of a cylinder, he suffers its pear shape 
to continue. When he gets it to a certain 
size, he carries it to the bottoming hole, as 
it is called, in front of which a low wall ie 
built to protect him from the fire. Here it 


is again heated and whirled round with e 
slow and steady motion. 





round, as you see in the last engraving, till 
the side which is opposite to him becomes 
quite flat. 

Theodore. This is a great mystery to me, 

T. What is it, Theodore, which is mys- 
terious ? 

Theodore. Why, 1 mean, sir, that this 
handling of melted glass, in the manner 
you describe, is quite above my comprehen- 
sion. I wish [ could witness it. 

T. I intend to give you all an opportu- 
nity, before long, and this conversation will 
be the best possible preparation for the visit. 

Theodore. Well, sir, 1 ought not to have 
interrupted you. I hope you will now pro- 
ceed with your account. 

T. A-second workman now comes and 
assists the other. Taking upa portion of the 
metal on the end of an iron rod, smaller and 
lighter than the first used, he applies it to 
the centre of the flat bottom of the glass 
held by the other, and it adheres to it. 
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The first workman now touches the glass 

where it is attached to his blowing-tube, 

| with a cold iron rod, which has been dipped 
in water, which causes the glass to crack, 

and the blow-pipe is then detached. T'ak- 

ing ho.d now of the smaHer rod, which has 





been newly attached to the opposite side, he 
presents the broken end of the glass to the 
heat of the furnace, and at the same time 
continues the whirling motion. The brok- 
en end enlarges more and more, as the glass 
becomes soft, and as he continues to whirl it. 
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Theodore. I don’t see why the weight of 
the whole mass does ‘not cause it to break 
off from the end of the small rod which the 
workman holds in his hand, especially if 
he does not handle it carefully. 

T. It does deed require a little care; 
but perhaps less than you may suppose. 
Not less care, perhaps, either ; but “ practice 
mages perfect,” as the saying is; and the 


workmen, by long practice come to handle 
it with the most seeming ease, and almost 
as if they thought nothing at all about what 
they were doing. 

But I must go on with my story As the 
workman continues to whirl his mass of 
soft glass, the mouth on the opposite side 
opens wider and wider. 

















We are now coming to one of the most 
curious operations in the whole process of 
glass making. ‘The soft mass instead of 
being in the shape of a bottle has come to 
the shape of a basket, or nearly so. The 
next object of the workman is to flat it out 
like a large round plate. There is a method 
of doing this. Can any one in the class 
think how this is to be done ? 

Theodore. For my own part, I cannot; 
and I doubt if any of the rest can. You 
will probably have to tell us. 

T. Isuppose I shall. But I should like 
to have you try your powers of invention a 
little, and see if you cannot think of some 
way for effecting the object. 

Thomas. Ol! sir; do not keep us wait- 
ing; we could not guess it out, in a whole 
year. 

T. But have you tried ? 

Thomas. Yes, sir; I have tried, all the 
While you have been talking akvut it, but it 
does no good to try. Do not keep us in 
Suspense. We are all anxious to have you 
tellus. This keeping us in suspense ;—you 
know, sir, is very painful. 

T. Yes, but I know, too, that it is ocea- 
sionally useful. The idea, when once ac- 
quired, after a long and anxious suspense, is 
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apt to be remembered. 
no longer now. 
Theodore. 
to witness this curious operation. 
pears to me, that taking every thing into the 
account, glass making must be the most 


But I will pain you 


l am more and more anxious 
It ap- 


wonderful art in the world. Is it not so? 

T. You ask a difficult question. There 
are innumerable processes which take place 
in the various mechanic arts, and in manu- 
facturing, which surprise a stranger. And 
yet those who are familiar with them seem 
to think nothing at all about it. They some- 
times even wonder what a spectator can find 
in the operation to interest him. But I was 
about to speak of the sudden spreading out 
of the soft glass, and the ruffling noise made 
at the instant when from a hollow bowl, it 
becomes a large flat glass plate. 

The workman impels the hot glass round 
with more and more rapidity, for awhile, 
till the centrifugal force becomes so strong, 
and pulls so hard, as it were, upon the 
edges of the basket shaped mass, that it 
suddenly flattens out with a jerk, and with 
great force. The noise it makes when it 
flies open, in this way, is a loud ruffling 
noise, not unlike the rapid unfurling ef a 
flag in a strong breeze. 
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This part of the process is called flashing 
the glass. ‘The sudden extension of the 
mass, in the way I have just described, is 
sure to strike the spectator with much sur- 
prise, when he first witnesses it. “Surely,” 
he will say to himself, as it flies open, “the 
mass will be dashed into a thousand pieces.” 
But the next instant shows him his mistake, 
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and that in spite of the violence of the shock, 
the plate is still sound and smooth 

It is now moved round more and more 
slowly, till it is sufficiently cool to retain its 
form. The rod isthen broken off, in the 
same manner as before, and the large circu- 
lar plate of glass is carried to the annealing 
JSurnace, where it is gradually cooled, 
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The knot which you sometimes see in 
window glass, shows the part of the glass 
circle from which the iron rod was broken. 

I believe I have used the hard word anneal 
once or twice before. It is now high time 
to tell you what annealing is. An annealing 
furnace is properly nothing but an oven. It 
is heated only to a lowred heat. The glass 


is placed in it, and aliowed to cool down to 
the temperature of the air gradually, by 
first placing it in the hottest part of the oven, 
and then removing it by degrees, towards 
the mouth. But you may be surprised to 
learn that for some of the larger plates of 
glass, this process may require two or three 
weeks, 
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If glass is not . operly annealed, the most 
trifling scratch or iow from a sharp body, 
or any sudden change from heat to cold, 
will cause it to break. If suddenly cooled 
in making, without any annealing at all, this 
brittle property of the glass is increased to 
an extreme degree. 

There is much more about the history of 
glass, which is curious; but at the present 
time I will only add that glass houses are 
usually large conical buildings from 50 to 80 
feet in diameter, and from 60 to 100 high. 
Tbe furnace is in the middle, over a large 
vault, which is connected with it, by means 
of anopening. This opening is covered with 
an iron grate, upon which the fire is made; 
and it is kept up by the draught of air from 
the vault. 

A huge volume of thick dark smoke is 
usually seen ascending from a glass house. 
Itmay be seen at avery great distance. The 
factory at Lechmere’s point may almost 
always be seen smoking in this way. At 
this very moment, if We were to ascend,to 
the top of the State House, we should,™ho 
doubt, see it smoking away more like a 
common pit for charcoal, than any thing 
else which you have ever see.s. 









IGNORANCE AND PRIDE GO TOGETHER.—It 
is With nations as with individuals ;—those 
who know the least of others, think the 
highest of themselves. The Chinese pretend 
to despise European ingenuity, but they 
cannot mend a common watch. When itis 
out of order they say it is dead, and barter it 
away fora living one. The Persians think 
that European and American merchants, 
who come to them to trade, live on a small 
barren island in the northern waters; for 
why should they come to us, say they, to buy 
things. if they can get them at home ? 


LETTER ABOUT BOSTON. 
THE MUSEUM. AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA 


Dear George ; 
Well, I have been to the New England 
Museum agam. 

You have heard of the famous traveller 
and naturalist, Mr. Audubon, who goes all 
over the world, as i were, to find new or 
curious birds and beasts. You know, too, 
I suppose, that he is making a great book 
to contain plates of them, which, when all 
the numbers are completed, will cost $ 800 
—Well, one of the numbers or volumes 18 
finished, and it contains from 150 to 200 
large and splendid engravings of American 
birds: and a set of these is put up in one 
of the halls of the Museum. 

One of the plates which interested me 
most, contained sixteen Virginia partridges. 
or what we call quails, with a hawk diving 
down among them. I say it interested me; 
—I mean it was striking, every thing appear- 
ed so natural; but it did not afford me much 
pleasure, for I could hardly help fearing the 
hawk would have one of them in an instant 
more, in his sharp talons. A collection of 
ten Ruby throated Humming birds, gave me 
more real pleasure than the quails did; 
though the picture was not more beautiful. 

‘There was another interesting, but at the 
same time painful exhibition. A thrush’s 
nest, with four eggs is beset by a hideous 
snake; probably a rattlesnake. He appears 
to have killed the hen thrush, but not to 
have sucked the eggs. Meanwhile the male 
has made a desperate attack and gored him 
through the body with his bill; and two or 
three neighborly thrushes, having come to 
his aid, are pitching very furiously at his 
head. There is a picture of the mocking 
bird disturbed by a sly, ugly looking snake 
in a similar manner. 
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The Baltimore Oriole, with its pendant or 
hanging nest, was also there; the purple 
martin, too, with its nest in a gourd shell. 
The Whippoorwill, and the Chuck Will’s 
Widow, are beautiful birds; and not only 
beautiful, but curious, I was much pleased, 
also, with the blue jays of Florida, the Ce- 


The republican or cliff swallow, from its 
singular manner of building its nest, is a 
bird which would much interest you. I wish 
you could see the collection. I am sure you 
would admire it. But do not make a jour- 
ney here on purpose, for you may not see it. 
Indeed I strongly suspect it was taken 
away last week. 

The yaw bone of a great Greenland whale, 
lying in the same hall, next arrested my at- 
tention. There were two specimens, nearly 
of the same size. They were at least twelve 
feet long; and at one end two feet across. 
It would take a good span of horses or 
yoke of oxen to draw one of them. 

Around the sides of the room, carefully 
protected in cases with glass fronts, were 
the stuffed skins of numerous birds and 
beasts. A few of them you may have seen. 


dar-bird, the crested titmouse, the brchard 
oriole, the marsh wren and the house wrep, 
The last were uncommonly beautiful, ang 
sometimes I could hardly believe, but that 
I saw the real bird, peeping from its nest of 
sticks, and taking a sly survey of what wags 
going Og around it. 









By a large proportion are rare and curio". 
Some of these, as well as many more things 
which I saw, I should like to describe ina 
future letter. But I must devote my nox! 


to another subject. 
Yours, &c. 





ANECDOTE OF THE STORK. 

This bird, after spending its summers in 
Europe, migrates in the fall to Africa or Asia 
A Polish gentleman having caught a stork 
which lived upon his estate, put round its 
neck an iron collar with these words on it; 
“'This Stork comes from Poland,” and then 
set it at liberty. The next year the stork 
came back again, with a gold collar on. The 
gentleman caught it again, and found on the 
collar, in the Hindoo language, “ India sends 
back the Stork to the Poles, with gifts.” 
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MONKEYS GATHERING TEA. 


A full account of cultivating, gathering, 
and manufacturing tea was given in our last 
volume. In places which are very difficult 
of access, it is said that the following plan 
of coming at the leaves has sometimes been 
resorted to. 


Monkeys are trained to climb the heights 


and strip the leaves from the bushes. ‘T'na 
leaves then either roll down the rocks, of 
themselves, or the wind blows them down, 
and the owners then gather them. The 
monkeys are not fond of the tea berries, and 
they can only be induced to perform this 
service by long teaching, and by rewarding 
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them. They climb the rocks by means of 
cords, and when they have finished their 
work and come down again, their owners 
give them something which they are very 
fond of, to eat. This is one way, if the ac- 
count is correct, in which mankind turn the 
instinct and industry of the other animals to 
their own advantage. 





THE YOUNG CHEMIST. 
No. VII. 


Caloric — Experiments — Various ways of producing 
heat. 


I have more to say on the interesting 
subject of evaporation; but I wish at pre- 
sent to talk a little about HEAT. 

Heat, and the cause of heat, are far from 
being the same thing, as some of us may be 
sometimes led to suppose. The cause of 
heat —I mean that which makes or pro- 
duces heat, exists every where. In the 
coldest day that ever happened in the cold- 
est part of the world, you might produce 
fire by rubbing two sticks together long 
enough and swiftly enough ; or by striking 
together, with considerable force, a piece of 
flint and a piece of steel. But though the 
cause of heat must have been there, before 
the fire was produced, we can hardly say 
there was any heat either in the flint, or the 
steel, or the cold atmosphere. 

To this cause of heat, which exists every 
where in the world, but which has neither 
form, nor color, nor weight, nor smell, nor 
taste, and which nobody understands, but 
every body believes in, we give the name of 
Caloric. 

It is a very curious thing (substance we 
cannot say, for we do not know that it is a 
substance, any more than light) at any rate. 
{f we puta quantity of ice in a pan, and melt 
the ice by applying heat, it will be found that 


the melted ice, or water, is nc notter than the 
hard ice was; although a great deal of heat 
must have gone into the ice to thaw it. 
Well, suppose you continue to heat the 
water which the ice made. If your fire js 
a good one, in less than an hour the water 
will boil. It is now, of course, a great deal 
hotter than it was when the ice first melted, 
But let us keep it boiling. Vapor now as. 
cends from its surface, and keeps ascend. 
ing, as long as the water continues to boil, 
In six hours the water is all gone; it js 
turned into vapor, and diffused in the air, 
But was the water in the kettle any hotter 
after it had boiled one, two, or three hours 
than it was at the moment when the boiling 
commenced? Not a whit. It was all the 
same. Was the steam or vapor any hotter 
than the water? Not at all. All the very 
same. What becomes of so much heat? 
There must a great deal of it go into the 
water, or rather into the vapor, in the pro- 
gress of six hours.—As we have already 
told you before, caloric is a very curious 
thing. About the why of its hiding itself, 
in this way, we will talk more elsewhere, 
I wish just now to go upon another part of 
my subject. I wish to say something about, 
the different ways there are of producing 
heat. , 
One way in which heat is produced in 
this world is by means of the rays of the 
sun. Whether the sun actually sends out 
heat, or whether its light, by its action on 
things, somehow or other forms it, is a mat- 
ter not so well settled. But were it not for 
the influence of the sun’s rays, operating 
to produce heat somehow or other, every 
thing in the earth would soon become con- 
gealed to a frozen mass of solid matter 
Even, now, in the short days of winter, 
when the sun’s rays strike upon our north 
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en part of the world in a slanting direction, 
most substances, become frozen, especially 
during the night, unless great pains is 
taken to prevent it; and even men and ani- 
mais if they do not take care of themselves 
sometimes freeze to death. I have already 
adverted to the curious fact that if you rub 
two sticks together smartly, they will become 
hot; and if the rubbing is continued long 
enough they will at last burst into flame. 
Many savage people kindle their fires in 
this way. Instances have been known 
where things have taken fire in this way, 
by accident. ‘The wheels of carriages have 
sometimes been set on fire by the rubbing 
together (friction.) A building, in drawing or 
moving it, Sometimes sets the dry timbers 
upon which it slides, on fire. Even the dry 
branches of the forest have, in a few instan- 
ces, been rubbed together by the wind, till 
fire was produced. It is said that you may 
even produce so much heat by rubbing two 
pieces of ice iogether, as partly to melt 
them. 

Most boys have had one illustration of 
the power of friction to generate heat. In 
sliding down a stair way, a pole, or a rope, 
the hands will sometimes become so heated 
that they are almost compelled to let go, 
and full, and some have fallen and been in- 
jured.—Violently beating a hard substance 
has the same effect to make heat as friction ; 
for if a piece of soft iron be smartly ham- 
mered, it may be made almost—some say 
quite—red hot. 

The next way of producing heat is by 
mixing things together in such a way that 
What we call a chemical change is produced. 
Ifyou take half a glass full of oil of vitriol, 
and pour on it the same quantity of water, 
and mix them suddenly, the outside of the 
glass will become so hot that you cann > bear 
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GILES INDIFFERENCE. 


your hand on it. Again; if you take a piece 
of fresh burnt limestone, and pour upon it 
some water, so great a heat will be genera- 
ted as to change part of the water into 
steam. At the same time the rest of the 
water is absorbed or taken up by the lime, 
and becomes a solid substance. 

Another way in which heat is produced 
in great abundance, is by combustion, or 
the act of burning, as in a common fire of 
coals or wood, or a lamp or candle. This, 
too, is a chemical combination, or mixture 
of oxygen (one of the airs of the atmosphere) 
and an inflammable substance, as wood, oil, 
or grease. Without a constant supply of 
this air, no lamp or fire would burn; and in 
a large fire in a grate, a rushing current of 
air may be perceived continually going to 
feed the flame. It is by a knowledge of this 
circumstance that grates are constructed 
with a contracted passage to increase this 
current, and that a long and narrow glass 
is placed over the flame ofa lamp, preventing 
the air from getting to the flame on all sides, 
except from below, where it rushes up in a 
strong current, and heightens in this way 
the intensity and brilliancy of the flame. 





GILES INDIFFERENCE. 


I know Giles well: I have known bim 
well a long time; better than I wish I had. 
He is a most unhappy boy, and is likely tc 
make a most unhappy man. 

“ But what is the matter with him?” you 
will say. “Is he disobedient to his pa- 
rents ?” He has no parents, “ What, then ? 
Is he profane? Does he tell felsehoods ? 
Surely he does not steal, or defraud.” No, 
no; none of these. He does nothing amiss. 
The only difficulty is, that he does nothing 
at all. 
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1 will teil you how it is with Giles. He 
lives in the family of a worthy gentleman, 
who is a sort of guardian to him, and attends 
school. Deceased friends have left him a 
little property, the income of which, yearly, 
is enough to support him at school, hand- 
somely ; and probably a little more. This 
he has, some how or other, happened to find 
out. And what will be at best, but a small 
sum to receive when he is twenty-one, and 
will hardly suffice to support him without 
labor, he has magnified into a fortune. 

He gets his lessons well at school,—or at 
least [ never heard any fault found with 
him. They cost him but little labor, how- 
ever. But though he is twelve or fourteen 
years of age, and old enough to render the 
family where he resides, considerable ser- 
vice, yet he does nothing, however trifling, 
but attend school ;-—not even to puta stick 
of wood, or a little coal on the fire; and if 
asked tv go of aa errand, he seems to think 
it ratner ill usage. 

If he was sitting at table, and politeness 
required that he should help the company 
to a certain dish, it is quite doubtful whether 
he would put himself out of the way; and 
if he should, he would be very likely to do 
it in a hasty and irritable manner. 

If all the company, except himself, should 
be ladies, and there was something to be 
done—say a little fuel to be brought,—do 
you think he would bring it? “Certainly ;” 
you will say, “or else ring for 3 servant to 
do it.” But you are mistaken. He would 
do neither. An old lady, eighty years of 
age, and very decrepit, might even get up 
and go halting to the cellar, and bring some 
coal, before he would lift a finger towards 
doing any thing, unless commanded. 

“Do any thing? Why need I do any 
thing?” he probably thinks to himself. “} 


have property enough to support me, | 
have no notion of making a slave of mysef 
for the sake of pleasing these people. Tp 
be sure I would do it just for once, to keep 
along with them; but if I wait on them 
once, they will expect me to do so again— 
and again. Give them an inch, and they 
will take an ell. No, no; I don’t wait op 
them, I’ll warrant. They may help them. 
selves, or go without help. J care very little 
which.” 

Now it happens that Giles is injuring no- 
body by his conduct, so much as himself 
If he grows up to manhood with this dispo. 
sition, and these feelings—and there is great 
reason to fear he will—he is certainly ruin- 
ed. I would not give a straw, even for his 
property, after he has had it ten years, 
Grant it may amount to $10,000, it wo’n't 
last him till he is thirty. And then what 
will he do? He has never learned to help 
himself. Will he begin to learn this impor- 
tant lesson so late in life ?—No; never. It 
must go unlearned. 

But suppose he could pass through life 
without labor. Suppose he could sit at ease 
in an arm chair, or perhaps ride out occa- 
sionally in his coach, and not make a single 
effort of body or mind. What is such a 
life good for? That of acalf is easier, only 
it may be a little shorter. You need not tell 
me that the end of a domestic animal is more 
dreadful. No such thing. The ox or the 
calf, whose life is taken in a moment of time, 
dies an easy death compared with him who 
is a score of years in dying with gout, or 
dyspepsy, or dropsy. 





When nations can subdue their enemies by 
kind treatment, the instruments of war may 
destroyed. 
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THE BUSY SUMMER. 


Loud is the Summer's busy song, 
The smallest breeze can find a tongue, 
While insects of each tiny size 
Grow teasing with their melodies, 

T;)\ noon-day with ns blistering breath 
lervades, and day dies still as death. 
The busy noise of man and brute 

json a sudden lost and mute ; 

ven the brook that leaps along 

Seems weary of its bubbling song, 
And, so soft its waters creep, 

Tired silence sinks in sounder sleep. 


The cricket on its banks is dumb, 
The very flies forget to hum 
And, save the waggon rocking round, 
The landscape sleeps without a sound. 
The breeze is stopt, the lazy bough 
Hath not a leaf that dances now ; 
The tottergrass upon the hill, 
And spiders’ threads, are standing still ; 
The feathers dropt from moor-hen’s wing, 
Which to the water's surface cling, 
Are steadfast, and as heavy seem 
As stones beneath them in the stream. 


Hawkweed and groundsel’s fanning downs 
Unruffled keep their seedy crowns ; 
And, in the oven-heated air, 

Not one light thing is floating there, 
Save that to the earnest eye 

The restless heat seems twittering by 
Noon swoons beneath the heat it made, 
And flowers e’n wither in the shade, 
Until the sun slopes in the west, 

Like weary traveller, glad to rest, 

On pillowed clouds of many hues ; 
Then nature's voice its joy renews, 
And checkered field and grassy plain 
Hum, with their summer songs again, 
A requiem to the day's decline, 

Whose setting sunbeams coolly shine, 
As welcome to day’s feeble powers 

As falling dews to thirsty flowers. 





VISIT TO ROME, 
No. VII. 


The famous statue of Apollo—The Laocoon—Tempie 
of Julius Cesar—Reflections. 

In returning, we paused a moment in the 
court; and by a murmuring fountain, just 
there, a door was suddenly thrown open, 
and I beheld standing in solitary majesty, 
the APoLLo. 

The hands and one arm have been most 
clumsily restored by some bungling sculptor 
One foot and ankle were originally fractur 
ed, and have been very badly repaired, so 
that every thing possible has been done to 
spoil it, but in vain. It is the finest statue 
in the world. The Venus de Medicis is 
beautiful, but bow far removed from the 
pertection of the Apollo! 

How often while [ gazed upon it in silent 
admiration, did it seem to be instinct with 
spirit and life! How often did it seem as 
if it were almost the habitation of a deity! 
And is it the creation of man? Was a be- 
ing so superior, fashioned by nis hand ? 

You will think me extravagant ; but I am 
not the first person who has gone mad abow. 
Apollo. Another and a far more unfortu- 
nate damsel, a native of France, it is related, 
at the sight of this matchless stature, lost at 
once her heart and her reason. Day after 
day, and hour after hour, the fair enthusiast 
gazed, and wept, and sighed her soul away ; 
till she became like the marble itself, pale 
and cold. But I have no intention of 
dying. 

The name of the author of this great 
work is unknown ; but it is certainly one of 
the finest among the works of art. 

The blood curdles at the dreadful tragedy 
which this group of statues is designed to 
represent. We behold, or fancy we behold 
a father, in the last bitterest moment of high 
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wrought agony, when he hears the faint cry 
of his helpless offspring, who vainly cling to 
him for protection—sees them entwined, 
with himself, in the inextricable rings of 
these horrid reptiles, from whose touch 
nature recoils, and shrinks in agony of spirit 
from their opening fangs—terror and bodily 
anguish mingling with the pangs of parent- 
al love, and the tortures of despair. The 
distorted face, the rolling eye, the ghastly 
countenance, the bristling hair, the racked 
and working muscles, the starting sinews 
and distended limbs of the Laocoon give us 
the picture of human nature in its last stage 
of horror and suffering. Can it be marble 
that thus expresses the deep and complicat- 
ed passions of the soul, and harrows up all 
the feelings of our nature ? * 

Near the temple of Castor and Pollux 
was the temple of Julius Cesar, and the 
market for slaves! Thus on the very spot 
where one man was elevated to the rank of 
a god, thousands were sold like brutes. Yes, 
even here, on the very soil, and in the centre 
of freedom, slaves were publicly sold in 
chains ! 

Nor could I pass this spot without reflect- 
ing that where I now stood, thousands of 
my own countrymen had once been sold 
into slavery. The captives which Cesar 
made in his expedition to Britain shared this 
fate.—How little did those proud masters 
of the world then dream that thousands 
from that obscure and barbarous island, 
when it had become the seat of knowledge, 





* This statue, or rather group of statues, which Miss 
V.so well describes, is truly a frightful one. It was 
found at Rome, in the 16th century, in the ruins of the 
palace of Titus. The Laocoon appears to have been a 
priest of the supposed gods Apollo and Neptune. He 
and his two sons are represented as entwined by two 
monstrous and hideous serpents who are gnawing them, 
and injecting their poison 


refinement, virtue and civilization, such ag 
they never knew, should one day freely seek 
this spot, when the Roman name, their 
power, their laws, their language, and their 
gods had vanished from the earth! 

In my next, I purpose to give an account 
of the Parthenon, and the Amphitheatre, 





INFANT SUPPLICATION. 


Oh, how shall I, my little dove, 

For erring mortals pray ? 

For them whose tottering faith doth fall ? 
For them whom Death, the lord of all, 
In his dark arms doth bear away ? 


Oh, how shall I, defiled with sin, 

To whom each path of guile is known, 
Vigil for others’ sorrows keep ? 

Alas, my voice can scarcely weep, 
Great Father, for my own! 


But if a prayer of mortal lips, 

For this base earth, to heaven may rise, 
It is from thee, whose gleeful prayer 
Steals like music on the air, 


Winning thy Maker's eyes. 


Then ask thy Father, little one, 

And he will answer thee, 

Why the loved flower of promise dies, 
Why goodness, with tear-shadowed eyes, 
Before the wicked man doth flee. 


Ask why Wisdom never cometh 
With her shining footsteps hither— 
Why man’s bosom ever grieves— 
Why, ever Autumn-like, the leaves 
On the Tree of Life do wither. 


Leave the blest child on her knees, 
While on Heaven her lips do call 

We all have wandered from the light 
We all hang o’er the abyss of night— 
Infancy should pray for all ' 
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BIBLE STORY ON FAITH, 


Near the eastern borders of the Medi- 
terravean ‘Sea, there lived several thou- 
sand years ago an interesting family, con- 
sisting of a gentleman, his wife, a fine 
little boy, and a large number of domestics. 
The little son, as well as the domestics, 
yielded the most cheerful and perfect obe- 
dience to the head of the family, and as he 
governed with mildness and yet with firm- 
ness, all things went on prosperously. 

It was customary, in those days, to offer 
sacrifices, as they were called. These were 
of several kinds; but were all intended to 
be offered to God, on account of sin. A 
burnt-offering, which was one kind, consist- 
ed in piling up a heap of wood, killing a 
lanb or some other animal, and laying it on 
the pile, and then consuming the whole 
with fire. 

Now the gentleman of whom I have been 
speaking was in the habit of offering up 
these sacrifices. _He was already an old 
man, himself, and as I have just now told 
you, the father of a family; and yet he had 
a FATHER ;—and what is more remarkable, 
he obeyed this father, just as scrupulously 
as he taught his litthke son to obey bim. 

It pleased the gentleman’s father to put 
him, one day, to a most severe trial. You 
will almost shudder when I tell you what it 
was; but if you go along with me to the 
end of the story, you will feel very differ- 
rently. He directed the gentleman to take 
his boy and go to a certain mountain, about 
fifty miles off, and offer up.a burnt sacvifice ; 
but instead of a lamb, or any other animal, 
to slay his little son, and place him on the 
pile! 

What must have been his feelings? Ought 
he to obey such a command—apparently so 
cruel ? Yet it came from a beloved Faruen, 


BIBLE STORY QN FAITH.—THE HUMMING BIRD. 


one whoin he had always been accustomed 
to obey without asking any questions. He 
was unwilling to attempt to reason the case 
with him, for this would look like distrust- 
ing him ; or rather, it would imply a want 
of confidence in his goodness. At last ae 
concluded to obey, and take the consequen- 
ces. So he made ready, and with his little 
boy, went to the mountain. 

When he arrived, he prepared the pile, 
just as he was ordered, and proceeded- 
though with a trembling hand, no doubt- 
to take up a knife to slay his son!—But the 
FatrHer, who was not very far off, called 
out to him to stop, saying that he only 
meant it as atrial of bis love and confidence 
in him. So his sorrow was now turned intc 
joy. 

The gentleman’s name was Abraham, 
the boy’s name was Isaac; the FaTHER’s 
name was GOD. Abraham’s confidence in 
God, thus manifested, is called Faith. 








THE HUMMING BIRD. 


These beautiful little birds are as numerous, 
in some parts of the United States, almost, as 
butterflies. Who has not seen them buzzing 
about flowers? And who has not been taught 
that they extract honey from them? But 
this, naturalists now tell us, is a mistake, tor 
birds, they say, have very little, if any power 
of suction. The notion now entertained, is. 
that they buzz around, in pursuit of little 
insects. For proof that this is se, insects 
have been found in their crops. 
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ABOUT SHEPHERDS. 

Perhaps every reader of Parley’s Maga- 
zine well knows what a shepherd is; but 
probably few ever thought much about the 
word itself. Shep-herd means the keeper of 
a flock or herd of sheep. 

Shepherds have been found in almost all 
civilized countries, and in all ages. There 
were formerly shepherds in New England ; 
but within the last 30 years, they have be- 
come very uncommon. They are stil] nu- 
merous on some parts of the eastern conti- 
nent. 

The first shepherd of which we have any 
account was ABEL, the brother of Cain, and 
third man of whom mention is made in the 
Bible. His history is pretty well known, we 
presume, to all our readers. 

The next shepherd was Japat, of the 
seventh generation after Adam. About him 
we know very little except that Lamech 
was his father, and that he had a brother 
who was a very great musician. 

Abraham and Lot both had flocks of 
sheep and cattle; but they had servants to 
take care of them. They do not appear to 
have been shepherds themselves. The same 
may be said of Isaac, Jacob, and Esau. 

Jacos’s sons, however, appear to have all 
been shepherds. Why there were twelve 
needed in one family, is difficult to say ; but 
SO it was. 

There were shepherds also in Midian; 
for when the seven daughters of the priest 
of Midian came to draw water for their 
father’s flocks, the shepherds came, we are 
told, and drove them away, but Moses help- 
ed them; and watered their flocks for them. 

The same Moses was himself a shepherd 
and kept the flock of Jethro his father in 
law, somewhere not far from Mount Sinai 
and Mount Horeb, in Arabia. 


Davin the kirg, great as he afterwards 
became, was while young, a shepherd, 
keeping the flocks of his father Jesse at op 
near Bethlehem. He is supposed to haye 
been, at that time, very young ; probably not 
over fifteen years of age. 

Shepherds are also mentioned in almost 
every part of the Bible; and they were 
sometimes greatly honored. Thus it was 
with those that were watching their flocks 
by night, when Christ was born ; an account 
of which you will find in the second chapter 
of St. Matthew’s gospel. 

Priests and prophets and kings were called 
shepherds, which only means, howsiten that 
they were leaders ;—that they conducted and 
guided and directed the great multitude of 
the people, much as shepherds guide and 
direct, and defend the sheep which are un- 
der their care. Thus Moses and Aaron were 
called shepherds. ‘The Saviour of man- 
kind, in particular was called a shepherd; 
and sometimes the great shepherd, the good 
shepherd, the prince of shepherds, &c. 

Shepherds have usually pens or folds in 
which they shut their flocks during the 
night. They do not usually watch them all 
night, in the open air, for this, in some places, 
at least where there are great dews, would 
be very uncomfortable ; they have huts or 
tents to sleep in. Those who were keeping 
watch over their flocks, near Bethlehem, 
when Christ was born, probably had tents. 





VOLCANO IN THE OCEAN. 

Some years ago, a volcano broke out near 
the island of St. Michaels, in the Atlantic 
Ocean. A vast column of black smoke 
issued from the surface of the water, accom 
panied by flames and slight shocks of earth- 
quakes; and great agitation of the waves 
The volcano lasted about eight days 
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SCENERY ABOUT NEW YORK CITY. 


THE BATTERY, CASTLE GARDEN, &c. 
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View of the Battery, Castle Garden, the Bay, the Narrows, and Staten Island. 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Its History —Geography —Growth—Buildings—Trade— 
Wealth—Periodicals—Health — Employments of the 
people 

Tuts city was founded by the Dutch 220 
vears ago, and was at first called New Am- 
VoL. UL. 14 


sterdam. The first houses were built in: 
1621; seven years afterward. 

It stands at the junction of East River 
(as the southwestern part of Long Island 
Sound is cailed,) with the Hudson. There 
is a small creek, called Haerlem creek, 
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which connects the two bodies of water just 
mentioned, at some distance north of the 
city, in such a manner as to form an island, 
fifteen miles long and from one to two wide ; 
and on the southern part of this island, 
called Manhattan Island, the city of New 
York is situated. The principal object 
represented by the engraving is the Bar- 
TERY ; a fine open walk at the south end of 
the city and island. This walk commands 
an extensive view of New York Bay, of 
Staten Island, the west end of Long: Island, 
a portion .of New Jersey shore, called Jer- 
sey city, d&c. 

The growth of New York, for the first 
century after its settlement, was very slow, 
indeed. In 1696, when it had been founded 
82 years, the population was only 4,302. In 
1786, ninety years later, it was still only 
23,614; less by several thousands than Al- 
bany now is. But in 1810, after the lapse 
of only 24 years, it had risen to 96,000. 
From that time to 1820, embracing the 
period of the last war with Great Britain, 
its growth was not quite so rapid, in propor- 
tion ; though the population had increased 
to 123,706. But from 1820 to 1830, its pro- 
gress was surprising. {t was then 202,589. 
This year, 1834, it cannot be far from 240, 
000; or nearly a quarter of a_ million. 
Thus, in less than fifty years, this city has 
risen from 24,000 to a population almost 
equal to that of the whole state of Connec- 
ticut. : 

New York contains about 30,000 buildings, 
including every thing, — dwelling houses, 
stores, manufactories, and churches. Among 
the public buildings are some which are 
truly elegant and splendid, ‘The City Hall 
is of white marble, 216 feet long, 105 wide 
and 65 high; and cost half a million of 
dollars. 


This city is also a place of very great traae, 
During the year 1831, no less than 1,634 
vessels of various kinds arrived at New 
York, from foreign ports; and brought, 
besides other things, about 32,000 passen- 
gers. 

The wealth of the city is great. The real 
estate was assessed at nearly $ 100,000,000 
in 1834, and has since greatly increased, 
There are nineteen banks, with capital 
to the extent of more than $ 11,000,000. 
The city tax is sometimes over half a mil- 
lion. 

The people of New York consume fuel, 
every year, to the amount of more thana 
million, and grain to the amount of nearly 
three millions of dollars. New York has 
over 100 churches, several colleges and uni- 
versities, and many schools. It has also 
about sixty periodical publications. The 
number of its literary, scientific, benevolent, 
religious, and other societies, is almost innu- 
merable. 

This city is generally healthy. The 
number of deaths, annually, cannot greatly 
exceed two in one hundred of the whole 
population. 

It may be interesting to some of our 
readers to know what number of men are 
employed in New York, in a few of the 
more common and necessary avocations of 
life. According to Williams’ Register for 
1834, it contains 237 Butchers, 400 Bakers 
1,581 Carters, 824 Tailors, 999 Shoe makers 
114 Boot makers, 448 Smiths, 577 Masons, 
142 Stone Cutters, 204 Coopers, 1,392 
Carpenters, 104 Builders, 2,106 Grocers, 
2.255 Merchants, 499 Physicians and Sur- 
geons, 123 Ministers, 284 Teachers, 378 
Printers, 99 Book binders, and 142 Book 
sellers. 































































MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN THE EAST. 


As far back as the times of Jacob and his 
sons, ar.d even much farther, it was custom- 
ary to keep large flocks and herds. This, 
especially in a country that did not abound 
in large streains, made wells and springs 
very valuable. Besides, it seldom rains in 
Judea, except twice a year, in the spring 
and fall. 

All this shows us how it happened that 
travellers so often stopped near wells of 
water, and why so many instances of pleas- 
ing, and interesting, and valuable conversa- 
tion, are recorded in the Bible as having taken 
place at wells. Our engraving is intended 
‘o represent a weary traveller—a shepherd— 
at one of these wells, receiving a,pitcher of 
water from the hand of a female, who pro- 
hably came there to draw. In the back 
ground of the picture, you see the heads of 
the beasts of burden. They seem to be wait- 
ing to be watered in their turn. 

The manner in which the Arabs travel 
at the present day is described by Mr. Par- 
sons, a modern traveller in the East, as 
follows. (It may remind us of the times 
of Isaac and Jacob.) 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN THE EAST.—EDMUND STONE. 


“First went the shepherds and goatherds, 
with the sheep and goats, in regular flocks. 
Then followed the camels and asses with 
the tents and furniture. Next came the old 
men and the women, with the boys and girls, 
on foot. The little children were carried 
by the women, and the elder children car- 
ried the lambs and kids. Last of all came 
the masters of the families.—Between each 
family there was a space of a hundred yards 
or more; so that they need not mix or get 
confused with each other.” 





BIOGRAPHY.—EDMUND STONE. 


Edmund Stone was born in Seotland. 
Being the son of a gardener, he was eight 
years old before he learned to read. A 
servant having, at length, taught him his 
letters, he imbibed a thirst to know more, 
which nothing could restram. Without 
any instruction, whatever, he gained a 
thorough and complete knowledge of ge- 
ometry. 

When he was about eighteen years of 
age, the Dyke of Argyle, (for whom his 
father was gardener,) in walking in the 
garden one day, saw lying on the grass, a 
Latin copy of Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia. 
He called toa servant to take it and carry 
it back to his library; supposing it to be 
his. “It is mine sir ;” said young Edmund. 
“Yours!” said the Duke; “Do you under- 
stand geometry, and Latin, and Newton?” 
“T know a little of them,” said Edmund. 

The Duke was greatly surprised, and at 
the same time pleased. He entered, at 
once, into conversation with him, for he was 
a man of great learning himself. He asked 
him many questions, which Edmund an 
swered very differently from what he has 
expected of a gardener. 
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“But how came you by all this know- 
ledge?” said the Duke. Edmund replied 
that a servant taught him his letters more 
than ten year's before. “Surely,” he add- 
ed,“ one need not know any thing ‘more 
than the twenty-six letters, in order to learn 
every thing he wishes to know.” The 
Duke was more surprised than ever; and 
sitting down with him, upon a bank, pre- 
vailed with him to tell him the whole story 
how he became so learned. Mr. Stone 
then related as follows: 

“I first learned to read. The masons 
were then at work upon your house: I went 
near them one day, and saw that the archi- 
tect used a rule and compasses, and that he 
made calculations. I inquired what might 
be the meaning and use of these things; and 
wes informed that there was a science call- 
ed arithmetic. So I purchased a book of 
arithmetic, and learned it. Then I was told 
there was another science, called geometry. 
I bought the books, and learned geometry. 
By reading I found that there were good 
books on these two sciences in Latin. I 
bought a dictionary, and learned Latin, I 
understood also that there were good books 
of the same kind in French. So I bought 
a dictionary, and learned French. And 
this, my lord, is what I have done. It 
seems to me that we may learn every thing 
when we know the twenty-six letters of 
the alpLawet.” 

The Duke was charmed with the story. 
He immediately provided him with an em- 
ployment that left him much leisure time 
for study. But he was not only fond of 
mathematical studies; he was found to 
have a genius, too, for music, and painting, 
and architecture. 

Mr. Stone is a man of great simplicity. 
He is very far from being puffed up with 


his knowledge. But truly great men do 
not usually think themselves great. They 
are often among the humblest and plain- 
est men in society. Mr. Stone had another 
rare qualification; he was not fond of 
wealth. 





MARY WILSON. 
AN ORIGINAL TALE. 

Mary WItson was s0 pretty, and possessed 
such a sweet temper that she was greatly 
beloved by all who knew her. Some 
children who know that they are hand- 
some, become vain, proud, and ill temper- 
ed ; but it was not so with Mary. 

Mary’s parents lived only a little way 
from the city, in a neat little cottage, the 
walls of which were covered with beautiful 
flowers. You could hardly imagine a more 
beautiful spot. 

Our little Mary was now nine years old, 
Her father had taught her to read every 
fine evening, sitting at the cottage door; 
and so attentive was she to her lessons that 
she was soon able to read in any book with 
ease. 

When she attended school, she was so 
good a scholar that her teacher appointed 
her a monitor to her class, many of whom 
were older than herself. Mary was so kind, 
and affectionate, and good tempered, that 
the whole School loved her. Neither was 
she wilful or selfish, like many little girls 
that I have seen, but she would always 
yield her will to that of others, if she found 
she had been in the wrong: for I do not 
wish to have the reader suppose that she 
was perfect. Far from it. But she did not 
indulge herself in bad feelings, or thoughts, 
or desires, as some young folks are apt to 


do. 
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When Mary could be spared from her 
other employments, she would visit the poor, 
sick people, in the neighborhood, and do 
every thing in her power to render them 
comfortable-—At church, no one was more 
attentive than little Mary. She seemed to 
take pleasure in the exercises, and to think 
much of her Creator, not only at church, 
but at home. Her warm young heart often 
seemed to go out to Him in prayer, and in 
singing hymns and psalms,—for she was a 
sweet singer—and she also loved to read 
her Bible. When she was at play with her 
little companions, she was always cheerful 
and happy, and ready to oblige and do them 
good. 

One fine morning she went out, with her 
father, in a sail boat, and several others 
with them. For some time all! was pleasant, 
and they enjoyed the excursion. But all 
of asudden, the clear sky became overcast 
with clouds, the wind began to rise, and 
the smooth water began to be rough and 
agitated. Soon it blew a gale, and at lasts 
upset the boat. Poor Mary was thrown 
into the water with the rest, and might have 
been drowned, had not her father, who was 
a good swimmer, rescued her. They all 
escaped, but some of them very narrowly. 
Mary was taken into another boat, but the 
fright and the chill, together, threw her into 
aviolent fever. The doctor was called, and 
did all he could, but she daily grew worse. 
It was delightful to see how patiently Mary 
bore ‘her sufferings. The little children, all 
around, came to see her—for almost every 
body loved her—and she talked with them 
a8 much as her friends thought she was 
able to do. 

But it was painful to see how fast her rosy 
cheek grew wan and pale, and her body 
became emaciated. It now became evident 


MARY WILSON. 


that she was not likely to recover. Indeea 
Mary thought so herself. She now talked 
much to her friends and companions about 
dying, and about heaven, and angels, and 
the Savior. She said she expected to go 
to heaven, and to be very happy there. 

One day when her mother and three of 
her little companions were standing around 
her bed side—some of them weeping—“ Oh 
my dear, dear mother,” said she, “ don’t 
weep for me. Iam indeed going to leave 
you; but I am going to a place where I 
shall be far happier than ever I was here. 
I had a dream, just now. I thought I was 
wandering in a beautiful walk, when I fan- 
cied, all at once—for I know it could be only 
a fancy, mother—that an angel, with golden 
wings came and took me by the hand, and 
kissed me, and said, Rose, you are coming 
to live with me, for ever. Then I seemed 
to hear the sound of harps and other de- 
lightful music. And, oh, mother! I do 
think I shall soon be with the angels, and 
with my dear Savior.” 

My dear child, said her mother, I hope 
God will allow you to live with us a little 
longer. “Oh, no dear mother,” was the reply ; 
“TI shall go, very soon, to that delightful 
world you have so often told me about, 
where the sun always shines, and the flow 
ers never fade.—Oh—dear mother—kiss me, 
Iam going now!”—She then closed her 
eyes, and in a few minutes afterward, her 
spirit fled—none knew whither—but it was 
gone !—The body was indeed there; but 
it was not Mary Wilson. Perhaps Mary, 
herself, was already with the angels, as she 
hoped to be. 

Those of my young friends who read 
this story of litthe Rose must not mourn for 
her, as they would for a bad child, one who 
never thought of God, or cared to mind hin ; 
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AN for would not this be selfish and wrong? 
1 A better way would be to love God and do 
itt good, as Mary did, in the hope that when 
i our spirits leave the earthly houses they now 
dwell in, and fly away to other worids, as 
hers did, we may be prepared to dwell with 
her, and with angels, and the Savior, for 





: ever. 

f | TO FREDERICK. 

Ki ! Frederick, it ‘s Sabbath day, my son, 
iM Hang up your little drum, 
wt i Lay by your sword and rocking-horse, 


And to your mother come. 


i 
i Come, put aside that pretty whip, 
; Why so unwilling be ? 
Come, Frederick, let your playthings rest, 
And sit awhile with me. 


See the tall church on yonder green ; 
wi And people gathered there ? 
| They do not meet to play or work, 
They meet for praise and prayer. 


And God who dwells beyond the sky, 
Sends from his throne, above, 

His blessings on those humble souls 
Who worship him in love. 


He gives thee every thing thou hast, 
Life, health, and friends, and food ;— 
Wilt thou not love his holy day ? 
And love a frend'so good? 


Now look abroad on yonder scene— 
The air is still and sweet; 

There is the still and waving grass 
So soft beneath your feet. 


And here ’s the tree above your head, 
And here you oft have played, 

And heard the pretty birds sing out 
Their morning serenade. 
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And is not this a lovely world, 
So sweet, so fair, so bright ¢ 

The sun, how glorious in the morn— 
The moon, how mild at night. 


The twinkling stars that glisten down 
Upon yon streamlet clear, 

And shine upon the awful deep, 
That rolls its billows near. 


And Frederick—God made it all— 
And yonder little bird, 

And glorious sun ; and earth, and sea, 
Existed at bis word. 


Then come and fold your willing hands 
Let no vain thoughts intrude, 

But thank this God for all his good, 
In cheerful gratitude. 


And ne'er again, my Frederick, 
Indulge in foolish play, 

And break upon the sacred calm 
Of God’s own Sabbath day. 





CONVERSATION ON THE ARTS. 
NO. III. 
GLASS.—ITS USES, 

Thomas. At the close of our last con- 
versation, you told us that there were many 
more things connected with the history of 
glass, which you thought would interest us. 
We have been so much pleased with the 
two former conversations on this subject, 
that we are all united in requesting you to 
favor us with another; and we hope you 
will be prepared to gratify us this morning. 

Teacher. Certainly I will. And I, on 
my part,am much gratified at the interest 
which the whole class appear to take in 
these morning conversations. The uses of 
glass will claim our attention, at this time. 

You have already some idea of the vast 
umount of glass which is used for windows, 
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sottles, tumblers, looking glasses, &c. What 
could we do without glass ?—Yet when we 
reflect, we know that whole nations have 
done without it. And there are many sav- 
age and barbarous nations, even now, who 
know nothing of its use. 

How much the aged and the shortsighted 
are assisted by spectacles! And what could 
natural philosophers do without microscopes, 
and telescopes, and all the various kinds of 
magnifying glasses? How could we study 
philosophy and chemistry without lenses 
and prisms, and decanters, and retorts, and 
receivers ? 

Theodore. ‘The great use of glass in 
furnishing the aged with spectacles, always 
interests me most. 

T. I am glad it does. The discovery 
of such a beneficial invention as the appli- 
cation of glass, to aid the sight of aged eyes 
that have become too flat, is one of the 
happiest discoveries that was ever made. 
But it is not very ancient. A monk, at Pisa, 
made the discovery as late as 1299, which 
is only 535 years ago. 

We have also burning glasses. By means 
of concentrating the sun’s rays, when he 
shines, we can now produce fire at any 
time and place we please, if we only happen 
to have a burning glass in our pocket. 

I have also seen giass writing pens. They 
are very beautiful, and write very well, for 
a short time; but I do not believe they are 
very durable. 

Glass is used for a great variety of orna- 
ments. Almost all our precious stones, as 
they are called, are neither more nor less 
than glass, so set or arranged as to imitate 
them. 

You ray have heard of glass tears, or as 
some call them, Prince Rupert’s drops. 
They are made by letting drops of melted 
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glass fall into water. They are of an oval 
shape, terminating in a long slender stem. 
You may file them, or even strike them with 
a hammer, without breaking them; but the 
moment the stem is broken, the whole flies 
in pieces. 

Glass threads may be made, as fine as 
spider’s web. It is done as follows. A 
piece of glass is held over the flame of a 
lamp till it becomes soft; a hook is then 
fixed to it, and it is drawn out into a thread. 
This thread may even be wound around a 


cylinder. 
Jarvis. I suspect it would not make very 


good eleth, But there is one use of glass 
which you have not mentioned, You have 
said nothing of hour glasses. 

T. Probably I may have omitted many 
others still. There is one use of glass, 
however, which I had not forgotten, and 
was about to mention. I refer to musical 
instruments. You have heard of the har- 
monica, or armonica, I dare say. Well, I 

rill endeavor to describe it. 

The harmonica is a musical instrument, 
remarkable for the sweetness of its tones, 
and consists of glasses, of the shape of small 
globes, cut in two exactly in the middle. 
The whole set is fixed upon a spindle, and 
then played upon, by turning them round 
with a wet finger. 

The Persians have an invention which is 
somewhat similar, though the music is not 
quite so pleasing. They put a certain 
quantity of water into each of seven small 
porcelain cups, and then strike upon the 
cups with small sticks. 

Thomas. I have one question more to 
ask you. Of what were windows made 
before glass was invented ? 

T. Horn, and oiled paper, were among 
the most common. But instead of windows, 
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the people of ancient times used often to 
have merely holes cut in the sides of their 
houses. I have somewhere read of their 
using what we sometimes call ising glass 
for windows; but it is difficult to believe 
they could find pieces of it large enough to 
answer much purpose, 








THE SECRETARY BIRD. 

This bird strongly resembles the Vulture 
race ; and its form is adapted to its mode of 
obtaining its prey. Its beak is thick, and 
curved nearly from the base, though the legs 
are long and slender. Its prey consists of 
snakes and other reptiles.—These birds are 


found in the southern part of Africa, and 
live in pairs, like Eagles, 





THE PARTRIDGE 

Our readers will reccollect that in giving 
an account of the Partridge, some time 
since, we spoke of its drumming; and took 
it for granted that this sound was produced 
by their clapping’ their wings forcibly 
against their sides. Of ‘ate, we have re- 
ceived an interesting :etter from a gentle- 
man in Middletown, Conn, the object of 
which is to show us that we were mistaken 
in regard to the manner in which the 
“drumming” is produced, Tle observes: 


“A partridge, in drumming, does not 
strike its sides, nor a log, nor anything but 
the air. This fact I first learned by wateh- 
ing them closely while in the act, and 
I have since repeatedly demonstrated it, 
They select a place on a fallen tree, stump, 
or rock, and standing perfectly erect, they 
strike their wings directly together before 
them;—the air between preventing their 
coming in contact.” 

Our correspondent then proceeds to give 
an account of important and decisive ex- 
periments he has made, which we cannot 
very well insert in the magazine, for rea- 
sons, some of which will, upon his reflec- 
tion, be obvious. He closes by observing, 
“If you were to witness the force with 
which a partridge strikes, you would require 
no further proof to convince you that if the 
strokes were made against an unyielding 
body, it would require but few of them to 
beat every feather from its wings.” 

We are satisfied with the statement, and 
deem the fact which the gentleman has 
been at so much pains to establish, as an 
important item of Natural History. 





THE FOUR O’CLOCK FLOWER. 


This is called the Four o'clock flower, be- 
cause its blossoms open at about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, both in Peru and West Indies, 
where it is common and abundant. Some of 
the flowers are party-colored; others are wholly 
red, or blue, or violet, and some are white. 
They open so regularly at the appointed hour, 
that people have sometimes regulated their 
employment by it, as if it were a timepiece. 
The plant continues in blossom from June te 
October. 





Cruelty is murder in the bud. 
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JUVENILE LECTURES. 


ON REARING THE SILK-WORM. 


Tue silk-worm, then, as we have already 

seen, isa caterpillar. When first hatched, 
itis of a dark hue; but when full grown, its 
color is of a creamy white. It has a small 
' circle on each side at every joint, aud two 
| half circles on its back. It has six feet, 
three on each side, near its head. Besides 
these, it has ten holders, eight in the middle 
of the body, and two at the tail. 
From the time it is hatched, until it begins 
to spin, the silk-worm has four sicknesses, 
each of which lasts about three days. Dur- 
ing these sicknesses, the worm quits its food, 
grows thicker and shorter, and at length 
casts off its skin. 

As soon as the worms come out of their 
eggs, you must procure some young mul- 








berry leaves, or if they are not convenient, 
some say that lettuce leaves will answer. 
Place these in the trays mentioned in a for- 
mer lecture, along with the eggs, and as 
soon as the young worms are hatched, just 
place them where they can feed on them. 
But in doing this, you must be very careful, 
for the worms are so very small and tender, 
that you will be very apt to injure them. 
They should be removed by means of a hair, 
a feather, or a camels’ hair brush. 

I have said that lettuce leaves may be 
given them at first; but, after all, mulberry 
leaves, their natural food, are a great deal 
better. At all events, the lettuce leaves must 


not be used longer than during the first 
week of their existence. 
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Here is the picture of a twig of the black 
mulberry tree. This kind is sometimes 
used for the worms, but the white are pre- 
ferred. They look much alike, however. 

The troughs or trays, in which silk-worms 
are fed, should be cleaned out, every morn- 
ing. When they have attained about one 
third their usual size, it is sufficient to put 
new leaves into the trays, on the top of 
the old ones; for the worms will leave the 
old ones and go at once to the new; and 
then you may take the leaves and worms 
out together, and put them into clean trays. 

In an old Chinese book, is the following 
curious account of the pains they take with 
the silk-worm in that country. 

“The place where their habitation is built, 
must be retired, free from noisome smells, 
cattle, and all noises. A noisome smell, or 
the least fright, makes great impressions 
upon so tender a breed. Even the crowing 
of cocks is capable ui putting them in dis- 
order, when they are just hatehed. 

“For the purpose of paying them every 
attention, an affectionate mother is provided 
for the worms, who is careful to supply their 
wants. She is called Isan-mon, or the 
mother of the worms, She takes possession 
of the chamber, but not till she bas washed 
herself, and put on clean clothes, which have 


not the least ill smell. She must not have 
eaten any thing immediately before, or have 
handled any wild succory the smell of 
which is very prejudicial to these tender 
creatures, She must be clothed in a plain 
dress, without any lining, that she may be 
more sensible of the warmth of the place, 
and so she must increase or lessen the fire 
accordingly: but she must carefully ayoid 
making a smoke, or raising a dust, for this 
would be very offensive to the young and 
tender silk-worms, which must be carefully 
humored before the first time of casting 
their slough.—Every day is to them a year; 
and has, in a manner, the four seasons, The 
morning is the spring; the middle of the 
day is the summer; the evening is the 
autumn ; and the night is the winter.” 

When the worms become large, you can 
lift them from one tray to another, in your 
fingers, taking care that while you are doing 
this, you do not squeeze or drop them. Un- 
til they arrive at their first sickness, it will 
be quite sufficient to afford them fresh leaves 
once a day. From that time till their third 
sickness, they should be fed twice a day; 
increasing the quantity of leaves at each 
time of feeding, according to the growth of 
the worms. From their third to their fourth 
sickness, they should be fed thrice a day, or 
if it be very warm weather, four times, 
After the fourth sickness, they should have 
as many leaves as they can eat. 

In all cases, the leaves with which silk 
worms are fed, should be dry, though as 
fresh as possible. If they have been packed 
closely, it is advisable to air them, on a clean, 
dry cloth, before they are given to the 
worms. If the weather is not very unfa- 
vorable, they should be allowed plenty of 
fresh air, especially after they have got over 
their last sickness. They musi be often 
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cleansed, about this time, too; as they make 
a great deal of dirt. Their trays should be 
more couimodious, and deeper than while 
they were young; for if not they will be apt 
to craw! out, and get lost or destroyed. 

The amount of food which insects con- 
sume, is truly most surprising. When they 
first issue from the egg, they may be compar- 
ed, not unapuy, to an Indian hunter, who 
issues from his wigwam, to find game, and 
when he has found it, gorges himself till 
he can eat no more, and then goes to sleep: 
and only stirs again to go through with a 
similar process of gorging and sleeping. In 
like manner, insects doze away a day or 
two while they are casting or shedding their 
skins, and then make up for their long fast 
by eating again with all greediness. Even 
the young bird after it is just matched, eats 
almost without measure, for one naturalist 
computes that a pair of spafrows carry 3,000 
caterpillars te their young in a week. But 
if this be true, it is nothing to the voracity 
of silk-worms, 

It is estimated by some, that the quantity 
of leaves consumed by as many silk-worms 
as one ounce of eggs will produce, amounts 
to 1,609 Ibs. 80z. ‘The quantity is divided in 
the following manner. By ages, I suppose, 
is meant the period before each casting of 
the skin, or before each sickness. 








Sorted leaves. Refuse. 

lbs. oz. lbs. ot. 

First age 6 0 1 8 

Second age 18 0 3.0 

Third age 60 0 9 0 

Fourth age 180 0 27 (0 

Fifth age 1098 0 102 0 

Sorted leaves, total 1362 0 = 142 8 

Refuse 142 8 

Lost by evaporation. 105 
1609 


BIBLE STORY ON COVETOUSNESS. 


It should be remembered, however that 
as it is in man and other animals, not near 
all that is swallowed by the silk-worm is 
digested. Nor, indeed, does it swallow quite 
the whole 1,362 pounds of sorted leaves. 
We must deduct, it is said, 155 Ibs., or more, 
for litter—i. e. fragments of uneaten leaves, 
stalks, fruit, &c. So that the worms from 
the one ounce of eggs, actually eat only 
about 1,200 Ibs. of food. 

But this is a most enormous quantity of 
food. Why, at this rate, each silk-worm 
consumes, in about 30 days, not far from 
20,000 times its own weight! Suppose 
Divine Providence had ordained that man, 
during some 30 days of his adult existence, 
should have consumed food in the same 
proportion! Estimating his weight at 150 
lbs., he would thus devour 3,000,000 pounds. 
If this were the cheapest and coarsest sort 
of bread to be had in market, the cost would 
be no less than $75,000! Pretty costly 
living, for a single month. 

I ought just to say, here, that after the 
dirt, &c. which the siik-worms leave, is de- 
ducted, it is found that the amount of food 
which they actually digest is only 771 lbs. 
7 oz. 4drs. of pure leaves; and these pro 
duce 120 lbs. of silk cocoons. 





BIBLE STORY ON COVETOUSNESS. 

One of the prophets had a servant who 
was not exactly what he and all servants, as 
well as all masters ought to be—ne was 
covetous. | 

His master had cured a stranger of the 
leprosy, one day, in a most wonderful man- 
ner, upon which the stranger, greatly over- 
joyed, offered him large sums of money, 
but he steadfastly refused to take a single 
cent from him. 
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The stranger had, however, no sooner 
gone, than the prophet’s servant, without 
Jetting his master know it, followed him. 
When he overtook him, he told him that 
just after his departure, two men had come 
to his master from another part of the coun- 
try, who were very poor and destitute, and 
that a little money and a suit of clothes for 
each of them would be very acceptable. So 
the stranger dismounted from his chariot, 
and cheerfully gave him all he asked for, 
and a much larger sum of money than he 
had mentioned; and then, resuming his 
seat, went on his journey. 

But the prophet found it out, and he was 
much displeased. When he next saw his 


servant, he asked him where he had been. 


He replied, Nowhere. He told him he 
knew better than all that; and at once con- 
vinced him of it. And he not only con- 
vinced him that he knew what he had done, 
but he denounced upon him a very severe 
punishment. 

Thus it is with people. They who are 
mean and covetous enough to do what this 
servant did, are usually mean enough to tell 
falsehoods to try to hide their bad conduct. 
But the person who goes on to covet and 
defraud, and lie, will usually suffer for it! 
Sometimes the punishment is a great while 
in coming; but it seldom fails to arrive 
sooner or later. 

The name of the prophet I have men- 
tioned was Elisha. The stranger’s name 
was Naaman. The disease of which he 
cured him was the leprosy. The name of 


the wicked servant was Gehazi. 





BEAR AND FORBEAR, 


Was a common saying of Epictetus, the 
philesopher; and he was an eminent exam- 


ple, through life, of what he taught to 
others. Some people teach good doctrines 
to others, but practice very differently. Not 
so with our philosopher. 

He lived in the reign of the cruel empe- 
ror Nero, and was at first a slave to a very 
hard master, who used to divert himself with 
striking the poor boy’s legs with a stick, 
The only reply of the patient, forbearing 
Epictetus, was, that if he struck so hard, he 
would break the bones. By and by he broke 
one of his legs, sure enough. “Did I not 
tell you you would break my leg?” said 
Epictetus, good-naturedly. 

When he afterwards obtained his freedom, 
and became an eminent philosopher, an iron 
lamp, which he studied by, was one day 
stolen. “I shall deceive the thief, next 
time he comes, said he, for he will only find 
an earthen one.” ‘This earthen lamp was 
sold, after his death, for more than $ 300. 

The Mexican Indians seem to have learn- 
ed the art of bearing and forbearing. They 
say to their little ones; “Thou art come 
into the world, child, to endure; suffer, 
therefore, and be silent.” 

But what a perfect pattern of forbearance 
have Christians in their Lord and Master, 
who was “ meek and lowly of heart ;” who 
“when he was reviled, reviled not again; 
when he suffered, he threatened not ;” and 
who, even in the agonies of the most cruel 
death, prayed for his murderers, saying; 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do!” 





HAVING EYES AND NOT SEEING. 


Do you know of any people who have eyes 
and don’t see? I knew a boy, who could not 
tell of how many separate pieces the frame of 
the plainest chair in his father’s kitchen was 
composed. Did this boy use nis eves? 
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ART OF PEN MAKING. 


The complaint of having wretched pens, 
ink, and paper, as an excuse for careless or 
unintelligible writing, is a plea that ought 
never to be accepted from a young lady. 
She can rarely, if ever, be placed in situa- 
tions Where she cannot obtain paper and 
ink of proper quality. Quills are also easily 
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The handle of the knife should be held 
| low in the hand, so that a full command 
may be obtained of about half an inch of 
the top of the blade. A quarter of an inch 
is to be first cut off the back of the quill 
(fig. 1); and about twice as much in front 
(fig. 2.) A short slit is then to be made, as 
nearly as possible in the centre of the back 
of the quill (fig. 3); the slit is to be increased, 
(fig. 4) ;—not in the ordinary way of filliping 
it with the thumb nail—but by using the 
end of the handle of the knife. To prevent 
the slit being carried too far, the left thumb 
should be pressed firmly on the back of the 
quill. 

The knife is now to be applied to the 
front part again, and what is called the 
cradle-piece (figs. 5 and 6); cut away. A 
point is then to be obtained, by cutting 
gradually from the sides of the quill towards 
theend. Fora free running-hand, such as 
is usually adopted by ladies, the shoulders 
should be considerably sloped, as fig. 7, 
which shows the pen with the cradle-piece 
removed, the shoulders properly sloped, 
and the point ready to be nibbed. 


? 
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obtained, and she ought to be able to make 
or mend a pen herself. If she have not 
already acquired the mode of performing 
this very useful operation, the following 
directions will, perhaps, be of considerable 
assistance. It is of course necessary that 
she should be furnished with a good pen- 
knife 
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When the pen is in this state, it is proper 
to ascertain, by looking at its back as well 
as front, that an equal quantity has been 
removed from each side, that the slit is 
neither too long, nor that too much of it 
has been cut away ;—for in the former case 
the pen will be either too soft, or splutter ; 
in the latter it will be too hard. The slit, 
if too long, may, of course, be easily de- 
creased, by cutting more away from the 
sides. If the pen be too hard, the slit may 
be increased, by applying the end of the 
knife handle, or another quill, as before. 
At this stage of the operation, it is also well 
to see that the points, as well as the sides on 
each side of the slit, are nearly even, and 
neatly tapered. They are to be lightly 
closed, and the back of the pen, from the 
points of the shoulders downward, gently 
rounded by a trifling pressure of the ball 
of the left thumb. 

The pen-nibber, or the end of another 
quill, is now to be introduced to the barrel 
of the pen. With the knife held sloping, 
its edge being forward, a fine piece is to be 
cut from the top of the points; the pen is 
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WANDERINGS 


then to be cross-nibbed, by cutting a small 
portion of the ends of the points, with the 
knife held in a perpendicular position. 
That part of the pen called the scoop, from 
which the cradle piece has been removed 
should, finally, be cut out and finished, so 
as to bear a proper proportion to the shoul- 
ders (fig. 8. the perfect pen). 

A pen may be mended several times 
without increasing the length of the slit; 
for if two or three thin strips or shavings be 
cut away from each side, and the ends 
nibbed, a fresh point is obtained. When 
the slit becomes too short, it may of course 
be lengthened.—The shoulders and scoop 
should be cut away as the slit is made to 
advance up the barrel, so that the pen may 
preserve its proper shape, however often it 
he mended. 

The pen should never be nibbed on the 
thumb nail, nor should its point be pressed 
against the ball of the right thumb, while 
cutting off the shoulders. The edge of the 
quill should rather be held against the side 
of the thumb, so that the knife may pass 
clear off from the point; thus all danger of 
cutting the thumb is obviated. 

Youne Lapy’s Boor. 





WANDERINGS IN THE EAST.* 
VISIT TO GRAND CAIRO. 
No. I. 


Journey Eastward —Gibraltar—Malta—Etna—Nelson’s 
Island — Rosetta, in Egypt—Grand Cairo— Gizeh 
»yramids — Mummies — Subterranean cities of the 
dead. 


A sailor, you know, is never long at 
home. My mind was at length made up 
for atour in the east. I was soon on the 


* These ‘ Wanderings’ were by the same indivicual 
who traversed South America. See PartsI and ii. of 
this volume 
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roiling and sometimes stormy waves again, 
The rock and fortress of Gibraltar were at 
length in view, and we were soon in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

We just touched at the island of Malta, 
where we regaled ourselves with some of 
the finest oranges the world affords. Ther 
we passed the southern part of Sicily, and 
saw Etna, its great natural light-house, 
about which you have heard so much, It 
was, indeed, a splended sight, but [ had been 
so accustomed to Cotopaxi, and the great 
Andes, that the European mountains seemed 
almost like mole hills, and Etna like a paltry 
artificial scene of fire- works. 

Now we were off Nelson’s Island, where 
the famous battle of the Nile took place, 
One of our old weather-beaten tars had 
been in the battle; and as you may easily 
guess, he sung us many a patriotic song 
about it. But though a sailor, I did not 
much enjoy it. I hardly know how it is; 
but I never in my life could relish these 
dismal stories about men, like myself, col- 
lecting together, and butchering one another 
by scores, by hundreds, and by thousands. 
It is enough, I should think, for the wild 
animals to tear and kill each other. 

We steered for Egypt, and landed at 
Rosetta. Here I took leave of my ship- 
mates, and hired a boatman to take me up 
to Grand Cairo. There I staid only a few 
days, just long enough to see the mosques, 
Jacob’s well, and a few other curiosities: 
for I was anxious to see the wonderful 
pyramids at Gizeh, which for so many 
years have astonished the world. 

Well, I came to Gizeh, which by the by 
is only three or four miles south-west of 
Cairo, and near the site of the ancient 
Memphis. I need hardly describe the 
pyramids to you, for you have read about 
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them all, 1 dare say. The largest, as you 
know, is 600 feet high. But perhaps you 
never thought how much 600 feet are. Do 
you see the church and steeple yonder ? 
Well the top of that steeple is about 150 
feet high, which is just a quarter of 600. 
So that if four such churches and steeples 
could be placed on the top of each other, 
they would make a pile as high as the great 
Egyptian pyramid, 

I climbed to the top of this huge pile, but 
the view did not repay my trouble. JT saw 
little but a wild desert or uncultivated coun- 
try; so I came down again, and entered the 
building; where I found a well of water so 
deep that the bottom has never been found 

The second day after my arrival, I hired 
an Arabian guide, and proceeded about 13 
miles further to Sacarah, under which are 
the mummy pits. I descended into these 
dark abédes of the dead; but it was by a 
very unpleasant process. My guide and I 
flung ourselves down a hole, near 100 feet 
jeep; and the loose stones came clattering 
afier us so thick that I really thought 1 
should get a blow or two; but we both es- 
caped, When I got to the bottom, I found 
I should have to creep through a long nar- 
row passage for 60 feet, so small and so dark 
that [ determined not to venture it. So I 
dismissed my guide and determined to spend 
a few days m rambling about the tombs 
alone, though constantly tormented by Arab 
guides, offering their service. Crossing the 
river, | proceeded to the tombs that are ex- 
cavated in the rocks. 

You will have some idea of the immense 
multitudes of human beings that have been 
buried in these tombs, when I tell you that 
I wandered the whole day by lamp-light, 
through numberless Jong lanes of coffins or 
Cases. piled in rows to the ceiling of the cav- 
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erns, which have been hollowed out with 
incredible labor, in order to receive the dead 
bodies. It was really a city of the dead! 
‘The mummy pits under the pyramids of 
Saecarah extend for several leagues. 





LETTER ABOUT KOSTON. 

THE MENAGERIE. 
Dear George ; 

Since I wrote you last, I have 
visited a beautiful and valuable collection of 
animals in Union Street. Although you 
have seen most of the animals which have 
usually been exhibited in this country, yet a3 
this menagerie contains a few which have 
never been seen in this country before, J 
think you will like a short account of it. 
Most of the anima!s are from Africa, 

It occupies a long building, so constructed 
as to exclude observation, and yet retain a 
sufficient degree of light, and secure a prop 
The animals are ranged 
on two sides of the buildings, in cages, with 
along ailse between them. In the centre 
of the aisle are a few small enclosures in 
which some of the smaller or more domes- 
ticated animals are kept, as we shall see 
The whole is kept as clean and 
neat, almost, as some dwelling houses. 

One of the first objects which strikes the 
attention of the visitor is the Gnu, or, es 
some call it, the Horned horse. Its body, 
mane, and tai! make a person think of the 
horse, it is true; but then its hoofs and teeth 
are like those of the cow; and it chews the 
cud. Its horns project a little, in front, and 
then turn up; and are formidable weapons. 
There were three Gnus in the collection. 

The Eland is about as large as a deer, but 
the keeper says it is a young one. It has 
some resemblance to the Elk. When full 
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grown, it is as large as the largest horse, 
with large, straight, conical horns. Its hair 
is greyish, and it has asmall mane along the 
back.—Neither the Gnu nor the Eland had 
ever before been seen in this country. 

Four or five beautiful Zebras and four 
Quaggas were ranged along one side of the 
menagerie. Of the Zebra you have often 
read or heard. Perhaps. you have seen him. 
The Quagga is striped, a little like the Ze- 
bra, but is smaller, and its colors are more 
dim. Some think it resembles the horse 
more than the Zebra does, 

Have you ever seen a Hyena? They are 
a little like the dog, in appearance, only more 
fierce. The animals I have been describing 
to you live on vegetable food ; but the hyena 
feeds on flesh. It has been said that this 
animal was untameable; and the Zebra too. 
But both of them appear quite tame, and 
wholly obedient to their keeper. 

Then there is an Ichneumon—the animal 
that destroys alligators’ eggs. But the story 
that has been told of his killing alligators by 
running down their throats, is mere fable. 

The Porcupine amused me with the rat- 
‘ling noise it made with its quills, when it 





Its face. 


moved about. I found, however, that the 
quills were set too strongly in its skin to be 
shaken out at his assailants. Some of them 
are a foot long. 

Messrs. Macomber, Welch, and Co., the 
proprietors of this excellent caravan of ani 
mals, have lost two of their rare animals, 
since they came here. One of them was 
called the Capibra, or Capybara ; or as Buff- 
on calls it, the Cabiai. It was brought 
from South America. In its habits, size, 
and teeth, it resembled the Beaver; but it 
was without atail. The other animal which 
died was the Ant Bear. 





FROM MY NOTEBOOK. 

THe Pore anp THE ALCHYmIsT.— An 
alchymist, having dedicated a book to Pope 
Leo X, wherein he pretended to teach & 
method of making gold, expected to receive 
a large present for it. But the pope only 
sent him a large empty purse, saying that 
since he knew the art of making gold, he 
only wanted a purse to put it in. 













PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


SINGULAR METHOD OF TRAVELLING. 


TARTAR LADY RIDING ON A BARROW 




















MANY WAYS OF TRAVELLING 


I pon’r quite understand this picture, 
mother; said Eliza. 

What is it, my child, which you cannot 
understand ? Mrs. Brownson replied. 

Eliza. Oh, several things, mother 

Mrs. B. Have you studied * Jug enough ? 

E. I know it represe..s two men and a 
lady ; and that one .« them is drawing, and 
he other pustiag her along, in a kind of 
wheel-barr,w. But who they are,and what 
they sz¢ doing it for—that, mother, is the 
treuole, 

Mrs. B. Can you not tell what sort of 
people they are, by their dress? Observe 
What they have on their heads, what the 
Vou. uu. 15 





lady has in her hand, their singular shoes, 
and their clothes in general. Them think 
too, whether you have read of any people 
wh-~ tvave: in this way. 

E. I have thought of all this, mother, 
and yet I do not understand it. I only 
know that they are not our Indians, and that 
they are not Africans. But whether they 
are people of Europe or Asia, I must say I 
cannot tell. 

Mrs. B. They are people of Chinese 
Tartary, my daughter; and this is one way 
in which the Tartar ladies travel. The 
carriage is indeed a kind of barrow, with 
only ove whect, in which one lady can ait, 
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The Gnu. 


grown, it is as large as the largest horse, 


with large, straight, conical horns. Its hair 
is grey ish, and it has asmall mane along the 
hack.—Neithar the Gnu nor the Eland had 
ever before been seen in this country. 

Four or five beautiful Zebras and four 
(Quaggas were ranged along one side of the 
menagerie. Of the Zebra you have often 
read or heard. Perhaps you have seen him. 
The Quagga is striped, a little like the Ze- 
bra, but is smaller, and its colors are more 
dim. Some think it resembles the horse 
more than the Zebra does, 

Have you ever seen a Hyena? They are 
a little like the dog, in appearance, only more 
fierce. The animals I have been describing 
to you live on vegetable food ; but the hyena 
feeds on flesh. It has been said that this 
animal was untameable; and the Zebra too. 
But both of them appear quite tame, and 
wholly obedient to their keeper. 

Then there is an Ichneumon—the animal 
that destroys alligators’ eggs. But the story 
that has been told of his killing alligators by 
running down their throats, is mere fable. 

The Porcupine amused me with the rat- 
sling noise it made with its quills, when it 








Its face. 


moved about. I found, however, that the 
quills were set too strongly in its skin to be 
shaken out at his assailants. Some of them 
are a foot long. 

Messrs. Macomber, Welch, and Co., the 
proprietors of this excellent caravan of ani 
mals, have lost two of their rare animals, 
since they came here. One of them was 
called the Capibra, or Capybara ; or as Buff- 
on calls it, the Cabiai. It was brought 
from South America. In its habits, size, 
and teeth, it resembled the Beaver; but it 
was without a tail. The other animal which 
died was the Ant Bear. 





FROM MY NOTEBOOK. 

Tue Pore anp THE ALCHYMIST.— An 
alchymist, having dedicated a book to Pope 
Leo X, wherein he pretended to teach & 
method of making gold, expected to receive 
a large present for it. But the pope only 
sent him a large empty purse, saying that 
since he knew the art of making gold, he 
only wanted a purse to put it in. 
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SINGULAR METHOD OF TRAVELLING. 


TARTAR LADY RIDING ON A BARROW 





MANY WAYS OF TRAVELLING 


I pow’r quite understand this picture, 
mother; said Eliza. 

What is it, my child, which you cannot 
understand ? Mrs. Brownson replied. 

Eliza. Oh, several things, mother 

Mrs. B. Have you studied * sug enough ? 

E. I know it represe.as two men and a 
lady ; and that one u« them is drawing, and 
he other pustiag her along, in a kind of 
wheel-barr.w. But who they are, and what 
they aze doing it for,—that, mother, is the 
tteupnle, 

Mrs. B. Can you not tell what sort of 
people they are, by their dress? Observe 
what they have on their heads, what the 
Vow. 1. 15 


lady has in her hand, their singular shoes, 
and their clothes in general. Then think 
too, whether you have read of any people 
wh- trave: in this way. 

E. I have thought of all this, mother, 
and yet I do not understand it. I only 
know that they are not our Indians, and that 
they are not Africans. But whether they 
are people of Europe or Asia, I must say I 
cannot tell. 

Mrs. B. They are people of Chinese 
Tartary, my daughter; and this is one way 
in which the Tartar ladies travel. The 
carriage is indeed a kind of barrow, with 
only ove whect, in which one lady can eit, 
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What she holds in her hand is a parasol, to 
eep off the hot sun. 

E. This is a singular way for a lady to 
travel. 

Mrs. B. It is, to be sure; hut there are 
@ great many ways of travelling, in the 
world. Do you know how many besides 
this ? ‘ 

E. 1 know of two; riding on horseback, 
and in carriages. 

Mrs. B. Is that all? 

Eliza blushed. After a few moments, 
Mrs. B. said “You must learn to reflect, 
Eliza. J am sure you can think of more 
than three ways to travel.” 

E. Yes ma’am; on railroads, 

Mrs. B. You spoke of travelling on 
horseback. Dg people never travel on the 
backs of any other animals but horses ? 

E. Qh! yes; on muies, camels, and 
elephants. And now I remember of read- 
ing about traveliing on the backs of men, in 
some of the mountainous parts of South 
America. 

Mrs. B. Very well; and do we ever 
travel by water ? 

E. Yes ma’am; in vessels and steam- 
boats. 

Mrs. B. Are people never drawn by 
any other animals but horses, except in 
Tartary ? 

E. In some countries they use oxen, 
dogs, mules, reindeer, and, I believe, ele- 
phants, in this way. 

Mrs. B. Now let us stop and reflect a 
moment. At first. you could think of only 
three ways of travelling. Now you have 
told me of—let us see how many.——Why, 





no.Jess than fourteen or fifteen. And there 
ts Mne more, at least. 

E. You will have to tell me that, mother ; 
for. I can think of no more. 


Mrs. B. Did you not see Mr. Duran 
travel in the atmosphere the other day ? 

£. Ob, certainly; but it did not occur to 
me before, that this could be called travelling, 

Mrs. B So we have enumerated fifteen 
modes of travelling, already. Now if we 
were ‘o reckon up the various sorts of car. 
riages in which people travel by land, and 
the various sorts of vessels and beats in 
which they journey by water, and call them 
so many different ways of travelling, we 
should have a very long list. 

E. I believe so. 





THE VOICE OF THE STREAM. 
From the fountain 
On the mountain, 
I spring and I come 
Away from my home ;— 
And I ’ll warble a song, 
As I’m rushing along; 
All soft and sweet, 
With joy replete ;— 
[ll pass by the grove, 
Where maidens do rove, 
And I will tell them to haste, 
For time runs away to waste ;— 
And life, like myself and song, 
Loud—singing sweetly along. 
Hasté from the idols of earth, 
Of pleasure laughter and mirth 
Beauty cannot last, 
Joy, too, soon is past 
Love fades and truth dies ; 
Hope !—above the skies 
Lives when the storm’s at rest, 
Calms the soul,—soothes the breast. 





“ 


When nations can subdue their enemies by 
kind treatment, the instruments of war may be 
destroyed. 


We lessen our wants by Jessening our desires 
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Axv what about the wassel cup ? you will 
perhaps ask, Why, there is a story, in 
Hone’s Every Day Book about the Saxons, 
and the British king Voltigern,and Rowena, 
and the wasse’ cup; but we never found it 
interesting enough to be worth reading 
through, and we doubt whether it would 
please our readers any better. 

The picture, however, at the beginning 
of the story, has so odd an appearance, that 
we have ventured to show you that. The 
birds are two hawks, with a string fastened 
tothe necks of each other. It seems that 
this wassel cup, was a famous bowl, which 
the Saxons used on New Year’s day, as they 
assembled with their neighbors around their 
glowing hearths to converse together and 
sing songs ; and that as the bow] went round, 
filled with apples or some rarity, every 
giiest, as he took any portion of the contents 
of the bowl into his hand, said Wassel. 

Some old fashioned poet, in allusion to 
this custom, has made the following 





THE WASSEL CUP. 


THE WASSEL CUP. 





SONG. 


Gecd Dame, here at your door, 
Our Wassel we begin, 
We are all maidens poor, 
We pray now let us in, 
With our Wassel. 


Our Wassel we do fill 
With apples and with spice, 
Then grant us your good will 
To taste here once or twice 
Of our good Wassek 


if any maidens be, 
Here dwelling in this house, 
They kindly will agree 
To take a full carouse 
Of our Wassel. 





Hunger is the mother of impatience and 
anger: and the quarter of an hour before 
dinner is the worst hour in the day, in which 
to ask a favor. | 
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MY COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 


*¢ Alf that is good, or wise, or fair, 
Shall find a welcome here.”’ 


SERENADE. 
Warr, :ady wake, and hear me sing, 


e Oh can I dare disturb thy rest? 


Yet wouid I touch the tuneful string 
That wakes to ecstasy thy breast: 
Now at this silent midnight hour 
Receive the humble meed I bring ; 
And while my simple strain I pour, 
Wake, lady fair, and hear me sing. 


No sound now breaks the calm serene; 

The heavens are gemmed with twinkling light; 
How bland the air! how sweet the scene! 
How still, how tranquil is the night! 

So still, so tranquil be thy breast; 

There let no passion rudely spring 

To break upon thy peaceful rest: 

Say lady, hear you what I sing ? 


And now I'd soothe thee to repose ; 

May sweetest sleep thy eyelids close - 
Around thy couch may angels keep 

Their silent watch, and spread the wing 
To guard your slumbers while you sleep.— 
Sleep, lady, sleep : nou more I sing. 


THE NOBLEST STUDY. . 

The noblest employment of the mind of 
man is the study of the works of his Cre- 
ator. 


To him whom the science of nature de- 
lighteth, every object bringeth a proof of 
the existence of a Deity; and every thing 
that proveth this, giveth cause of admiration. 

Casteth he his eyes to the clouds, findeth 
he not the heaven full of wonders? Look- 
eth he down to the earth, doth not the worm 
proclaim a Maker? Could less than Om- 
nipotence have formed and framed all this ? 


Piety to thy God and benevolence to thy 
fellow creatures, are they no“ thy great study? 


Other science is often vain; other know. 
ledge boasting. Lo! doth it alway make 
man either more good or more honest? 








aNECDOTE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
IN 1830. 

Ir was now about five o’clock, and I was 
stumbling over the dead and wounded to 
reach some place of safety; when I heard 
my name pronounced overhead, and look- 
ing up, I saw my friend O. at a window in 
the third story of a house. 

I found him with his left arm in a sling, 
and, upon inquiring what had befallen him, 
I was informed that as he was crossing the 
street he perceived an old man holding a 
drawn sword over the head of an officer, 
who was giving orders for a retreat, little 
aware of the impending danger. O. no 
sooner saw it than he rushed between the 
citizen and officer, just in time to save the 
head of the latter from being split in two, 
but not to parry the blow.—It fell on his 
arm, and inflicted a wound of great depth. 

We ordered something to eat, but scarcely 
had it been placed before us, when I heard 
something strike the glass on my left, and at 
the same instant 0. exclaimed, “Oh! Count, 
you are floored! Perish the scoundrels! 
Are you wounded?” “ Wounded?” eaid 
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I, who had felt nothing, “if I am, I shail 
grow valorous in future; for I do n’t feel at 
all inconvenienced by the accident.” 

On taking off my hat, I found that a 
musket ball had passed through it, without 
touching my head. 






SELECTION. 

Our fortune depends entirely on external 
causes; but our happiness on ourselves. 

Its principal ingredients are a manly mind, 
an affectionate heart, and a temperate imag- 
ination. The first has the power to disarm 
affliction, the second to double every eujoy- 
ment, and the last to guard us from wild 
wishes and vain pursuits. 


} THOUGHTS. 
The mind is capable to show 
Thoughts of so dim a feature, 
That consciousness can only know 
Their presence, not their nature : 
Things, which like fleeting ipsect mothers, 
Supply recording life to others, 
And lose their own. 





ANATOMY OF BIRDS. 





Anatomy teaches us the names and uses 
of the parts of animal bodies. When they 
are human bodies, we call it human anato- 
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my ; but the study of all other animal bodies 
is called comparative anatomy. 

I am not about to lead you very far into 
the study of comparative anatomy, but only 
just to show you the picture of the dead 
body of a bird, and tell the names of the dif- 
erent sorts of feathers. First, however, I 
must just say that a feather, simple as its 
structure may seem to you, is one of the 
most curious things in nature. ‘The shape, 
&c. of the quill, and the manner in which 
the filaments of the feather are hooked or 
locked together, might afford us an hour of 
pleasing study ; but we must pass it over. 

The names and situations of the principal 
feathers of birds are as follows. See the 
engraving, from the Young Lady’s Book. 

The feathers at a are called the auriculars; 
those at b, are the lesser coverts of the 
wings; c, the greater coverts; d, the prima- 
ries, springing from the first bone of the 
wing; e, the secondaries, springing from the 
second bone of the wing; /, the four or five 
feathers which constitute what is called the 
bastard wing; g, the tertials; h, the scapu- 
lars; 7, the tail coverts. The under coverts 
clothe the insides of the wings. 


ED 


STORY OF THE TWO MILLERS, 
OR THE DANGER OF DELAY. 

Joun and William Davis were millers, 
and occupied a place on the side of the 
river. A channel which had been cut from 
the river supplied them with water, and no 
one ever passed the little foot-bridge, by the 
flood-gates, without peeping into the mill; 
for the hoppers made such a clatter, and the 
socks went up and down so briskly, that it 
was quite clear John and William Davis 
were doing considerable business. Up in 
the morning at five, they indusiriously began 
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THE TWo 


the busy day, and it was only when the 
river was very low that the water whieels 
were not whirling round amid the foaming 
waters. 

The mill had belonged to their father be- 
fore them, and had got much out of repair; 
and the roof let in the rain, and the river 
had, by little and little, worn away the bank 
till there was some fear that the foundation 
of the mill would be weakened. John and 
William were told this by their neigihbogs 
—they saw it with their own eyes; but still 
they delayed repairing the roof and the em- 
bankment, till the danger had considerably 
increased. “We must do something to 
them next summer,” said John. “ Ay,” re- 
plied William, “for if we do not, the mill 
will come down sure enough.” The sum- 
mer came, but as it was not a very dry one, 
they continued very busy, and the repairs 
of the mill were quite out of the question. 
“TJ tell you what,” said William, “ it does not 
signify talking, but the mill must be repair- 
ed this next summer.” “True,” replied 
John, “for if it be not, we shall soon have 
it about our ears.” Notwithstanding these 
resolutions, summer came and went, and no 
repairs took place at the mill. 

Now all this time, the rain was pelting 
worse and worse through the roof, and the 
hank was being washed away by litile and 
little, till every neighbor saw that the dan- 
ger was great. Johnand William had, from 
time to time, patched up, here and there, a 
hole in the roof, and now and then put a 
few spades of earth against the bank, but all 
this amounted to nothing. Indeed it was 
worse than nothing, for it only deceived 
them into a belief of their security. 

“fam thinking,” said Mr. Horton, the 
stone-mason, as he passed one windy day 
over the foot-bridge, “ that neither this bridge 
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nor the mill will stand fifty years longer 
The first flood will bring an old house Over 
somebody’s head.” 

Mr. Horton saw the danger but too cleay. 
ly, for that very saine day the river rose 
rapidly, in consequence of the rain which 
had fallen ow the hills, and the wind and 
rain beat upon the roof of the mill till a 
part of it fell in with a terrible crash. This 
was a sad affair, for now there was no pos. 
sibility of putting off the repairs, though it 
was a bad time of the year to begin them, 
John and William went off in a hurry to 
consult Mr. Horton about the expense of a 
new roof, but while they were talking about 
it, Samuel Ball, the miller’s man, came 
breathless with haste, and pale with fear, to 
tell thern that the river had undermined the 
foundation of the mill, and that one half of 
it was level with the ground. 

John and William Davis had been recom- 
mended, fifty times over, to build a new 
mill a little further from the running waters, 
but they thought of the expense, and hoped 
the old tnill would last at least a few years 
longer, especially as every summer they in- 
tended to put it in repair. ‘They had, bow- 
ever, neglected to repair the old mill, and 
delayed to build a new one, till it was too 
late. The old one was now in a condition 
too bad to be repaired, and they had no new 
one to remove to. So they lost at onee, 
their mill, their customers, and their means 
of support. 





Those who carry on the machinery of the 
puppets, think but little of the show. 

Despise not advice, even of the meanest 
The gabbling of geese once preserved the 
Roman state. 

He that knows himself, knows others. 
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CROWNING THE MAID. 


WE are told that in some of the villages 
of France, it is customary on certain occa- 
sions, to crown young maids of true mod- 
esty and real worth, with chaplets of flow- 
ers. The engraving represents one of 
these ceremonies. A_ beautiful arch or 
canopy is reared over the heads of the com- 
pany anda lady of rank is about to place 
the wreath on the head of the “rustic maid,” 
in the presence of the village parson, and a 
large collection of gay spectators. 

Such a tribute to moral excellence is not 
to he slighted, by any means. Well that 
those who cannot be moved by the hope of 
a reward of greater value, can be excited even 
in this way. But it is far nobler when 
young people of both sexes aim at crowns 
very different from those with which it is 
customary to adorn the heads of these 
young French maids. 

And what is the crown at which the 
young ought to aim ? What, in short, would 
most adorn them? The “gray head” is 
said to be “a crown of glory, if it be found 
in the way of righteousness,” but not other- 
wise. Righteousness, then, renders the 


gray hairs of the old a crown; but will it 
render the covering of younger heads a 
crown too? 

Ifso, what is this righteousness? Reader, if 
you love God,and keep his commandments, 
you are in the way of righteousness. And if 
you are in the way of righteousness, wheth- 
er your hair is white, or brown, or black, or 
gray, you have the crown, or will have it— 
a crown of glory that will not, like wreaths 
of flowers, fade away—but which is unfad- 
ing, and imperishable. 

True righteousness is purity, holiness, 
excellence, —in feeling, in affection, in 
thought, in conversation, in action, After 
2 little while, at the longest, there will be a 
mighty change in your appearance. The 
body that you and your friends now see, 
and think so much of, and call yours, will 
become a mass of lifeless matter, destined 
to putrefaction. But will the purity, and 
holiness of which I have been speaking— 
thé qualities of the soul,—putrify with the 
body ? Oh, no; never, never! The house 
which the soul lives in may be deserted ; 
and imay decay, but the inhabitant, the soul 
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itself, will find its way to regions hitherto 
unknown, perhaps ; but regions where they 
that are “wise shall shine as the sun in the 
firmament, aud they that turn many to righi- 
teousness,” or are righteous themselves, “ us 
the stars, for ever and ever.” 





FRAGMENTS OF BOTANY. 





No. 1.1s THe Trcer FLower vr Mexico. 
It is very pretty, but very shoruived. It 
comes forth quickly, but disappears also 
quickly. It has scarcely shown itself, be- 
fore itis gone. Alas! this is not the only 
living thing that “ fleeih, even as a shadow, 
and continueth not.” 

No. 2. 1s THE Scapious, orn Wipow 
Fiower. How do youlike it? It is very fra- 
grant and has the smell of honey. And some 
people imagine that its clusters of flowers, 
with their gaping mouths, resemble the 
honeycomb. 


Tue Honest Inp1an.—An Indian being 
among his white neighbors, asked for a little 
tobacco to smoke, and one of them having 
some loose in his pocket, gave him a handful. 
The day following the Indian came back 


‘inquiring for the donor, saying he had 


found a quarter of a dollar among the to- 
bacco. Being told that as it was given him 


he might as well keep it, he answered, 
pointing to his breast: “1 gota good man 
and a bad man here, aud the good man gay 
it is not mine, I must return it to the own- 
er; the bad ian say, why, he gave it you, 
and it is four own now ; the good man say 
that’s not right, ibe tobacco is yours, not the 
money ; the bad man say, never mind, you 
got it, go buy some dram; the good man 
say, HO, NO, yOu must not do so; so I] don't 
know what to do, and I think to go to 
sleep, but the good and the bad man keep 
talking all night and trouble me ; and now [ 
bring the money back, I feel good.” 





DEATH OF LA FAYETTE. 
Columbia! fire the minute-gun, 
And let its thunders tell 
Thy sorrow for the death of one, 
Who loved thee once so well! 


He 's dead! ‘“‘ The Friend of Washington 
Is in the silent grave! 

Columbia! weep for him who’s gone ;- 
For La Fayette, the brave ! 


Remember that he fought for thee, 
When in thine hour of need, 

Thou trembledst for thy liberty ! 
He was thy friend indeed! 


But now he's gone to join that one, 
He loved in life so well! 

Then let the thundering minute-gun, 
Our sorrow for him tell ! 


Weep for him, France ! Columbia, weep, 
For him who in the grave, 

Is wrapped in death’s last, silent sleep ; 
For La Fayette the brave ! 

Rose Bud. 


Who is never rash with his pen, will 
seldom be so in speech or actions 





a. 











At the end of forty or forty-five days 
after silkworins are hatched, they begin to 
change to a clear, transparent pink, or flesh 
color, particularly on their tails. Soon 
after, they grow restless, and begin to re- 
fuse their food. When symptoms 
appear, it is time to prepare for their spin- 
ning. 

The first thing is to roll up smail, square 


these 


pieces of paper, corner- wise, and pin them 
ta piece of tape stretched across the wall 
of a room: and with their pointed ends 
downward. When one of the worms en- 
tirely quits its food, it should be placed on 
one of these litthe workshops, as we may 
properly call them. 
spins its web, The web is then arranged 


In these, the worm 


in such a manner as to leave a cavity with- 
This is called the cocoon. 


in. Here the 





MORE ABOUT SILKWORMS. 


SILKWORMS.—THE COCOONS. 





worm casts its skin once more, and its ap- 
pearance now changes altogether ; becoming 
short, thick, and enclosed in a dark brown, 
shining case. It is now called, as 1 have 
formerly told you, an aurelia, chrysalis, or 
nympha. It should not be disturbed in its 
labors, till by gently shaking the cocoon, 
at your ear, you can hear a rattling in it. 
[t is then time to wind off the silk. If this 
is not done, within twenty days, there will 
be another striking change. ‘The chrysalis 
becomes a moth, and bursts its way out of 
the cocoon. But this would injure the 
silk, therefore it must not be allowed, ex- 
cept in the case of a few, to lay eggs for,the 
ensuing year. 

The cocoons are carefully removed from 
the place where the animals had formed 
them, and placed in large vessels, each 
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covered wiih a thick blanket. They are 
then exposed to heat sufficiently powerful 
to desirey the life of the pupae, within them ; 
but not to spoil the-silk. This is generally 
done by placing the vessels containing the 
cocoons, in au oven, heated to about the 
same degree as that of a baker’s oven, after 
his loaves are withdrawn, Here they are 
suffered to remain about an hour. ‘They 
are then withdrawn, but the blanket which 
covered them is not removed, under about 
five or six hours. | 

There is one thing, however, which is to 
be done, before baking the cocoons. It is 
to clean them of all dirt and dead leaves 
which adhere to them. This is usually 
done before they are removed from the 
places where they were spun. ‘The engrav- 
ing represents the Eastern manner of per- 
forming this task. 

They next wind the silk off from the 
cocoons. For this purpose, after the rough 
outsides are removed, several handfuls of 
them at a time are thrown into a vessel 
containing water, and placed over a gentle 
fire. ‘he water is then to be heated almost, 
but not guite, to the boiling point. A short, 
slintedd brush, formed of heath or any other 
shrub of that description, is now gently 
moved about, among the cocoons, and on 
withdrawing it from the water, the ends of 
the silk are found to have adhered to it, in 
several places. See the engraving on the 
next page. 

The person who i8 to wind the silk, then 
gathers together, with her fingers, as many 
ends as she inteuds the first description of 
thread to consist of, and hands them to an 
assistant, Whose business it is to turn the 
reel, as soon as the silk is Jaid upon it, In 
the mean tine, the principal work-woman 
coniinually adds to the threads the ends of 
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fresh cocoons, as fast as the first become 
exhausted. 

The siik when reeled off, in this manner, ig 
called stagles, and *s used in weaving, to form 
the weft, that is, the thread that crosses the 
cloth, from side to side. Another deserption 
of silk thread are called trams. These cop. 
sist of two or three singles, twisted together 
to form a stronger thread.—But the strong- 
est and most valuable sort is the organzine, 
which is formed by placing skeius of singles 
upou a reel, and as they are wound off, 
twisting them strongly, by means of ma- 
chinery. Two or three of these are then 
taken, and the whole again twisted together 
to form a stronger thread. ‘This thread is 
the organzine, and is used for the warp, or 
length of the cloth. The protess of waking 
orgauzine is called throwing; and the throw 
sters form a very important branch of the 
silk business. The engraving represents 
the process of winding off the silk into 
singles; but. the person who winds, appears to 
have left ber post for a moment, to blow the 
fire. It is the Chinese process, but cannot 
differ essentially from the method pursued 
in this and in other countries. 

The length of reeled silk, obtained from 
a single cocoon, varies froin 300 to 600 
yards. It has also been estimated that 12 
pounds of cocoons, the produce of the labors 
of 2,800 worms, who have consumed 152 
pounds of mulberry leaves, give one pound 
of reeled silk; which may be converted into 
16 yards of the kind of silk cloth called 
gros de naples, 

Silk, after being thrown or twisted, is call- 
ed hard silk, and must be boiled, in order to 
get rid of the gum which is in it, for other- 
wise, it will be harsh, and will not receive 
the dye. After boiling about four hours, in 
soap suds, it is washed in clear water, @ 
































discharge the soap, when it is ready for the 
loom. 

There is one fact which ought never to 
be forgotten. It is that no other insect will 
eat the leaves of the mulberry, but the silk- 
worm. Is not this a most remarkable pro- 
vision of Divine Providence ? 


Many people think it very great folly to 
spend time in making silk. “ Why it is used 
for mere ornament,” they say. 
er uses of dress are to cover our bodies, to 


“The prop- 


keep us warm, and to defend our skin from 
many injuries which it would otherwise 
receive ; but silk is vot half so good for the 
two latter purposes as woollen or cotton.” 
Now these remarks, often made, are not 
Without truth, as silk is now generally used. 


Winding silk from the Cocoons. 




















But there are some people, whose health 
would sometiines be improved by wearing 
silk. There are also some states of the 
atmosphere, in which silk clothing would be 
very useful to almost every body. But we 
cannot go deeply into this subject at present. 





From LANDER’s JOURNAL IN AFRICA. 

Many women, with littke wooden figures 
of children on their heads, passed us in the 
course of the morning; mothers, who having 
lost a child, carry such rude imitations of 
them about their persons, for an indefinite 
None of 
them could be induced to part with one of 
these little affectionate emblemis. 


Che mortality of children wust be im- 


term, as a syinbol of mourning. 
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nense indeed here, for almost every woman 
we met with on the read, had oue or more 
of those litthe wooden images mentioned 
above. Whenever the mothers stopped to 
take refreshment, a small part of their food 

ras invariably presented to the lips of those 
ianimate memorials. 





A MINIATURE CITY. 
Mr. Editor, 

Having occasion to visit a city of 
about 40,000 inhabitants, a short time since, 
I took notes of some things that may in- 
terest your readers, especially as it does not 
appear to be described in any of our school 
geographies. 

A city containing 40,000 people, would 
contain, you know, generally, about 5,000 
houses. Judge of my surprise, then, when 
I found that the city [ visited had only one 
house in it;—-and that each inhabitant only 
occupied a separate apartment of the same 
building! 

The city was built, too, in a most singular 
manner. In ordinary cases, as you know, 
only a small number of individuals are 
employed in erecting buildings. A few 
carpenters, a few masons, a few joiners, 
&c. build the whole. But in building this 
city, all the inhabitants were carpenters ;— 
all joiners;—all masons. Oue laid the 
corner-stone, after which all the others 
labored by turns (for 40,000 could not all 
work at once) till the city was completed. 

You know, too, Mr. Editor, that most 
houses have their various apartments — 
kitchen, parlor, closets, chambers, cellars, 
&c. But here, every inhabitant makes a 
single room answer all his various purposes. 
in it he keeps his provisions; here he 
eats, driuks, and perhaps sleeps. And yet 


no housekeeper could be more neat and 
tidy. You would be glad to dine with 
them, if you might. 

Most large cities are many years in build- 
ing. But Ido not suppose this whole city 
was over a mouth in going up;—in making 
and furnishing all the rooms, spaces, &¢, 
Nor was there the sound of hammer or 
axe, for one moment, during the whole 
time. In fact, no tools were used by a single 
workman, except those which the Author 
of Nature provided him with. The whole 
was done on the temp@pauce plan too, for 
not one of the many thousand laborers tasted 
of spirits, wine, cider, ale, beer, coffee, choe- 
olate, or tea, while*he city was going up. 

Again. Though the city contains 40,000 
inhabitants, and of course 40,000 apart- 
ments, and each apartment is amply large 
for all purposes, yet no apartment is much 
more than twelve inches from the most 
distant of the rest. But, in spite of this 
nearness, and the confusion whieh you 
might think would exist, in consequence, 
the workminen never spoke to each other, 
during the whole time of building the city; 
nor do I believe they have done so from 
that day te this. And yet everything they 
did—and still do—goes on us regularly as 
clock work. 

Lastly. They are a small people, not 
larger than honey bees, but they ure a proud 
people. ‘They have a queen among them; 
and they seem to respect her. 


Yours A TRAVELLER. 
> | 


Nore. A full swarm of bees is said to 
consist of 30,000 to 40,000. But sometimes 
we are told of collections of 50,000 or 60,000. 
The number Mr. Traveller has mentioned 
above, 1s most probably the medium num- 
ber. Ep. 
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THE BOY’S FIRST GRIEF. 


Oh! call my brother back to me, 
I cannot play alone ; 

The summer comes, with flower and bee— 
Where is my brother gone ? 


The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sunbeam’s track ; 

I care not now to chase its flight— 
Oh! call my brother back. 


The flowers run wild,—the flowers we sowed, 
Around our garden tree ; 

Our vine is drooping with its load— 
Oh! call him back to me. 


“He would not hear my voice, fair child! 
He may not come to thee ; 

The face that once like springtime smiled, 
Qn earth no more thou ‘It see! 


A rose’s brief bright life of joy, 
Such unto him was given, 
Go, thou must play alone my boy— 


Thy brother is in heaven! 


And has he lef! the birds and flowers, 
And must I call in vain ; 

And through the long, long summer hours, 
Will he not come again ‘ 


And by the brook, and in the glade, 
Are all our wanderings o'er? 
Oh! while my brother with me played 
Would 1 had loved him more! 
Mrs. Hemans. 


HOW THEY MAKE SCISSORS. 
Simple as a pair of scissors appear to be, 
yet it is no less true, that the cost of the 
workmnanship is greater in proportion to the 
firstcost of the raw material, than it is in 
almost any other instance of a hardware 
article. The diversity of shape is not great- 





er than the variety of price; for whilst a 
single pair is sometimes set down at ten 
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guineas in au invoice, whole thousands of 
scissors of another description are sent year- 
ly to South America and the East Indieg » 
which fetch no more than somewhat about 
three-pence a dozen. 

A half-crown pair is made in the follow- 
ing way :—The blade is forged on the anvil 
from a bar of steel, and is cut off with a 
chisel, with the quantity necessary for the 
shank and bow. ‘The rough blade is called 
the mould, and a small hole is punched 
through it, which is nothing more than the 
rudimentary state of the bow, which is after- 
wards completely developed by hammering. 

The next process is putting the article 
into the fire to soften it, after which it is 
submitted to the filer, who gives it the ne- 
cessary symmetry and whose especial duty 
it is to bore the hole for the connecting 
screw, by which the two blades are held in 
a proper position. In this state it is taken 
under the protection of the grinder, who 
gives to the blade that peculiar flecked sur- 
face which is so essential to the constitution 
of a pair of scissors. 

The blades are then placed in the hands 
of the women, who make the bows and the 
ornaments, and then are returned co the 
workshop, when the nuptials between the 
two are celebrated, and are made as it were 
one, or, as the cant phrase is, are made to 
walk and talk well together. This, however, 
is only a small part of the process ; for in the 
state just described, they are completely en- 
veloped in fine iron wire, when the screw 
is taken out, and the blades and shanks are 
hardened by the usual process. The wire 
being stripped off, the blades are again sent 
to the grinder, to be finished. They are 
finally returned to the workman, who in- 
serts the screw, and makes the scissors com- 
plete for use. 
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MORE ABOUT RAILROADS. 

TRIP FROM BUSTON TO NEEDHAM. 
Dear George ; 

Well, [ have ventured, at last, upon 
the Railroad. You know I have often told 
you that there must be more or less risk 
in travelling in so rapid a manner, and that 
people ought not to travel in railroad car- 
riages for mere pleasure, but only in the 
case of very urgent business. But as no 
serious accident has yet occurred in this 
region, we have, in a great measufe, dismiss- 
ed our fears about the danger, and now 
every otie goes in them, when he pleases, as 
much as in a chaise, or an hourly; whether 
for business or pleasure. 

1 started in the cars that run from Boston 
to Needham, 12 4 miles towards Worcester, 
at 34 P. M. There were five cars in the 
train, and perhaps 60 passengers. Five 
minutes before the hour arrived, a bell gave 
us warning; and at the expiration of the 
five minutes another bell rang, upon which 
tlie train began to move. There was no 
waiting. Passengers one fourth of a min- 
ute too late were not received. One who 
Was a minute too late, very coolly exclaim- 
ed; “Well, Time, and Tide, and Railroad 
cars wait for nobody.” 

For twenty or thirty rods, at first, our 
motion was rather slow; but by the time 
we had gone 50 rods, we were proceeding at 
a great rate. The motion was considerable 
—much more than I had.expected,—though 
pleasant. 

When we were pretty well under weigh, 
one of the men climbed along from door to 
door on the sides of the cars, to receive the 
usual compensation. His situation seemed 
to me a little unpleasant, for a fall would 
mevitab!y have thrown him under the wheeis 
and killed him. 


MORE ABOUT RAILROADS. 





Travellers have said that a passenger can- 
not count the posts, of the fence, when 
passing them on these roads at great speed, 
but I did not find it so. Still our motion 
was rapid; about equal to the running of a 
very swift horse. We had one opportunity 
of comparison. The turnpike ran_ parallel 


_with the rail-road for a considerable distance. 


in one part of our route, and coming oppo- 
site a couple of gentlemen in a waggon they 
attempted a race with us. But we went the 
fastest, and soon Jefi them behind; though f 
rather think the horse was*not one of the 
fleetest. 

The wind seemed to be constantly in our 
faces, both in going and returning. This 
was owing to the speed. Fire and cinders 
also kept driving back upon us, and occa- 
sionally burnt our hands or clothes slightly. 
This is one of the evils of railroad tavel- 
ling; though not a very serious one. 

It was pleasing to see the groups of chil- 
dren collected by the side of the path to see 
us pass; though one could hardly help 
smiling to see some of the boys, who were 
rather slow of mouion, take up so much time 
in adjusting their feet and preparing to make 
their “best bows,” that they made them to 
empty air; the cars having fairly got by. ’ 

We stopped at two or three places in 
Brighton and Newton, but not long. I was 
agreeably surprised to find how quickly a 
halt could be made, when desired. A man 
on a galloping horse could not, with safety, 
stop sooner. 

At one place where we stopped, little boys 
brought wreaths of flowers to sell us, but 
there was not much time for the traffic. In 
one instance the train starting sooner than 
was expected, and the passengers having 
taken their flowers, the boys were contented 
to gather up their twelve and a half cent 














pieces from the sand by the road side where 
they were thrown down. 

The railroad often passes under bridges, 
and in a few instances over them. In one 
place ‘t passes through a solid ledge of rocks 
which was excavated to the depth of nearly 
twenty feet. We passed directly by but one 
village. ‘Phis was in Newton. The fact is 
that in order to secure the most level parts 
of the country and avoid high hills and deep 
valleys, the road often passes around villa- 
ges, and even through the most unfrequented 
places. 

We returned safely 
We were an hour and 
the whole distance both 
but this included our various haliings. Some 
parts of the route were traversed with far 
greater speed than others, ‘The last four 
miles were passed in ten minutes, 

Yours, &c. 


at the usual time. 
a half in travelling 
ways, Viz. 25 miles ; 





A GOOSE STORY 

An old gemleman, Mr. Stavely, now liv- 
ng at Clifion, Eng. is at present an object 
of great interest, on account of the very 
singular companion, by whom he is almost 
invariably accompanied, viz. a gander, 
longing to Mr. Cross, a farmer, residing 
that township. 

This bird, every morning about five 
o'clock, comes from its own home, to Mr. 
Stavely’s residence, and by its cackling noise 
calls the old gentleman up. 
panies him in all his rambles during the day, 
and is frequently to be seen in our busy 
streets, and with crowds of children, by 
whom the pair are often accompanied. 

When Mr. Stavely sits down to rest him- 
self, which he is frequently obliged to do, 
from his age and infirmities, the gander im- 


be- 
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A GOOSE STORY.—BALLOONS. 


mediately sits down at his feet. There are 
several places at which the old gentleman 
bas. been in the habit of resting; and now 
just before he arrives at them, his feathered 
companion starts off, and arrives at the spot 
a little before Mr. S. It turns round, and by 
a flap of its wings, and a cackling noise, 
intimates that they have arrived at their 
piace. 

If any one molests the old gentleman, the 
gander chatiers at, and bites them, if possible. 
If he goes into a public house, it enters also, 
if permitted, and stands behind him while 
he drinks his glass of ale; sometimes par- 
If not 
permitted to enter the house, it remains at 
the door till Mr. Stavely comes out. Alto- 
gether this circumstance forms one of the 
most surprising traits in the natural history 
of the goose, with which we are acquainted, 


taking ot the refy shing beverage. 





BALLOONS. 

Ovr last volume contained a long account 
of balloons, from the time when they first 
began to be used, to the summer of 1833. 
At the close of the article, the aseent of Mr. 
Durant, of New York, at Albany, was men- 
tioned. 

Since that time Mr. Durant has made 
several other ascensious; and always with 
The two last—the tenth and elev- 
enth—were made from Boston common; 
one about the end of July last, and the other 
on the 25th of August. 

In his tenth excursion, every thing was 
favorable at first, but after the balloon had 
proceeded a litte way on its voyage, in the 
direction of Salem, the higher currents of 
air drove it over the bay, quite out at sea; 
and the intrepid aeronaut was-compelled te 
alight on the waves of the great deep. After 


SUCCESS. 
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neountering many dangers, he at length 
succeeded in getting on board a vessel, and 
the next day returned safely to Boston. 
But the ballocn was so much injured that it 
took two or three weeks to repair it. 

On the 25th of August, the balloon having 
been repaired, and notice having been given, 
Mr. Durant prepared for his eleventh voyage. 
Athalf past 4. P. M. he stepped into the car— 
asortof wicker basket, attached to the balloon 
—and ascended, amidst the sound of music, 
the firing of cannon, and the huzzas of the 
spectators, into the atmosphere. Mr. D. 
rose rapidly, and the wind carried him tothe 
northwest. After going on awhile, a new 
current turned the balloon back towards 
Boston. Then he descended a little way, till 
the wind blew him to the northwest again. 
Over Cambridge, he threw out a rabbit, 
which descended in a parachute to the earth, 
in safety. After ajoufney of 46 «mutes, Mr. 
D. descended near Mount Auburn, 6 miles 
from the city. 





* 


GIANTS AND PIGMIES. 

A story has been going the round of the 
papers, for some time past, about a large 
skeleton, found in Spain; said to be eigh- 
teen feet and ten French inches in length. 

A western paper also contains an account 
of an old burying ground in White county, 
Tennessee, near the town of Sparta, in 
which numerous skeletons are found from 
seven to nine feet long, deposited in cof- 
fins of stone. 

In the same neighborhood are said to be 
found also, three burying grounds contain- 
ing skeletons buried in the same manner, 
only nineteen inches long. One of them 
had 94 pearl beads around the neck. The 
graves are about two feet deep. 


The Spanish story is from a Madrid 
paper ; the others rest on the authority—se 
says the Eclectic Journal of Seience—of Mr 
Gwinn, an aged and respectable Methodist 
preacher.-We shall find it difficult to believe 
either of these stories, till we have more 
ample evidence of their truth. The first 
and third, at the least, are wholly improb- 
able. 


CRAZY PEOPLE. 

In New England, we call insane people 
crazy; but in some of the states they say, 
more correctly, they are mad. When king 
Agrippa told St. Paul, that much learning 
made him mad, he meant, as we should ex. 
press it, that a great deal of study had made 
him crazy. But though this was not the case 
with St. Paul, it is so with some people. 
But it is especially true of some who never 
learned to govern their feelings and their 
passions, while young. ‘The Friends or 
Quakers, who are taught from infancy to 
govern themselves, are said to have very 
few deranged people. 


THE KITE. 


Oh look at my kite, 
In its airy flight, 
How pretty it flies, 
Right up to the skies, 
With its white breast stirred, 
Just like a bird! 

Pretty kite, pretty kite, 
In your airy flight 
What do you spy, 
In the bright blue sky ? 
1 wish I was you, 
To be there too, 
Oh, then, how soon 
I would peep at the moon, 
And see the man there, 
Who gives me a stare, 
When I look up at night, 
At his beautiful light! 

Rose Rud 
















PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


CHINESE METHOD OF ROPE MAKING. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURES. 








ROPE MAKING. 


In this country, the greater part of our 
topes, of all sorts and sizes, are made of 
hemp: itis the same in Europe. For the 
ship’s cable, nothing would probably be 
8 strong or durable. For some of the 
common purposes of life, the flaxen rope 
or cord would last longer; but then it 
costs more. The rope of cotton is beautiful, 
but it is also costly; nor is it very durable. 
In some uncivilized countries, the only 
ropes or cords the people have, are made 
from the tendons (: inews, as they are called) 


of animals, or the \ough bark of some pecu- 
Vow. . 16 


liar tree. In China they twist together long 
threads or filaments of bamboo; and this 
material for ropes, is preferred to hemp. 

The amount of hemp manufactured into 
ropes for the rigging of vessels is immense ; 
and if it were nowhere raised in greater 
abundance than in the United States, the 
demand would be greater than the supply 
But Russia and some other northern coun- 
tries of Europe, raise it in far greater abun- 
dance than any of our states, even Ken- 
tucky. 


It is said to require 180,000 pounds of . 
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BIOGRAPHY .—GEORGE PACKARD. 


hemp to make the ropes and sails of a 
British “ man-of-war.” A man-of-war con- 
tains at least seventy-four guns. Probably 
a quantity equally large, if not even larger, 
is used in Ameritan vessels. 

The engraving is designed to represent 
the Chinese manner of making common 
ropes. It has a considerable resemblance to 
our own method. Their cables and other 
large ropes, however, the Chinese spin ver- 
tically. The workmen are mounted on a 
high scaffold, and the rope descends, as 
fast as it is made, and is immersed in a 
liquor which renders it more strong and 


elastic. 


BIOGRAPHY.—GEORGE PACKARD. 


George is fifteen years of age. His father 
died about two years since, and left nothing 
for George but his blessing and a kind moth- 
er. Mr. Packard had been very unfortunate. 
He had been wronged by the world, and by 
some of those who ought to have been his 
best friends. Besides he had, for many years 
before his death, suffered greatly from dis- 
ease, and spent much for medicines and 
physicians. It was a wonder he was able 
to get through to the close of life without 
becoming dependent on the parish. 

I have said he left nothing for George 
but a kind mother and a blessing. Perhaps 
this is incorrect. He had taken unwearied 
pains to have him well instructed, at home 
and at school; not only in books, but in 
behavior. Both the father and mother had 
lahored with the utmost diligence to make 
him not only wise, but good; not only re- 
spectable, but useful. They wished to have 
him not only happy here, but happy here- 
after. And if his father had not given him 


242 
the best of gifis, a good reputatior. and char. 
acter. he had, at the lewst, done his beg 
towards it. 

But George was now fatherless. His 
mother was destitute, and obliged to labor 
hard to sustain herself and Jane, a little 
daughter. What should be done with 
George? Should she keep him at home? 
She felt lonely. His society would be a 
great comfort to her, But ought she to 
indulge Hér own feelings at the expense of 
George’s usefulness? She had nothing fer 
him to do. He might, if he staid at home, 
acquire habits of idleness. And the idle 
are apt to become vicious. Nothing would 
be a greater calamity than to bave him be- 
come vicious—ruined both for this world 
and the next.—This would involve a double 
loss. She had lost her husband. She 
would thus lose her son. And the worst is 
not told. She would lose him for time, and 
for eternity. She would lose his soul, She 
hoped to meet Mr. P. again beyond the 
grave, for she trusted his spirit was among 
the blessed. The idea that George might 
not join them, was insupportable. She de- 
termined nothing should be left undone, on 
her part, to prevent so awful a calamity, 

George was accordingly removed from 
home and placed in the family of Mr. Ab- 
bott. Mr. A. isa farmer. He labors hard, 
and expects the people whom he employs 
to labor hard too. There are no idle men 
or boys about him or his farm. Whatever 
6ther faults he may acquire, George, if he 
stays with him, will be likely to become 
industrious. He is, indeed, already so ; and 
the neighbors do not hesitate to speak well 
of him. They say he will be likely to make 
as good a man as his father was. 

I have said he has to work hard. Not 
every day to be sure. Ife has several poli- 
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days in a year; ar.d he has time every day 
to play and to read. More than this, he 

to school four months every winter. 
But when the season or hour for labor ar- 
rives, play and study must be laid aside. Mr. 
Asays itis enough to attend to one thing 


STURIES. 








atatime. He does not pelieve in miaing 
work and study and play together. 

In these circumstances, George’s mother 
is very well satisfied with him. George is 
pleased. All promises well. George bids 
fair to make a man—a useful and happy man. 








BIBLE STORIES, No. II.—A FISHING PARTY. 


Six or seven of the apostles of our Savior, 
among whom were Peter and James, and 
John, and Thomas, proposed one day to go 
afishing. Not, as it is believed, for the mere 
sport of it; but because they wanted the 
fish for food. So they went out in a boat 
on the sea or lake of Galilee, and fished all 
night, but without any success. 

The next morning, as they were near the 
shore, they saw a stranger on the bank, who 
spoke to them, and asked them if they had 
any thing to eat. When they told him they 
had nothing, he directed them to “cast their 
net” on the right side of the boat, and they 
would meet with success. Whether they 
placed much confidence in what he said or 
not, they ventured to follow his advice ; and 





to their surprise their net was so full of fishes 
that théy could not drag it, and were oblig- 
ed to get another boat to help them. 

But who was the stranger? They prob- 
ably had not thought of the Savior, for they 
did not know that he was about there, just 
at that time. But their success was so 
siriking, that Peter beginning to look about, 
knew him; and told his fellow disciples 
that the stranger was none other than their 
Lord and Master. 

Upon this, they went on shore, where 
Jesus had already provided some fish and 
bread—perhaps by miracle—and was cook- 
ing the fish over a fire of coals. He request- 
ed them to bring him also some of the fish 
which they had caught in the net. On draw 
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ing it to the land, it was found to inclose 
an immense haul, and fears were entertained 
that it would be broken ; but it held together. 

The Savior and the fishermen now par- 
took freely of tlie broiled fish. After the 
repast was ended, they had a long and in- 
teresting conversation together, which you 
will find in the 2ist chapter of St. John’s 
gospel. 





RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER. 
JHAP. I, 


Happy at home—A foreteller—Set out for Charleston— 
Journey to New York—Narrow escape—A fair wind 
—Accident to the vessel—Sky and Ocean meet—Sea 
sickness—Our progress— Our family—A bad captain 
—Sea tempestuous. 


No New-England boy ever deserved a 
happier home, or kinder parents than I had. 
With them I lived and labored, cheerfully 
and happily, till I was almost as large as I 
am now. At last I begun to grow uneasy. 
True, I was not tired of work, but I wanted 
change. Besides, I had always, from my 
very childhood, been anxious to ramble. 
But my father, who wanted me on the farm, 
was unwilling to let me go. 

My name is Richard Rover ;—but when 
I was a little boy, they nicknamed me, 
Dick. An aged lady—she was one of those 
wise people of whom you find some in 
every part of the world, who can always 
foretell a thing after it happens—hearing that 
I was in the habit of reading books of voya- 
ges and travels, and was anxious to become 
a traveller myself, said one day; “ Well it’s 
just what I always expected. Why, don’t 
you know it? Dick has two crowns; and 
it is a certain sign that he will eat his 
bread in two kingdoms.” What the particu- 
lar shape of the hair on the top of my head 
had to do with my disposition for travelling, 
I was at a loss to conceive ; but as it came 
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from a person of wisdom, I thought it meant 
something; and perhaps the more from 
the very fact that I could not understand jt. 
But I became more and more determined to 
travel, and my father and all my friends more 
and more opposed to it. They said much 
to discourage me, but all to no purpose ; go 
I would, and go I did. My father at last 
consented, though with great reluctance ; and 
with his eyes suffused with tears, watched 
me, as, with another discontente] young 
man, of about the same age, I went over the 
hill out of his sight, to throw myself upon 
a world of strangers. Good man! he de- 
served a better son; but the son needed the 
punishment which, as you will see, finally 
befell him. 

South Carolina was the place 1 had in 
view. A vessel was about to sail from one 
of the seaports of Connecticut to Charleston, 
and with ten dollars, I procured a passage 
in the steerage, and was immediately float- 
ing over the smooth waters of Long Island 
Sound. 

But how was it about money for the pay- 
ment of travelling expenses, in general? | 
have told you already that [ procured a pas- 
sage at the cheap rate of ten dollars. I had 
also twenty silver dollars more in my pocket, 
which my father had suffered me to earn 
for myself—for he did not believe in actually 
giving boys money—but what were twenty 
dollars to set out with on a journey of 1000 
miles ? 

However, as I said, I set out. But as I had 
never been on the water before, except to 
cross ariver, you may easily guess I had 
some fears, at first. But I soon became re- 
conciled to my condition. 

Our passage, though slow, was prosper- 
ous enough, at first. We had, indeed, & 
squally time in passing through Hurlgate. 
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The waters foamed, and roared, and whirled, 
among the rocks ; enough almost to frighten 
old sailors; but we passed safely on, and 
were soon at the wharves in New York. 

There we were allowed to land, but 
charged not to stay long, as the vessel would 
sail again shortly. We returned several 
times, but the vessel continued at anchor; 
and at last we grew careless, and being 
delighted in viewing the city, we staid so 
long that we narrowly escaped being left 
on shore. 

Just at dark, our captain set sail. But 
the wind was unfavowable, and we could 
not get out of the Bay. We tried a long 
time, till near midnight, when we gave it 
up, and anchored in a safe place till morn- 
ing. 

In the morning the wind was fair, and 
we set sail again. We soon lost sight of 
New York, Staten Island, Long Island, 
Sandy Hook. and New Jersey shore; and 
were in the main ocean. Not, however, till 
the vessel had struck on a sand bar, in pass- 
ing out of New York bay, and received 
some injury. 

Those who have never been at sea, can- 
not understand, merely from being told, 
what feelings we had, when, for the first 
time, we saw the sky and the ocean appear 
to meet, all around us. 

But trouble now arose. The passengers 
began to be sea-sick, and myself among the 
rest. By sunset nearly every one was confin- 
ed to the steerage, where the paleness, and 
heaving, and vomiting of forty persons, made 
the place seem more like a hospital than a 
sleeping room. 

I slept Jittle that night, as you may guess, 
But the wind blew strong, and wafied us 
on, at the rate of ten miles an hour, at the 
least. This continued all the next day, so 


that by the second evening we were in the 
latitude of Cape Charles and Cape Henry, 
in Virginia. But we were not near them. 
We were a great way off, at sea; our cap- 
tain having stood off from the land, on pur- 
pose. 

But I must tell you a little about our 
floating house, and the family with whom 
we boarded. The vessel was a schooner, 
and her name was the Enterprise Our 
captain owned her, but was going to the 
South to sell her; and so took passengers 
to Charleston, to defray, in part, his expenses. 
The passengers were forty or fifty young 
men, most of whom were going to work on 
a canal, near Columbia, in South Carolina. 

The Enterprise was a dull sailer, and when 
the wind was not fair, would hardly move. 
The officers were all very ignorant men, ex- 
cept one ; and the captain would not hearken 
to him. Our provision was bad; some of 
the meat was almost spoiled; but if we 
complained to the captain about it, it only 
made him angry. Most of us put up with 
it and said nothing, especially as we were 
so dreadfully sea-sick that we did not wish 
to eat any thing. Some, however, continued 
to complain, and this kept the captain ina 
fretful mood towards the whole of us. But 
what grieved me most was, that he would 
vent his displeasure towards us, on the poor 
cabin-boy. Once I saw him seize him by 
the collar of his jacket, and then kick bim 
down from the quarter deck with such vio- 
lence ag to leave the jacket in his hand. 
He would aiso sometimes swear very wick- 
edly. 

At evening, the second day of our voyage, 
the sea became very rough, and the wind 
blew from a less favorable quarter. But 
our vessel, though dull, was dry. The wa- 
ter would sometitnes sweep over the deck, 
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but not often: -a wave caught me once, 
while I was standing on the deck, and wet 
me to my skin, but I heid on by the ropes. 

This night, however, though the sea was 
raging, and the people around me all sick, I 
slept quite soundly. How strange it is! How 
quickly we learn to submit to our condition, 
when we cannot help it; and yet think we 
are wonderfully resigned !—Six days before, 
I was terrified at the thought of crossing a 
narrow river; now, here I was, on the tem. 
pestuous ocean, a hundred miles from land, 
with only a plank or two between me, and 
a watery grave, and yet sleeping as quietly 
asalamb! Your friend, 

Ricuarp Rover. 

P. S. In my next I will tell you about the 

rest of our voyage to Charleston. 





ABOUT BOSTON. 
THE STREETS. 


Boston contains more than 400 streets, 
alleys, lanes, avenues, places, courts, and 
squares ; of which number, however, 
about 220 only are called streets. Alleys, 
lanes, and avenues, are usually narrow 
streets. Some of them are scarcely wide 
enough to admit carriages; but others are 
as wide as many which go by the general 
name of street. Courts and places are 
broader, but are generally open to other 
streets at only one end. Squares are usual- 
ly small parts of streets, which are very 
broad. 

Most of the streets in Boston are rather 
narrow ; and not a few are very irregular. 
Even Washington street, one of the finest, 
and if we except Beacon, Mt. Vernon, 
Broad, and Pearl streets, with perhaps half 
a dozen more, one of the widest streets in 
the city, is narrow a part of the way. 


Washington street begins, little north. 
ward of the old State House, near the een. 
tre of the city, and extends south-westward 
more than two miles, to Roxbury line, 
This is one of the most busy streets in Bos- 
ton; though it does not contain the most 
elegant buildings. An anatomist would be 
apt to call it the backbone of the city. The 
name of this distinguished street naa us 
origin as follows :— 

When General Washington drove the 
British from the town of Boston, there was 
but one way in which he could enter with 
the American troops on foot, for there were 
then no bridges. ‘This was over the narrow 
strip of land, called the neck, which con- 
nects Roxbury and Boston. For you must 
know that Charles river spreads out at its 
mouth, where it joing with the harbor, ana 
forms a kind of narrow bay, which runs 
almost round the city. It seems to begin at 
the northeast part, and spread round it to the 
south and west till it makes boston almost 
an island ; joined to the main land only by 
a narrow neck. Well, this was the neck 
of land over which the Americans were to 
enter. But the British,as the story goes, 
had strewed the road with crows’ feet, an 
iron article with 4 or 5 points, so contrived 
that whichever way it fell, one point would 
be upward, and almost sure to wound the 
feet of the soldiers and the horses. But 
General Washington and his troops knew 
how to overcome small as well as great 
obstacles; and they entered the town tri- 
umphantly, while the British fleet was 
sailing out with all the soldiers of “his 
majesty.” Jt' was on account of this tr- 
umphant entry, that the street was called 
WASHINGTON street. 

This street is tolerably broad and conve- 
nient for a little distance, at its north end, bu 
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as you proceed south, it becomes more nar- 
yow and irregular. But after you get about 
three quarters of a mile, it becomes wider 

in; and the last mile, adjoining Roxbury, 
js one of the finest streets in its structure, 
that can be found in the United States. It 
js nearly 100 feet wide, neatly and finely 
paved, and has broad and beautiful side- 
walks for foot passengers. It is also con- 
siderably elevated. The houses are not so 
compact but what your eye catchis a view, 
nere and there, of the adjacent country ;— 
of Brookline, and Roxbury, and South Bos- 
ton, and Dorchester. 

There are fewer public buildings on this 
street, in proportion to its length, than on 
almost any other thickly settied street in the 
city. Beginning at the north, the first is the 
old State House, now occupied in part by 
the Post Office and a Reading oom, and in 
part by the city offices; next is the Old South 
Church, bui't before the American revolu- 
tion. The Marlborough Hotel, the Wash- 
ington Bank, and one of the public school 
houses, are on this street. Boylston Mar- 
ket is of some note, though it suffers by 
comparison with the Faneuil Hall market. 
There are also two congregational churches, 
on this street, near the southern borders of 
the city; but they are not among the most 
elegant. 

The houses,—or rather the doors of the 
lower stories—of this street, like those of 
the other streets, are all numbered. One 
side of a street has the odd numbers; thus 
1, 3,5, &c, and the other the even ones, as 
2,4, 6,8. This long street contams nearly 
900 numbers! One mile of it is very thick- 
ly settled Probably the number of inhab- 
itants on this single street cannot be less 
than 5,000. There are several cities in the 





Union whose whole population does not 
amount to as many. 

Tremont street is another equally long 
but less interesting street. One half of it 1s 
just laid out, through where the water used 
to flow; and is unsettled. You will smile 
when I say that one whole mile of Tremont 
Street in Boston, has not a single house 
standing upon it. 

Hanover street, in the northern part of 
the city, is almost a mile long, and probably 
second in amount of business performed on 
it, to none but Washington street. Con- 
gress street is the great place of printing 
offices, and of publishing newspapers. State 
street contains most of the Banks; twenty 
in number. Beacon, Mt. Vernon, Summer, 
Pearl, and Somerset are among the most 
fashionable streets. Ann and Broad streets 
—the former a long street, the latter very 
wide and commodious, are less fashionable 
—and still less cleanly and respectable. 








FRAGMENTS OF BOTANY. 


THE SNowpRopP, AND THE Star or BEta- 
LEHEM. The Snowdrop is represented by 
the small figure, at the left hand, marked by 
the letter a. The krger figure represents 
the flower called the Star of Bethlehem. 
Pretty as these flowers are, they interest me 
much less than the two following ones, 
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ANALYSIS OF THE OLD 


THE MAGNOLIA OF THE SOUTH. , 





What a noble flower! How large! And 
what gigantic leaves the tree bears! Then 
there is a delicate silvery down on the backs 
of the young leaves, which makes them as 
soft and as smooth as satin. 


THE CHINESE PRIMROSE. 





Observe how the silken down of the 
leaves of this plant, glitters in the sun! 
When the light strikes favorably upon them, 
it discovers a beauty in their scalloped edges 
which may have been overlooked for many 
months. China has many beautiful plants 
with their blossoins, but very few surpass 
the primrose. 





ANALYSIS OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 


BOOKS in the Old Testament, - - 39 


Chapters, - - - 929 
Verses, - - - - - 23,214 
Words, - ~ - - - $92,430 
Letters, - - - - - 2,728,127 
Books in the New Testament, - 90 
Jhapters, - - - 260 

erses, - - 7,959 
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Words, - . - . - 18] 
Letters, - - - cone 


The Apocrypha has 183 chapters, 6,08) 
verses, and 152,185 words. 

The middle chapter and the least in the 
Bible, is Psalm exvii. 

The middle verse is the 8th of Psalm exyiii, 

The word 4nd occurs in the Old Testament 
35,543 times. 

The same in the New Testament also oc- 
curs 10,684 times. 

The word Jehovah occurs 6,855 times. 

The middfe book of the Old Testament is 
Proverbs. 

The middle chapter is Job xxix. 

The middle verse is 2d Chronicles, chapter 
xx the 17th verse. 

The least verse is Ist of Chronicles, chap- 
ter i, and Ist verse. 

The middle book in the New Testament is 
2d Thessalonians. 

The middle chapters are Romans xiii. and 
xiv. 

The middle verse is Acts xvii. 17th verse. 

The least verse is in John xi. verse 35. 

The 21st verse, chapter vii. of Ezra, has all 
the letters of the alphabet. 

The xixth chapter of the 2d of Kings and 
chapter xxxvii, of Isaiah are alike. @. 





MOTHER, WHO MADE THE FLOWER? 


A little child, who loves to see 
The bright sun shining clear. 

Is often asking, ‘“‘ Where is He 
Who placed the bright cun here ? 


She sees the moonlight’s silver gleam, 
And stars with twinkling ray, 

And says, ‘‘ Who made that gentle beam, 
Almost more fair than day ? ’ 


She gathers for her mother dear, 
A blossom rich and fair, 

And asks, ‘“* Who placed these colors here, 
And mixed them with such care?” 


*Tis God, my child; who will impart 
More glorious objects still, 
A temper mild, a feeling heart, 
And strength to do his will. 
By Mrs. Gilman 








Mr. Brooks, a gentleman in the United 
States, has tavented and procured a patent 
fora machine for spinning and reeling silk, 
which promises to be much more useful than 
any which have formerly been employed for 
those purposes. 

You see the cocoons, in a box, on the right 
hand side of the engraving; with several 
ends united to form a large thread, for the 
purposes of twisting and reeling it to form 
sewing silk. Experience has proved that 
oy uniting the filaments of silk, as they are 
drawn from the cocoons, in their natural 
state, before they are dried, the thread is 
more firm, as well as smoother and stronger. 

All the caterpillars of butterflies, moths, 
and, in general, insects with four wings, are 
capable of spinning silk. The silk is of 
various degrees of fineness, strength, and 
color; though it is usually white, yellow, 
brown, black, or gray. This is of use to 
them, not only in building their nests, but to 


SILK SPINNING MACHINE.—AUNT PEGGY. 


SILK SPINNING MACHINE, 


secure them from accidents ; for if a cater- 
pillar is blown off from its native tree, by 
the wind, it lets itself gently down and breaks 
its fall, by immediately spinning a cable of 
silk. In this way, they will sometimes let 
themselves down, five or six feet. 





AUNT PEGGY,— 

So they used-to call her, but her name 
was Margaret. Some people are very fond 
of nicknames, and of calling almost all 
persons, especially all old persons, uncle and 
aunt. But these are bad practices. 

Poor Margaret had the misfortune to lose 
her senses, and become deranged—crazy, as 
people say. She had once been young, 
beautiful, respectable, and useful; now she 
was old, ugly, useless, and unhappy. But 
was she, therefore, to be turned out of doors, 
or ill treated? By no means. “Who mak- 
eth one to differ from another?” The 
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more unhappy, ugly, old, or useless, our fel- 
low creatures are, the more kindly we should 
feel towards them. Others can better take 
care of themselves. 

Margaret could once converse regularly 
and rationally, like other people. But now 
she would often turn aside her head, in the 
midst of conversation, to whisper something 
in the ear of one of her departed friends. 
She fancied that the spirits of many of ber 
deceased relatives were hovering about, and 
constantly with her; and thought herself 
bound to take care of them. She would 
often ask them if they were not cold, or hot, 
or hungry, or thirsty; calling them, at the 
same time by their names, — Benjamin, 
Ephraim, Richard, &c. I have often seen 
her hold her tea cup reund, to the right or 
left, to give Ephraim or Benjamin some of 
her tea. And sometimes. too, she and her 
spirits used to fall out with each other. In 
the middle of the night I have known her 
awaken people by her outcries that the 
spirits were beating her. 

But Margaret is now gone to the land 
where spirits are not a mere work of the 
fancy, but a solemn reality ; and has herself 
become an immortal spirit, to dwell with 
Spirits for ever! 





CHRONOLOGICAL ITEMS. 

NINETY-SEVEN years ago, to-day, there 
was a dreadful hurricane and earthquake, 
near the mouths of the river Ganges in the 
East Indies, the waters of which rose 40 
feet above their usual level, devastating the 
country, and destroying upwards of 300,000 
inhabitants. At Calcutta, the steeple of the 
English church there, was sunk in the 
ground, without being broken. 

Think, reader, what a tremendous scene 


—when nearly half as many persons as 
there are in the whole state of Massachy 
setts, are hurried at once, to the immediate 
presence of their Creator! 


ONE HUNDRED AND THREE years ago, to- 
day, Zuinglius, the celebrated Swiss reform. 
er, was killed in battle, near Cappel, in the 
Canton of Zug, in Switzerland. 





GRASSHOPPERS. 


Passine over a large, very large field, the 
other day, every step I took roused such a 
swarm of grasshoppers that they seemed 
quite as numerous as the kernels of grain 
which the farmer scatters from his hand, 
when he sows wheat, rye, flax, oats, &c, 
That is, they formed a kind of swarm, con- 
taining many hundreds. 

I reflected; as I passed along, on the im- 
mense number of these grasshoppers there 
must be on the whole surface of Massachu- 
setts, if the whole state were covered with 
them at this season. Why, there could not 
be less than one to a square foot, where I 
was.—But this would be 272 to a square 
rod; 43,520 to a square acre; 27,852,800, 
(twice as many as there are people in the 
whole United States) on a square mile; and 
more than 200,000,000,000 in the whole 
state. 

And yet the structure of every one of 
these grasshoppers is as wonderful as that 
of an elephant, and required as wise & 
Creator ! 





Those days are lost in which we do no 
good: those worse than lost, in which we 
do evil. 

A modest youth may become a confident 
man, but never an impudent one. 

Lean liberty is better than fat slavery 














ANECDOTES OF THE DEER. 


Tue fallow deer may be easily induced 
to live in stables; and he manifests a sort 
of affection for the horse. At New-Market, 
in England, there was once a tame deer that 
was accustomed, regularly, to exercise with 
the race-horses; and the creature used to 
appear delighted to gallop round with them. 
See the engraving. 

Deers and antelopes are said by some 
naturalists to have a kind of double nostrils. 
Or, as it would be more proper to say, they 
have, besides nostrils, two breathing places. 
When they are thirsty, they plunge their 
noses, like some horses, very deep under 
water, while in the act of drinking, and 
continue them in that situation for a consid- 
erable time. To prevent any inconveniency, 
however, they can open two vents, one at 
the inner corner of each eye, having a com- 
munication with the nose, 

On holding an orange to the nose uf an 
antelope, says Mr. Pennant, the creature 
made as much use of these orifices as of his 
nostrils ;—applying them to the fruit, and 
appearing to smell through them. 

Next to the lamb, the deer always seems 
to me the very picture of innocence. What 
pleasure people can take in huuting it, mere- 





ly for the pleasure of hunting, is absolutely 
inconceivable. “I would not enter on my 
list of friends,” the person who needlessly 
and wantonly sports with the life of this 
beautiful and inoffensive creature. 





MY COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 


No. II. 
THE PEARL OYSTER. 

These oysters are found in various coun- 
tries:—in Italy; in the Red Sea; on the 
western coast of Africa; and in various 
parts of Asia. Pearls are found in the in- 
side of these oysters, and are of different 
value according to their size. Some are 
worth $1000 apiece. The most valuable 
are found in Ceylon. 

The manner of taking them is very curi- 
ous. Men called divers, descend into the 
water and detach them from the rocks. 
Before going into the water, the pearl diver 
ties one stone to his body and another to one 
foot, for the purpose of making him sink 
quickly to the bottom. His hands are coy- 
ered with leather mittens, and he has a bag 
to put his oysters in. 

He then ties a rope to his waist, and jumps 
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into the water, where he remains five min- 
utes, holding his breath all the time, and 
getting as many oysters as he can. He is 
then drawn up with his load of oysters. 


COMFORT IN AFFLICTION, 


No affliction would trouble a child of 
God if he knew God’s reason for sending it. 

Be willing to want what God is willing to 
give. 

The stars of heaven shine brightest in the 
darkest night. 

Afflictions, like Lot’s angel, will move 
away when they have done their errand. 


THE PLEASURE-BOAT. 


Now, like the gull that darts for prey, 
The little vessel stoops ; 

Then rising shoots along her way, 
Like gulls in easy swoops. 


The sunlight falling on her sheet, 

It glitters like a drift; 

Sparkling in scorn of summer heat, 
High up some mountain rift. 


The winds are fresh, she ’s driving fast. 
Upon the bending tide ; 

The crinkiing sail, the crinkling mast, 
Go with her side by side. 


Why dies the breeze so soon ? 
Why hangs the pennant down ? 
The sea is glass, the sun ’s at noon 
Nay, reader, do not frown ; 


For see, the winged fish’s plume 
Is painted on the sea: 

Below 's a cheek of lovely bloom, 
Whose eyes look up at thee. 


She smiles ;—thou need’st must smile on her, 
And see, beside her face, 

A rich white cloud that does not stir ; 

What beauty and what grace ! 


The parting sun sends wut a glow 
Across the placid bay ; 

Touching with glory all the shore ; 
A breeze' up helm! away! 





CONFESSION OF CHUBB, THE DEISTICAL 
WRITER. 

In Christ we have an example of a quiet 
and peaceable spirit, of becoming honesty 
and sobriety: just, modest, upright, and 
sincere; and u most gracious and benevo 
lent temper and behavior. His life was a 
beautiful picture of human nature in its 
native purity and simplicity ; and showed, 
at once, what excellent creatures men would 
be under the influence of the~ gospel he 
preached to them. 


INQUIRY.—A FABLF. 
A maiden sat on the ocean shore, and held 
this converse with herself : 
“OQ God of goodness and love ;— 
What is broader than the sea? 
And what is longer than a field ? 
And what is swifter than a steed ~ 
And what is sweeter than honey-dew ?” 


A fish thus answered from the sea :— 


* Q maid, thou art a foolish girl ; 
The heaven is broader than the sea: 
The sea is longer than a field ; 

The eye is swifter than a steed ; 
Sugar is sweeter than honey-dew.” 





Huet Pitre or Bones.—There is a pile 
of bonessin Kent, England, 8 feet in height, 
8 in breadth, and 28 in length, containing 
1792 cubie feet. Many of the bones, espe- 
cially the skulls, exhibit deep cuts, as if 
inflicted by an axe, or some such heavy 
weapon of warfare. They are supposed to 
have been the bones of Britons slain . 4 
battle with the first Saxons, about A. 1) 546. 
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THE 


THERE are several sorts of yam roots, as 
you see from the picture. The plant is ex- 
tensively raised in all very warm countries, 
and when roasted or boiled is mealy, like the 
potato, and makes a very good substitute for 
bread. One kind, the winged yam, has very 
large roots. They are sometimes three feet 
long, and weigh about 30 pounds. 

The yam is a climbing plant with tender 
stalks, from eighteen to twenty feet in length. 
The shape and structure and color of the 
root are somewhat different from the potato. 
The yam is flat, and somewhat spread out, 
like a hand. It is white in the inside, while 
the outside is nearly black. The roots may 
be preserved for a long time after they are 
dug out of the earth, if dried well, and put 
into sand or casks, and preserved from 
moisture. 





Beauty gains little, and homeliness and 
deformity lose much, by gaudy attire. 
The best may mend. 


YAM. 


WANDERINGS IN THE EAST. 
No. II. 


Adventure in the tombs—The aged Arab—His kindness 
—The wounded man’s story—He recovers—We agree 
to go to India together. 

Evenine drew on, and I seated myself at 
the openings of the rocky tombs, to catch 
the cool air which blows every night from 
the deserts. I had made a fire of some 
broken mummy cases, and having boiled 
my coffee, I sat down to eat my dates and 
enjoy an hour’s meditation among the tombs. 
In the northeast, the Nile flowed in its 
winding course,—Grand Cairo stood in the 
misty west,—the heights in which the tombs 
are excavated were behind me to the south, 
—and far to the east, stretched out beneath 
the brilliant stars, lay the dreary desert. 

Two or three Arabs, in their picturesque 
dress, three or four camels, a Mameluke on 
a noble Arabian steed, that seemed to wing 
its way over the plain like a bird, were the 
only moving objects in sight, and I was just 
thinking of choosing a resting place among 
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the confined and dusky heaps of unburied 
podies, when I was startled by a whole 
crowd of coffins which came clattering to 
the ground near me, and a living individual 
among them! 

“Who are you?” said I, ‘and how came 
you here?” “An Englishman, wounded, 
and left here by an Arab,” he replied very 
faintly. “But my dear sir,” I said, “what 
can I do for you? I have mo refreshment 
for you; nor even any thing to dress your 
wounds with.” I drew him, however, to 
the entrance of the tomb, that he might 
have fresh air; and at this instant recollect- 
ing that an old Arab lived in the tombs* 
only about 100 yards distant, and could 
speak English, I ran hastily tewards his 
dwelling. 

The aged man, when I entered his dusky 
abode, was just spreading his date leaf mat 
for repose. I told him my errand, and be- 
sought him to go with me and assist the 
wounded traveller. Going to an empty 
mummy case, he took out an old earthen 
pitcher containing some date milk, and some 
boiled rice. He also took down a small pot 
of balsam, some fresh young date leaves, 
and a mummy bandage for the traveller’s 
wounds, and away we went. 

We found the poor fellow nearly as I left 
him. So we bound up his head and shoul- 
der, which had each been deeply cut, and 
ther. poured a little of the milk into his 
mouth, upon which he opened his eyes, and 
in a weak voice, thanked us for our care. 
I then dismissed my good friend, the Arab, 
but set by him myself for the rest of the 
night, and occasionally gave him a little 
water. 





*The Arabs inhabit these extensive sepulchres, as 
ve asall the ruined cities of the deserts; Palmyra 


- Balbec, 4c. 


Towards morning he revived so far ag 
to be able to relate the story of his misfor. 
tunes. He said he left Cairo, the day before, 
with an Arab guide, to visit the tombs; that 
while in the cavern he thouglitlessly took 
out his purse with his pocket book as he 
sat down to write a few memoranda, which 
proved too tempting to his guide, who ap 
proached him from behind, struck him with 
his short sword, which partly disabled him, 
and while he was jumping up to defend 
himself, he received another blow on the 
head that brought him to the ground. He 
supposed he then fainted, and that the Arab, 
thinking he was dead, threw him up there 
on top of the pile of mummies ; for the first 
he knew after the blow, was when he tried 
to move, and fell with the mummies all 
about him. 

Soon as it was day, I saw the old Arab’s 
long white robe fluttering in the breeze, and 
going to meet and salute him, I gave him 
money, and sent him at once for a surgeon. 
An eminent French surgeon came and at- 
tended him, and the next day we removed 
him to Cairo, 

His name, as it turned out, was Harry 
Austin; and I was not a little surprised 
to findl that he was on his way, over land, to 
India. I had become attached to him, and 
we agreed to take each other for traveiling 
companions ; and while his head was recov- 
ering, we spent the time very agreeably in 
planning our future journey. 





Gry.—* I like gin best of any thing,” said 
an old drinker in London. “I have been in 
hospitals, and I know all about it. Gin only 
eats off the skin of the liver; rum fills it all 
full, like a sponge; but brandy eats holes 
into it, that I could put my finger in.” 








DIALOGUE BETWEEN A CUCUMBER 
AND A WHORTLEBERRY. 

Whortleberry. Just take the other side- 
walk, if you please, Mr. Cucumber. 

Cucumber. For what? Have I not as 
good a right to this side of the road as you ? 

W. As to the right, we will not contend, 
but I do n’t like your company. 

C. And who are you, to set yourself 
above me ? 

W. Why I am of some little service to 
the world, I hope; but you are a positive 
annoyance to every body. You occupy 
much space, and yet never did the least 
good to any body in your whole life. 

C. A pretty story! Do no good? What 
does the fellow mean? Don’t [ sit every 
day at the best tables in the city? Tables, 
too, where this little insignificant being that 
despises me, seldom shows his head? Pray 
Mr. W. were you ever at the Tremont 
House ? 

W. Certainly, and gs often as yourself, 
I dare say. 

C. But [ seldom see you. 

W. No; for I have a covermg of pastry 
thrown over me, till you are gone. But 1 
not only enjoy much of the same society 
that you do, but 1 remain after you are 
obliged to retire. 

C. Then if we are always fouua in the 
same company, why cannot we walk to- 
gether, now? What sudden start has your 
proudness taken ? 

W. Why, I estimate things by their util- 
ity. Of what consequence is it that you 
are always present, in company, if you 
make the company no better nor happier ? 
Now, as I have already more than hinted, 
you never did any human being the least 
good, in all your life. This I can prove. 
Do you think I will associate with an indi- 
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GREENLAND. 


vidual who does no good in the world , and 
who never did any ? 

C. But what good do you do? 

W. When perfectly ripe, my juices—as 
it is allowed by all —are nutritive and 
wholesome. Do you ‘hink our Maker 
would take so much pains to create me and 
the rest of the family, and contrive to have 
us ripen, if we were good for nothing ? 

C. But may I not put in the same plea, 
in my own behalf ? 

W. You are always introduced to the 
world in an unripe condition. This is the 
difference between us; and herein consists 
the justice of our respective claims to public 
notice. 





* AS COLD AS GREENLAND.” 


“T wish it was as cold as Greenland,” 
said Sophrona, as she wiped the sweat from 
her face, one hot July day; “oh, how i 
wish it was as cold as Greenland!” 

What a wish that is, Sophrona! said Mr. 
Andrews. Have you thought seriously 
what would be the consequences if you 
could have your wish granted? Suppose, 
how, it were to become as cold as Green 
land, instantly ! 

“ Oh, I wish it would,” rejoined Sophro- 
na: “I’d willingly answer for all the bad 
consequences.” 

But, Sophrona! said Mr. A, you cannot 
surely have thought! Do think a moment! 
The water in the streams, now flowing so 
briskly; how soon it would be solid ice!’ 
The vegetables, designed for next winter’s 
supply for man and beast; the numerous 
fruits that now abcuna in the earth; why 
all would be suddenly destroyed, and that 
without remedy, if you could have your 
wish. Nay, a thousand times more terribie 























































THE FATHER TU 


than all this, the sudden chill would proba- 
bly for ever destroy all vegetable life, as well 
as every animal. 

No living being could long withstand the 
shock ; and probably the greater part would 
freeze to death within a few minutes after 
the change. 

“I do not believe this,” said Sophrona. 
“TI have seen and felt very great changes 
of the atmosphere, and I never yet thought 
I was in the least danger of being frozen.” 

But, my dear girl, the greatest change you 
probably ever experienced was as nothing 
at all toa change from the present tempe- 
rature of our atmosphere, which is 90°, to 
10° below cipher, or zero. Why this is 
100 degrees of difference. 

“ Well,” said Sophrona, “it is terribly hot, 
to day, at any rate, and I wish it was cool- 
er.””* 

Now, said Mr. A. you begin to talk 
rationally, and I am glad to hear you. I[ 
hope you will never again be heard to wish 
a hot July day were suddenly changed into 
the cold of Greenland. Besides being very 
foolish, such wishes are very impious. 
Our Father, in heaven, sends such weather 
to people of every country and climate, at 
every season, as is on the whole for the 


best. 





THE FATHER TO HIS GUILTY SON. 


A youug man was lately sentenced to the 
penitentiary, one year, for theft. During 
his trial he had appeared thoughtless and 
stupid. After his sentence, his aged mother 
was allowed to speak to him. “ My boy,” 
said she, “go to the penitentiary, serve out 
your time, and when you return, I will still 
be a mother to you.” ‘They separated: the 
voy was about to be taken to jail, and 
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the mother set out for her home. As she 
was going for her horse, the thought of 
being thus torn from her child in disgrace, 
overcame her. No longer able to bear the 
heavy load, she tottered and fell. Many 
ran immediately to her relief, but her 
trouble was over; she had expired! 

After the first sensations of anguish had 
subsided, the father took the lingering son 
aside, and thus addressed him. “ Behold 
my son, the effects of your guilt. Yom 
mother is gone, and I must travel what re. 
mains of life’s journey alone!” The young 
man was subdued. His face, which had 
before appeared so hardened, was now 
bathed in tears. 


Go! though thou’st pierced the bosom now 
That nourished once thy frame, 

And bade with grief thy father bow, 
And given gray hairs to shame ; 

Yea, though the recompense of care 
Be tears and bitter ill, 

Yet thou art he, the child of prayer, 
My son—my - one still. 


Go ! and in yonder silent cell 
Thy early crimes atone ; 

For him, the penitent, ‘tis well, 
He thinks and weeps alone : 

Thou art not, though a wanderer far, 
From hope of pardon free ; 

Even now beans out salvation’s star, 
For thee, my son, for thee. 


Go! though in years, and desolate, 

Thy father treads his way, 

The God who smote me knows my state, 
And he will be my stay. 

For thee—when treading yon bright plain, 
Thy race, too, gladly run ; 

The lost shall be restored again ; 
Woman! behold thy son ! 





Some will do any thing rather than own 
a fault, though every thing depends on 
owning it. Seneca’s wife, to conceal her 
own blindness, asserted, that the world was 
in darkness, 










PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS.—HATS, 


THEIR VARIOUS FASHIONS. 


CHAPTER 


Tse use of hats is to defend the head 
from the rain, hail and snow, and the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun. To those who wear 
the hair long, hats are also useful to keep it 
down, and prevent our being caught, or en- 
tangled in various ways as we are actively 
engaged in our employments. You have 
read the story of Absalom. 

No head dress should ever be designed— 
unless we are very bald—to keep the head 
warm. On the contrary, it is necessary to 
health that the head should be kept cool. 
The natural covering, the hair, keeps it 
quite warm enough; and for men who use 
much active exercise in the open air, it 
would be quite too warm a covering if they 
did not keep it cut very short. In the house, 
where we are not exposed to the hot sun, 
the hat should usually be laid aside, as not 
only useless, but injurious. And all hats 
should be very light and cool. 

The men of almost all nations, when they 
go abroad, wear something on their heads. 
In many eastern countries, especially among 
the Turks and Hindoos, the head dress con- 


sists of a turban. Sometimes this turban is 
Vow mu. 17 





ON HATS. 


made of a large shawl, wrapped about the 
head in such a way as to be warmer and 
more unhealthy, in those warm climates, 
than our hats are to us. In other instances 
they are light and airy. The turban is often 
white, but sometimes variegated. 

The Persian wears, on his head, a red or 
crimson bonnet. The northern Chinese 
wears a cap in the shape of a bell. In the 
south of China the head dress consists of a 
hat in the shape of a funnel. In Japan, 
some wear conical hats, made of grass; 
others go without any covering but their 
hair. The Arabs wear cloth caps of from 
two to fifteen thicknesses, according to their 
rank or wealth. The Moor uses both a 
cap and a turban; and the former is red. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to determine 
exactly how long it is since hats began to 
be worn by our European race of men. 
The earliest account of them with which 
we are acquainted is in the time of king 
Edward III. of England. Then, and for 
some time afterwards, say till the year 1500, 
the hats worn were of the shape represented 
at the head of this article. They appear to 
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have been, as now, of various colors, white, 
black, scarlet, &c. 
About the year 1500 to 1550, hats of the 


following shape appear to have been the 
order of the day. 





{In 1577, the shape was so far modified 
that many of the nobles had the crown ex- 
tend up very high; though the shape, in 
other respects, remained nearly the same. 
The following account, from an old book, 
printed about 1585, will give you a better 
idea of the fashion of hats than any des- 
eription of our own. 

“Sometimes they use them sharpe on the 
crowne, peaking up like the spire or shaft 
of a steeple, standing a quarter of a yard 
above the crowne of their heads; some 
more, some lesse, as please the fantasies of 
their inconstant mindes. Other some be 
flat, and broade on the crowne, like the bat- 
tlements of a house. Another sort. have 
round crownes, sometimes with one kind of 
band, sometimes with another,—now black, 
now white, now redde, now grene, now yel- 
low;—now this, now that; never content with 
one color or fashion two daies to anend. And 
as the fashions be rare and strange, so is the 
stuff whereof their hats be made divers also. 
Some are of silk, some of velvet, some of 
taffatie, some of sarcenet, some of wool, and 
what is more curious, some of a certaine 
kind of fine haire: these they call bever 
hattes of XX., XX X., or XL. shillings-price 
fetched from beyonde the seas, from whence 
a greate sort of vanities doe come besides; 


and so common a thing it is, that every 
servyng countrieman, and other, even all 
indifferently doe weare of these hattes: for 
he is of no account or estimation among 
men, if he have not a velvet or taffutie 
hatte.” 

Sir Philip Sidney, who lived about this 
period, wore a hat of the following descrip- 
tion. 





About the year 1600, it became the fashion 
to have the brim large, so large that it often 
hung down in a slouching manner. In 
1607, a horseman’s hat was recommended to 
be “a hatte which will sit close and firm 
upon your head, with an indifferent narrow 
verge or brim, so that in the saults or bounds 
of your horse, it may neither through wide 


nesse, or unweildeness, fall from your head, 
nor with the breadth of the brim fall inte 
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your eies, and impeach your sight, both of 
which are verie grosse errors.” There is a 
song on the fashions of different nations, 
written in 1636, one verse of which may be 
wteresting. 


“The Turk in linen wraps his head, 
‘Toe Persian has his lawn too, 

The Russe with sables furs his cap, 
And change will not be drawn to. 
The Spaniard ’s constant to his block, 
The French is constant ever ; 
But of all felts which may be felt, 
Give me your English beaver.” 


For our own part, notwithstanding some 
few inconveniences which they produce, we 
like the good old broad brimmed hats, If the 
main object of a hat is to shelter us from the 
storm and from the hot sun, nothing is more 
indispensable than considerable breadth of 
brim. 

During the time of Charles I, Cromwell, 
Charles II, James II, and William III, very 
broad brims were in fashion as may be seen 
from these shapes. The first was fashiona- 
ble about 1640, and the second about ten 
years afterward. 











It is not a little remarkable that however 
uncouth a new fashion at first appears, it is 
but a very short time before our views en- 
tirely change, and nothing appears more 
graceful. Again, when we have worn a 
hat or a dress of a form ever so graceful 
and convenient, for a great length of time, 
we become tired of it. It is, as we think, 
old fashioned and vulgar; and there must 
be achange. So powerful is fashion, and 
80 completely are we enslaved by it. 

Here is the figure of another broad-brim- 
med hat, worn about 1686, or 30 to 40 years 
later than the foregoing. 








Not long after this, broad brims began to 
be unfashionable, and in their stead; hats 
were made, first with one flap, (as at the 
right hand, in the next figure) and afterwards 
with two, (as at the left.) They were se 
made, in both cases, as to turn up. 
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It was not until the time of the reign of 


Queen Anne, or somewhat later than 1700, 


that the regular cocked up hat became fash- 
ionable. Of these there were several forms, 


but the most common are represented below. 


They were in fashion at least 50 or 60 years. 
Indeed they were not wholly out of date 
till about 1780 or 1790, when they dis- 
appeared; and are now only known, in this 
country, as a curiosity. 








We have already said that the proper use 
of hats is to defend us from the scorching 
sun and the pelting storms. But Fashion, 
that tyrannical old lady, makes people be- 
lieve a different story. Umbrellas, huge, 
awkward things as they are to carry about, 
she says, are to keep off the sun and rain, 
and hats to keep us warm. Or if she does 
not teach us this lesson, one would think she 
thought so; fer she commands all her obe- 
dient followers to have the hat very thick 
and heavy. There is nota greater absurdity 
in the world, perhaps, than the practice of 
heating the head, as men do now-a-days, 
with their thick wool and fur hats. 


The rest of this curious chapter on hats, 
shall appear in our next number. 














LUKE AND LUTHER, 
OR BENEVOLENCE AND SELFISHNESS 

THERE is a most surprising difference m 
boys; and nowhere is this difference more 
obvious and striking, than in the kind of re- 
gard which they pay to their parents. The 
following story, partly true, and partly fic- 
titious, will show the truth of these remarks. 

Luke and Luther were brothers. Their 
parents were poor; but they brought up 
their children to be industrious. The two 
brothers were sent to school for a few years; 
but they were soon taken from it, and em- 
ployed, each in his turn, to help his mother 
about her work—prepare and bring in wood, 
build fires, run of errands, &c. 

Luke was always ready to do whatever 
was necessary to be done He never—if he 
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could help it—-waited to be told to do a 
thing. He seemed, indeed, to see what his 
mother wished to have done, a little before 
it was time to do it. So far, therefore, was 
she from being obliged to ask bim twice to 
do the saine thing, she was seldom obliged 
‘to ask him at all; for if she undertook to do 
so, the words could hardly have time to fall 
from her lips before he was going to do it. 
And never, above all, was she obliged to 
command or urge him. 

But it was not so with Luther. He never 
saw, beforehand, that a thing wanted doing. 
His wit, as the saying is, always came after- 
wards. He must always be asked to go and 
do such or such athing. When asked, he 
was apt to be slow ; and frequeutly it became 
necessary to ask him the second time before 
he would be ready to set out. It even then 
became necessary for his mother, in some 
instances, to command him. Indeed, it was 
often three Himes as much trouble to her to 
get him started, as it was to go and perform 
the work herself. 

Besides he was not very faithful. If left 
to keep the kettle boiling, he was apt to for- 
get it. Some boy would call to see him, or 
his cross-bow must be trimmed for shooting, 
or his hook and line put in readiness for a 
fishing excursion. ‘The dinner was late, the 
workmen were obliged to wait longer than 
usual, and the mother was discouraged. 

But there was no curing him of his dila- 
tory and unfaithful habits. It was of no use 
to say any thing to him. It only made bad 
worse, He would pout about it; and though 
sometimes severely punished, he was never 
reclaimed. 

What do you think became of him? As 
he never learned to help others without he 
was driven to it, so he does not practice 
What he did not learn. He is by no means 
@ lazy man, but be is a selfish one. ‘To this 
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day he is never knowa to do any thing from 
a desire to diminish the task of his wife, or 
of those around ini. Solely devoted to the 
ease and pleasure and enriciing of his own 
dear self; he does nothing, either with his 
hands or his wealth, to promote the happi- 
ness or lessen the woes of his fellow-beings. 
“Let every one take are of himself,” is his 
motto. 

Of Luke there is a much pleasanter ac- 
count to be given. No man or woman or 
child was ever in his company for a day, or 
even half a day, without receiving some 
mark of kind attention from him. He was 
industrious, as well as his brother. It is 
true, he did not get rich quite so fast, but 
then he accumulated property fast enough 
for his own benefit. But he had other 
wealth besides gold and silver, and houses 
and lands. He was rich in the love and es- 
teem of a wife and six children, and of a 
large circle of acquaintance. He was kind 
and charitable to the poor, and if he did not 
always give them money, he gave them 
what was of more value to them—employ 
ment. Or if he could not furnish them 
with employment himself, he was usually 
able to direct them to somebedy who could. 

The sick shared in his kindness. Ifa 
horse or a carriage was wanted, or if per- 
sonal assistance could be rendered, he al- 
ways knew it seasonably. Many wondered 
how he could so soon learn the wants of the 
sick, and be found at their bedside, or con- 
tributing to their relief. But he had early 
learned the art of anticipating such things, 
and of acting accordingly. 

It is true, he is not now in the world; he 
has gone to his and our Father to render up 
his final account. But he set out thither 
cheerfully and happily. As men live, so 
they usually die. Thus it was, at least, with 
Luke. 
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THE BANKS OF THE DOVE.—WANDERINGS IN THE EAST. 


But though dead, he yet lives in the affec- 
tions and memory of all who knew him. 
The grave closed over his mortal remains 
ten. years since, yet is he spoken of twice as 
often as his brother who is still alive. The 
name of the latter is seldom mentioned; or 
if mentioned, it is with no interest. Though 
living, he is to all intents and purposes, al- 
ready buried. It may safely be said that 
Luke, by the influence which he still exerts, 
is doing six times as much good, every year, 
as Luther ever did in his whole life. 





THE BANKS OF THE DOVE, 

[The following beautiful lines were writ- 
ten (while a mere boy) by Michael T. Sadler, 
Esq now member of the British Parliament, 
and well known for his exertions in behalf 
of the poor boys and girls who are over- 
worked in the factories. They were com- 
posed on account of the death of his mother, 
several years before, just as he was about to 
leave his native village. The Dove is a 
small river, in Derbyshire.] 


Adieu to the banks of the Dove, 
My happiest moments are flown ; 

I must leave the retreats that I love, 
For scenes far remote and unknown. 


But wherever my lot may be cast, 
Whatever my fortune may prove, 

I shall think of the days that are past, 
I shall sigh for the banks of the Dove. 


Ye friends of my earliest youth, 
From you how reluctant I part; 

Your friendships were founded in truth, 
And shall ne’er be erased from my heart. 


Companions, perhaps, I may find, 
But where shall I meet with such love 
With attachments so lasting and kind, 
As I leave on the banks of the Dove? 
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Thou sweet little village farewell ! 
Every object around thee is dear ; 

Every woodland and meadow and dell ;~ 
Where I wandered for many a vear, 


Ye villas and cots so well known, 
Will your inmate’ continue to love ? 
Will ye think on a friend when he's gone 
Far away from the banks of the Dover 


But oft has the Dove's crystal wave, 
Flowed lately comn:ixed with my tearg 

Since my mother was laid in her grave, 
Where yon hallowed turret appears 


Oh Sexton remember the spot, 

And lay me beside her I love, 
Whenever this body is brought 

To sleep on the banks of the Dove. 


Till then, in the visions of night, 
O may her loved spirit descend, 

And tell me, though hid from her sight, 
She still is my guardian and friend. 


The thoughts of her presence shall keep 
My footsteps, when tempted to rove ; 

And sweeten my woes while I weep 
For her, on the banks of the Dove. 





WANDERINGS IN THE EAST 
No. III. 
THE DESERT. 


Journey over the Desert—Beautiful Watering place—A 
sand of Arabs pursue us—Pillars of sand—Our won 
derful Escape—Disappearance of the Arabs. 


“Which road should we take? was the 
next question. Should we go by way of 
the Dead Sea, or through the desert? We 
decided, at length, on the latter. So we 
dressed like Arabs, mounted our camels, 
hired a guide, who rode one camel and led 
another laden with provisions, and with 
merry hearts set forward in our “ships of 
the desert” as the Arabs say, to travel the 
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trackless sands alone, without waiting for 
the next caravan going to Mecca. 

I bore the journey very well, but poor 
Harry suffered from fatigue terribly. For 
one long period we were disappointed about 
nnding water. But towards the close of a 
day of great suffering, when our camels 
flagged and drooped beneath the fierce heat. 
they suddenly snuffed up the air, and all 
four set off to the left, upon a full gallop. 
Soon we gained a rising ground, and below 
us saw a spot like enchantment! It was 
watered by a stream welled out in a rock, 
cool, pure and clear! We rushed eagerly 
to it, and drank in such quantities that I 
wonder it did not injure us. 

Having satisfied our raging thirst, we had 
time before the sun went down, to look 
round and admire our little Paradise. Date, 
palm, tamarind, acacia and plane trees; the 
white blossomed coffee, rice, grass and flow- 
ery creepers fringed the rocks from which 
the silvery ountain bubbled :—linnets, larks, 
nightingales, bees, and cameleons were sing- 
ing and sparkling on all sides; and the 
scorching sunbeams that had poured their 
fury on our heads as we crossed the desert, 
now glanced through the rich foliage of the 
trees, with all the refreshing beauty of a 
New England evening. 

Here, then, we prepared our supper of 
coffee, honey, rice and dates; and after con- 
versing awhile, and gazing at the brilliant 
stars as they came boldly out, we laid our- 
selves down for repose, covered with our 
cloaks, and resting our heads on our saddles. 

But we had only just lain down, when the 
quick ears of our guide distinguished the 
rapid approach of a large company of trav- 
ellers. He hastily roused us, warned us of 
our danger, got up the wearied camels, and 
hurried us all away through a narrow pas- 


sage around some rocks, that we tnight see 
whether our visiters were friends or foes 
before we ventured to trust ourselves among 
them. We were scarcely hid before an im- 
petuous troop of Arabs, with their flowing 
white robes streaming in the night breeze, 
came thundering over the rocky ground, to 
the fountain. Their camels and _ horses 
crowded to the water, while the riders fling- 
ing themselves from their backs mingled at 
once among them, impatient to taste the 
delicious draught. 

A fire was quickly kindled, the blaze of 
which threw a glare over the wild party. 
At this instant our guide touched my shoui- 
der, and cautiously whispered that he knew 
the tribe of Arabs by the device on the scarf 
of the schiek, or chief. He further told me 
that Austin was saddling the camels, and 
that we must join him and pursue our jour- 
ney immediately ; for the schiek was a verv 
warlike man, and would certainly pil'age 
and perhaps capture us, if he had the op- 
portunity. 

Roused by this information, I carefully 
followed the guide to the place where Aus- 
tin was. We quickly mounted our beasts, 
and again struck into the desert, travelling 
by the light and guidance of the stars. Soon 
after sunrise, on ascending a little eminence, 
we looked anxiously- back, to see if the 
schiek was pursuing us, when lo! the whole 
horizon, in that part of it, was darkened 
with men on horseback and on camels. 

On we went, as fast as our exhausted 
camels could carry us, and we soon lost 
sight of the objects of our alarm. But the 
heat increased, and by noon our beasts slack- 
ened their pace, and seemed scarcely to 
move, although ourselves and the guide en- 
deavored, by chanting and singing to them, 
to rouse them. 
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Now it was that we almost gave ourselves 
» to despair, for our pursuers were gaining 
on us rapidly. Suddenly our guide ex- 
timed, “Alla! Alla!” throwing himself 
"9m his camel, and begging us to do the 
ime, and as he fell, pointing to the west. 
We looked in the direction in which he 
pointed, and saw several enormous pillars 
of sand, twenty or thirty feet high, moving 
towards us with very great swiftness. We 
flung ourselves down, crouching under the 
camels, and expecting instant destruction. 
The columns were now so near us that 
we began to feel the sand in our faces ;—but 
just at that instant the wind shifted, and the 
columns seemed to move off towards the 
Arabs who were pursuing us. ‘They were 
soon out of sight, and we saw no more of 
them or the Araos. Whether they struck 
off in a contrary direction to escape, or were 
actually overwhelmed, we never could find 
out. But, as you may well suppose, we did 
not forget to thank God for our escape. 





TROUBLESOME INSECTS. 

THE appearance of a few musquitces or 
millers in the evening, is so common an 
event that I do not mind it. But on the 
evening of the Sth of September last, I was 
visited by quite another sort of company. 

They began to collect around my lamp, 
upon the table, a8 soon as it was dark. By 
9 or 10 o’clock, their number had increased 
to more than 200. They were hopping 
about from place to place, somewhat like 
fleas; but they could fly whenever they 
chose. Their color was brown on the back, 
and drab, or a very light brown, every where 
else. In shape they bore a considerable re- 
semblance to the common fly, but they were 
not a quarter as large. Perhaps they were 
twice as large as musquitoes. 
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Where did they come from? What wa, 
their object in collecting around the lamp? 
They did not trouble me, except by crawl. 
ing in multitudes, all over my pen, paper, 
and inkstand. What should I do with them? 

I stepped into the house of a near neigh- 
bor. I found the family annoyed in the 
same manner; but the young folks were 
killing them as fast as they came. Not for 
sport, but because they thought they mus 
get rid of them. I thought of taking the 
same course with those im my room, but 
finally concluded to let them alone. 

Iu the morning, as soon as it was fairly 
light, I rose and took a survey of my table, 
And judge of my surprise when I found that 
the whole company of intruders appeared 
to be dying or dead. Some could still moye, 
but could not fly. Ina very short time, the 
whole of them were motionless. Were they 
really dead? Yes; they had accomplished 
their little mission, whatever it might be, 
and their days—(nay, their hours, for perhaps 
their whole life did not last for one of our 
days)—were numbered and finished ? 

Thus it is with all the animal tribes. They 
have their season of buzzing around in the 
lamplight or sunshine. Then, having fin- 
ished the work God, their Creator gives 
them to do, they expire. The flies, t) e mus- 
quitoes,—all the insect tribes—have their 
little missions to perform, and most of them 
do us some good as well as harm. Do you 
ask what good flies do us? I could tell you. 

All the animals, I say, finish their mission. 
How is it with man? He is spiritual, as 
well as animal. He has capacities for flit- 
ting in the light of heaven’s sun aud sun- 
shine, if he accomplishes his earthly mission 
properly. Does he this? Or, when his 
earthly lamp is put out, will his future light 
be darkness * 























ON WEAVING SILK. 
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This is a very curious process, and is 
differently managed in different countries ; 
but nowhere, perhaps, tnore skilfully than in 
England. Nor is this so much to be won- 
dered at, when we consider what an amount 
of this sort of labor is performed there. 
During the year 1830, no less than 4,693, 
317 pounds of raw silk were imported into 
England, and the annual value of the articles 
manufactured from this material is estimated 
at about 62,000,000. France, also, does con- 
siderable at the silk business. How much, 
I do not know; but the amount of what 
was sent out of the country in 1824 was 
100,000,000 franes, or more than $18,000,000. 
The plainest mode of silk weaving takes 
the name of Persian, sarsnet, gros de Naples, 
ducapes, &c. The two first are flimsy in 
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SILK. 


their texture ; the two last are stouter, and 
made of harder thrown organzine. In ad- 
dition to these afe many kinds of cloth 
of a finer and more complicated texture. 
Velvet is one of the richest of silken fab- 
rics known. Gauze is light and transpar 
ent, and is said to take its name from Gaza, 
a city of Palestine, whence it was first 
Brocade and damask are the 
names of two other sorts of silk. Satin, 
when first taken out of the loom is rough, 
but a brilliant lustre is obtained by rolling it 
on heated cylinders. Crape, like Gauze, is 
light and transparent. Levantine is a stout 
close-made twilled silk. There are many 
more kinds of silk, besides many descrip- 
tions of cloth, into which silk enters as a 
principal part, as bombazines. 
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RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER. 


I have beer unable to procure an engrav- 
ing of an Er-.glish loom for silk weaving: I 
have therefore presented a Chinese drawing. 
The person sitting above, among the ma- 
chinery, appears to assist only by her weight ; 
but it is difficult to conceive why some other 
body,—of wood, metal, or stone,—would 
not answer the purpose. 





RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER. 
Cuap Il. 


Gulf Stream—Ploughing through Fire—Dolphins—Por- 
poises—Tortoise sleeping on the waves—Birds—A 
Shark—How I spent my time—Cape Hatteras—Land 
—The Dog—A gale—Driven off—Retarn—Sullivan’s 
{sland—Charleston. 


We were now in the Gulf Stream, which 
runs, as you know, to the north-east, at the 
rate of about three miles an hour. As we 
had to make our way against the strong 
current, and the wind was unfavorable, we 
made little progress. 


Though I slept quietly enough, this night, 
yet I rose, once or twice and crept upon 


deck, to view the ocean. What a scene! 
‘The vessel seemed to be actually ploughing 
her way through huge piles of red hot coals 
and embers! To see wéter thus sparkling 
like fire, was, to me, a most novel affair. 
Some naturalists say that the appearance is 
owing to small animals, which, like the glow- 
worm and fire-fly, are phosphorescent. 

Morning at length came, but with it no 
better weather. Indeed, it was worse. The 
wind became strong against us, and this and 
the force of the Gulf Stream drove us back- 
ward, instead of helping us forward. Dur- 
ing one period of twenty-four hours we fell 
back a whole degree of latitude. 

The water in the Gulf Stream is warmer 
than in the rest of the ocean, and looks al- 
most as blue as the sky. If you thrust your 
hand into a pailfull of it, when first drawn 
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up, you will find it almost as warm as the 
fresh drawn blood of an animal, which jg 
96 or 98 degrees of the common thermom- 
eter. 

Sometimes the sea was calm, and then 
we used to amuse ourselves by looking at 
the dolphins, which came around the vessel, 
as thick, almost, as a swarm of bees. These, 
you know, are among the most beautiful 
fish in the world. 

Several times, during our voyage, large 
schools (companies) of porpoises gambol- 
ed round the vessel, sometimes leaping so 
far out of the waves that we could see them, 
in their entire length. They are a large 
fish, but rather clumsy looking. 

One day we were amused by seeing a 
monstrous large tortoise, floating on the top 
of the big rolling waves. Was he dead? 
The sailors said he was alive ; but was fast 
asleep. A curious place to sleep, you will 
probably think ;—and rightly enough, too. 

Birds, apparently much _ fatigued, some- 
times alighted on our vessel. One was a 
hawk. He seated himself at mast head, 
and a sly sailor went softly up the ropes, 
and caught him, in his hand. While sitting 
on deck, one day, a smal] bird came and 
perched upon my knee. When I put out 
my hand to take it, away it flew, and alight- 
ed among the rigging. 

But nothing interested me more than a 
shark that followed us, night and day, for 
many days, keeping a respectful distance. 
What did be want? you will ask. This I 
cannot tell. Some say they follow vessels to 
get pieces of meat, or seize dead bodies that 
are thrown overboard. But this fellow did 
not appear to be hungry, for the sailors bait- 
ed a large hook, with a piece of fresh pork, 
in hopes to catch him, but he would not bite. 
Had they taken him, it must have cost them 
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some trouble to get him on board, for judg- 
ing from his fins, which stood out of the 
water, he must have been 12 to 15 feet 
long. 

The wind continued unfavorable, and we 
went on heavily. Most of our sick people 
were fast recovering their health, but they 
looked pale. For myself, I never wholly re- 
covered, during the voyage. I had no ap- 
petite, and if I walked about, my sickness 
returned. The only way to keep my stomach 
quiet, was to lie still, upon my back. 

How did 1 spend my time, during the 
voyage? Not very pleasantly, I assure you. 
Sometimes I had agreeable conversation, but 
not often. Many of the company spent their 
time in playing cards; but for this I never 
had any relish. I never knew the names of 
a pack of cards, in my life. As to reading, 
I found it difficult to read among such a 
crowd of passengers. To go upon deck 
and see the sun rise and set in the water, 
afforded me but little pleasure. We had 
one amusement, however. ‘There were 
musicians on board, and sometimes, in the 
evening, when the wind was not too violent, 
they used to-go upon deck and play us a 
kind of serenade. Music, on the water, is 
doubly delightful. 

At length we found ourselves in the lati- 
tude of Cape Hatteras, in North Carolina. 
This is a stormy place. Many sailors say 
they never passed it, except in a thunder 
storm; and though it was the middle of 
October, it thundered and lightened when 
we passed it, but the storm was not severe. 

After being out of sight of land ten days 
and eleven nights, the captain told us we 
were not far from Charleston, and presently 
we saw a point of land. A large dog on 
board saw it, almost as soon as we, and tes- 
tified his joy, by going to the side of the 
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vessel, looking towards the shore, and wag- 
ging his tail ; and sometimes he would utter 
a low moan. 

But so ignorant was our captain of the 
coast, that he did not know exactly where 
to steer for the harbor, and we were “ off 
and on,” till it was near night; and theugh 
the colors were set for a pilot, it was so late 
that none arrived, and we were soon envel- 
oped in darkness. Nor was this the worst. 
A gale came on, and we were driven off the 
coast, a long way, towards Bermuda. But 
the wind abated, and after a day or two we 
found ourselves again approaching Charles- 
ton. 

Having procured a pilot, we were cc n- 
ducted safely into the harbor. In entering 
it, we passed, on our right, Sullivan’s Island, 
a place famous in the history of the Amer- 
ican revolution. It consists of barren plains, 
with a few evergreens upon it, and a num- 
ber of beautiful, but rather oddly construct- 
ed dwellings, where many of the citizens 
of Charleston reside, during the hottest of 
the summer montas, for the sake of enjoy- 
ing the cool and healthy sea breezes. 

We were now in full view of the city of 
Charleston; and a beautiful place it is. I 
must describe it in my next letter. 

Yours &c. Ricard Rover. 





THE CHILD’S FOLIUM. 


[We are gratified to receive and insert the following, 
from an old teacher. He recommends an exercise 
which is both interesting and profitable te every juve- 
nile mind.] 


Mr. Epiror. 

The teacher of a primary school, which [ 
visited a few days since, manifested no little 
satisfaction in a present she had received from 
one of her pupils, a Miss of six years old. 
It was a “Foxium” or a collection of leaves, 
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THE BUTTLRFLY’S FUNERAL. 


selected, preserved, and arranged, by her 
own hands. The leaves were taken from 
such plants as met her view and pleased her 
taste, and pressed between old newspapers, 
and then arranged between the sheets of 
letter paper, formed into a book something 
in the form of an album, provided with in- 
terlays at the back, to make room for the 
leaves. In arranging the leaves, the little 
naturalist appeared to have been governed 
by their shape; as those of a similar shape 
were placed together. 

I had the curiosity to question the little 
pupil respecting the shape of the leaves and 
the names of the plants from which they 
were taken, and found by the correctness 
and promptness of her answers, that she was 
quite familiar with both. Observing three 
leaves of nearly the same shape on one page, 
I asked her what shaped leaf the first one 
was. Oval, she replied. The second ? 
Ovate. Turning to a other page of her 
folium, I observed several leaves differing 
in shape, but resembling each other in their 
edges. What is such an edged leaf called ? I 
said. Crenate. And that? Crenulate. That? 
Serrate. That? Serrulate. And that? Cre- 
nate, Serrate, &c. were her auswers, with 
equal delight to her visiter, her teacher, and 
herself. 

If you had witnessed, Mr. Editor, the in- 
telligence aud taste displayed by this juve- 
nile effort, for self wmprovement, and the 
knowledge and delight furnished to the 
young but ardent pupil, lam sure you would 
recommend to every one of your young 
readers to form a folium; for whether you 
view it as connected with the acquisition of 
useful knowledge, the cultivation and re- 
finement of the taste, or the discipline of the 
mind, by leading it to discriminate minutely 
and exactly, in careful habits of observation 
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it produces, or in its affording wformation 
upon a highly important and almost totally 
neglected subject, I am sure you will ap 
prove of the formation of foliums as ag 
exercise for every child over five years of 
age, Whether at home or at school. 

Your young patrons who should adopt, 
the present season, this mode of improving 
themselves, may have an opportunity to 
gratify and instruct numerous others by 
sending their foliums to education conven- 
tions, or the meetings of county Lyceums, 
which I have seen recommended to be held, 
on the first Wednesday of November next, 
in most or all the eleven hundred counties 
in the United States. Besides specimens of 
leaves and plants, minerals are also to be 
sent. Several schools I have visited have 
hundreds of specimens of quartz, felspar, 
mica, granite, they have collected for tnem- 
selves, and for sending to the meetings of 
county Lyceums, or to education conven- 
tions. Some schools are going to send 
specimens of penmanship, map drawing, 
needle work, mechanjsm, executed by boys 
while out of school, principally by their 
penknives. If all your readers should col- 
lect a few specimens of every one, for the 
use of county Lyceums, or museums, every 


county might have a beautiful and a useful 
collection, which teachers, parents, children, 
and every body else who should attend the 
meetings of Lyceuums, could see. 

A TRAVELLER. 


Richmond, Va. July 21st, 1834 





THE BUTTERFLY’S FUNERAL. 
Oh ye! who so lately were blithesome and gay, 
At the Butterfly’s banquet carousing away ; 
Your feasts and your revels of pleasure are fled, 
For the chief of the banquet—the Butterfly 8 
dead ! 
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No longer the Flies and the Emmets advance, 

To join with their friends in the Grasshopper’s 
dance, 

For see his fine form o’er the favorite bend, 

And the Grasshopper mourns for the loss of 
his frien 


And hark to the funeral dirge of the Bee, 

And the Beetle who follows as solemn as he! 

And see, where so mournful the green rushes 
wave ; 

The Mole is preparing the Butterfly’s grave. 


The Dormouse attended but cold and forlorn, 

And the (rnat slowly winded his shrill little 
horn ; 

And the Moth, being grieved at the loss of a 
sister, 

Bent over her body, and silently kissed her. 


The corpse was embalmed at the set of the sun, 

And enclosed in a case which the Silk-worm 
had spun. 

By the help of the Hornet the coffin was laid 

On a bier, out of myrtle and jessamine made. 


In weepers and scarfs came the Butterflies all, 

And six of their number supported the pall ; 

And the Spider came there in his mourning so 
black, 

But the fire of the Glow worm soon frightened 
him back. 


The Grub left his nutshell to join the sad throng, 

And slowly led with him the Book-worm along, 

Who wept his poor neighbor's unfortunate 
doom, 

And wrote these few lines to be placed on his 
tomb. 


THE EPitTaPH. 


At this solemn spot, where the green rushes 
wave, : 

Here sadly we bent o’er the Butterfly’s grave ; 

‘Twas here we to beauty our obsequies paid, 

And hallowed the mound that her ashes had 


made. 





BOYS SHOULD NOT THROW STONES. 





And here shall the daisy and violet blow, 
And the lily discover her bosom of snow ; 
While under the leaf, in the evening of spring, 
Still mourning her friend, shall the Grasshop- 


per sing 
Sar. .AAGAZINE. 





{ DUN’T LIKE T. SEE BOYS THROW- 
ING STCNES. 


1. Throwing stones for sport. This, it is 
true if practised in some field or by-place, 
carefully, is much better than throwing shot 
or bullets ;—I mean shooting. Especially 
do I dislike shooting at living animals, 
merely for sport.—But I don’t like even 
throwing stones for sport. Accidents often 
occur. Better throw or kick a ball; far 
better. 

2. Throwing at old buildings. The boy 
who allows himself in throwing at old 
buildings which are known to be uninhab- 
ited and good for nothing, will soon venture 
where there is not so much certainty, and 
before long he will unthinkingly, perhaps, 
throw at a good building or at least at some 
barn or out house, and may produce injury. 
Or if he should chance to be near some old 
State house, or school house that he had 
heard some one say ought to be moved, or 
burnt up, and a gang of villainous fellows 
should undertake to demolish the windows 
for a trick, itis ten to one but he would join 
them. Avoid then the first throws. They 
may lead gradually, step by step, to serious 
mischief. 

3. Throwing at random. The day that 
William was five years old, he took a walk 
with his aunt. He was disposed to a:nuse 
himself by throwing stones. She warned 
him of his folly, and her own danger. “ You 
will hit me, next;” she observed. “QO, no; 
1 shall not;” he replied. But they had not 








SELF TAUGHT MECHANIST. 


gone five rods further, before down came a 
stone upon his aunt’s head ! 

How was he frightened! But the work 
was done. A wound of considerable size 
was ade in the skin and flesh of the head ; 
and it bled profusely. It is a wonder the 
skull was not broken, for the stone was 
large. The lady recovered of the wound 
ina few days; but William threw no more 
stones. To this day, though thirty years 
have passed, he says he cannot think of the 
eircunistance without pain, 

4. Throwing among domestic animals. I 
said William threw no more stones ; I mean 
not for many years afterwards. Nor do I 
know that he ever threw any more in such 
a way as to expose his fellow beings to 
danger. But he had a habit of throwing 
them at cattle, sheep, and other domes- 
tic animals, when driving them, which was 
alinost as bad. He was at last cured of this 
habit, too, but it was in avery painful manner. 

Ie was driving a flock of sheep, one day, 
and meeting with a little difficulty of mak- 
ing them go inthe exact direction which 
he intended, he threw a stone among them. 
Down it came, and hit the leg of a little 
lamb, and broke it! 

What now could be done? Sorrow, and 
regret, and even tears could not mend it. 
What would his parents say? What the 
neighbors? A thousand thoughts rushed 
through his mind in an instant. He was 
tempted to conceal the deed in some way. 
But he yielded to the voice of conscience, 
and determined to carry the lamb to his 
parents, own the truth, and see what could 
be done 

For two long miles he carried the poor 
lamb in kis arms, to reach his bome. His 
parents seeing him penitent, fergave him, 
but imposed upon him the just task of 
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mending or endeavoring to mend the limb, 
It was fastened up with splinters, kept tole. 
rably quiet a few days or a few weeks, and 
finally the bone grew together. The leg 
was somewhat crooked, it is true, but it way 
a great deal better than no leg at all. 
William was now cured— and cured 
effectually—of his bad habit. I hope these 


stories of things which I have seen and 
known, will not be read in vain, especially 
by boys that throw stones. 





SELF TAUGHT MECHANIST. 

A boy in Scotland, by the name of John 
Young, has constructed a singular piece 
of mechanism, which attracts much notice 
among the ingenious and scientific. 

A box about three feet long by two broad, 
and six or eight inches deep, had a frame 
and paper covering erected on it, in the 
form of a house. On the upper part of the 
box are a number of wooden figures, about 
two or three inches high, representing peo- 
ple employed in those trades or sciences 
with which the boy is familiar. The whole 
are put in motion at the same time, by ma- 
chinery within the box, acted upon by a 
handle like that of a nand organ. 

A weaver upon his loom, with a fiy-shuttle, 
uses his hands and feet, and keeps his eye 
upon the shuttle as it passes across the web. 
A soldier sitting with a sailor at a public 
house table, fills a glass, drinks it off, then 
knocks upon the table, upon which an 
old woman opens a door, makes her ap- 
pearance, and they retire. Two shoe- 
makers upon their stools are seen, the 
one beating leather, the other stitching 4 
shoe. A cloth dresser, a stone cutter, & 
cooper, a tailor, a woman churning, and 
one teazling wool. are all at work, There 
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js also a carpenter sawing a piece of wood, 
and two blacksmiths beating a piece of 
iron, the one using a sledge, and the other 
a small hammer; a boy turning a grind- 
stone, While a man grinds an instrument 
upon it; and a barber shaving a man, whom 
he holds fast by the nose with one hand. 

The boy was only about seventeen years 
of age when he completed this curious 
work : and since the bent of his mind could 
be first marked, his only amusement was 
that of working with a knife, and making 
litle mechanical figures. This is the more 
extraordinary, as he has had no opportunity 
whatever of seeing any person employed in 
asimilar way. He was bred a weaver, with 
his father ; and since he could be employed 
at the trade, has had no time for his favorite 
study, except afier the work ceased, or dur- 
ing the intervals ; and the only teol he had 
to assist him was a pocket-knife. In his 
earlier years he produced several curiosities 
on a similar scale, but the one now describ- 
ed is his greatest work, to which he devoted 
all his spare time during two years. 

This machinery, interesting as it is, chiefly 
claims our attention because it is the pro- 
duct of the labor of a mere boy: one, too, 
who never enjoyed the privilege of an in- 
structer. As to the machinery itself we 
believe there are many contrivances of the 
kind, far more complicate and wonderful, 
leaving out of sight the incomparable 
ingenuity of Mr. Maelzel, in representing 
the conflagration of Moscow. 

In many of our museums, particularly in 
the New-England museum, in Boston, you 
are shown something not unlike the ma- 
chinery of master Young, only more ex- 
tended and complicated. Instead of a 
dozen different employments, however, there 
are twenty or thirty. Wedo not know by 
whom it was constructed. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE SPIDER. 

A gentleman in this eity, not long since 
observed, one morning, a spider’s web in 
the corner of a room, and by means of a 
stick removed it. It wus exceedingly thick 
and strong, and seemed to contain almost as 
much weight of substance as the spider 
itself. The next morning he was surprised 
to find another similar web in its place; the 
work of the same spider. He destroyed it 
a second time, and a third; and so on, till 
he had removed it fourteen successive 
mornings, and it had been as many times 
replaced by the persevering spider. The 
gentleman then gave it up. 

We have made the same experiment, 
ourselves, for a few successive days, but 
never half as long; always, however, with 
Similar results, as fur as we went. 

Is it not truly wonderful that this little 
animal has it in his power to spin from his 
body such a mass of web in so short atime, 
and this, too, without becoming very much 
emaciated ? 





BEASTS AND MEN COMPARED. 

When we attentively consider the bodies 
of beasts, we find that they have many ad- 
vantages over us. Some are stronger, pos- 
sess greater agility, are subject to fewer 
diseases, and have greater acuteness of sight. 

But there is one thing which we do not 
know that they possess; viz. an immortal 
soul. How great the superiority thus con- 
ferred on men!—They can think, speak, 
and converse with each other. Beasts in- 
deed have a language, such as the neighing 
of a horse, the lowing of cattle, the bieating 
of sheep, the crowing of the cock, the 
croaking of the frog, the chirping of birds 
but it is not such language as we use. Our 


MR. DURANT’S ASCENSION. 


intercourse with each other procures us in- 
numerable conveniences. 

Man has not, it is true, the strength of 
the elephant, the acute smell of the dog, the 
sharp sight of the eagle, or the fleetness of 
the stag; but he has, as an equivalent for 
these,—a soul which will never die, but go 
heyond the grave, either to bliss, or wo. 





CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
THE CART-HORSE. 


See that horse, standing there in the hot 
sun, half distracted with the flies. And see 
you the owner, the inhabitant of a christian 
country, sitting in avery cool place himself? 
Why has he not a little merey for his horse? 
See that comfortable shade not four rods off! 
Why not drive the poor beast under it, and 
let him fare’ as well as his master ? 


A MAN, WITH A LOAD OF HAY. 

How that burdened ox groans, every now 
and then! Do you know what makes him ? 
His cruel owner 


Then I will tell you. 
wants to carry at twice, to save a little time, 


what ought to make three loads. But in 
order to enable the poor oxen to draw it, he 
has loaded so much of it at the fore part of 
the cart* that it presses very hard upon their 
necks, and they can hardly stand. Besides, 
the owner has done this so often that their 
necks are very sore. If their owner were 
obliged to carry loads upon his back, till it 
was very tender, how do you think he would 
like to stand here in the road a whole quar- 
ter of an hour with a heavier load upon him 
than usual? Would he not groan, think 
you, much louder than his poor ox now 
does ? 


THE COAL-MAN. 

Why does not that coal-man block the 
wheels of his cart? There the poor horses 
stand, pulling almost as hard as they can, to 
keep the cart from running backwards down 





* Cartmen say that their teams will draw much larger 
loads when the weight presses heavily upon their necks. 
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the hill, while the owner is unloading a 
dozen bushels of coal. 

Some coal-men, more merciful, car 
something about the cart, to block the heel 
with, whenever and wherever they happen 
to need it. All ought to do so, if they would 
be worthy of the name of good men and 
good citizens. 


THE MAN AND THE DOG. 

“'Thoughtless man,” said Mr. Towner to 
Tim Heedless, “ how could you do so ?”— 
Mrs. ‘Towner, unable to bear the sight, ran 
away to give vent to her feelings in tears. 

The story is this. Mr. Towner kept two 
fine dogs, which he valued so highly that he 
would not have taken half a gold eagle for 
either of them. One day as Tim Heedless 
came along, the dogs ran up, to play with 
him; upon which Tim seized the foremost, 
and threw itupon the ground with such vio- 
lence that he broke one of its legs. 

Mr. Towner, as we have already seen, 
bore it with much patienc: ; but the poor 
dog had the worst of it. Hu was near two 
months in getting well; and then his leg 
was not so good as it was before it was 
broken. 





MR. DURANT AND HIS BALLOON, AGAIN. 

We ut, Mr Durant has made another excur- 
sion among the clouds. On the 1}3th of Sept. 
the veeather fair, and the wind favorable, he 
rose from Boston Common, and proceeded west- 
ward a short distance ; but on rising a little way 
into the atmosphere. the wind blew him back to 
the eastward, and he went out over the sea. 
When a few miles out, he descended again til 
he came where the wind blew him westward. 
Then back again he sailed over the tops of the 
steeples, and went on, sometimes higher, some- 
times lower, till he was over Lincoln, 15 miles 
from Boston ; where, as it was after sunset, he 
safely descended among the inhabitants. 

This was the most successful and pleasant 
voyage Mr. Durant ever had, though it was 
rather cold. At one time he was 8000 feet high. 
It was very curious to find the wind near the 
surface of the earth blowing one way, and in the 
higher regions another 
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CHINESE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES 








SINGULAR METHOD OF COLLECTING VARNISH 





ABOUT 


ABOU1 VARNISH. 


Varnish is of various kinds ; but is usually 
made of some sort of gum, dissolved in 
turpentine, or. spirits. There is one sort of 
varnish which gives quite a brown,—almost 
a black appearance,—to substances to which 
it is applied. This is the Japan varnish. 
Most kinds of varnish give a tinge of a light 
red. 

The Chinese varnish is a reddish gum, 
‘which runs from a tree, not unlike, in out- 
“ward appearance, the ash. It is about fif- 
teen feet high, and two and a half thick. It 
must be seven or eight years old, before the 
juice is extracted. The following is the 
common method of extracting it. 

‘Several gashes are first made, lengthways, 
in the trunk of the tree. The man who 
makes these incisions with one hand, has a 
shell in the other, which he immediately in- 
troduces as far as he can into the opening; 


say half an inch, which gives it a sufficient 
hold to stay without any other support. 
These incisions being made in the evening, 
they go.the next day to collect what has 


oozed into the shells. Instead of the shells, 
they frequently apply long tubes of bamboo 
to the incisions. 

The varnish is evidently somewhat pois- 
onous, for those who take no precautions 
against its evil effects, are subject to a kind 
of tetter or ring worm, which breaks out all 
over them, and can only be removed by 
powerful medicine. 

To guard against this troublesome dis- 
ease, the workmen usually rub their face 
and hands with a particular kind of oil ; and 
when they have done working, they wash 
themselves all over with hot water in which 
have been infused fir-bark, chestnut-husks, 
salt petre, &c. 

While they are at work, they put their heads 
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into a lmen bag, which they tie round their 
necks, only leavirg two holes for the eyes 
They also wear a deer skin apron, and deer 
skin boots and gloves. Those who extract 
the varnish through the bamboo pipes, are 
least exposed to danger, because the pipes 
keep the varnish from evaporating very 
much. The engraving ov the preceding 
page represents a person at work, with his 
face bound up; and another resting from 
his labor and eating some rice. 

The shells or bamboos, into which the 
varnish runs, are emptied into a strainer of 
fine cloth, over a great earthen jar. It is 
reckoned a good harvest when they obtain 
twenty pounds of the gum, from 1,000 trees, 
in one night. 

Chinese varnish is highly transparent. 
Two or three coats of it do not prevent 
every vein in the wood to which it is appli- 
ed, from being distinctly seen. If it is in- 
tended wholly to conceal the surface worked 
upon, the number of coats must be greatly 
increased. If well applied, it wil} wholly 
exclude water. 

The cost of varnishing furniture is but 
little ; and its durability is in most instances 
probably increased enough to repay the ex- 
pense, many times over. Besides, it adds 
very much to its appearance. Who would 
not, then, have his book case, his writing 
desk, his chairs, and his tables varnished, 
when it would greatly add both to their 
beauty and their utility ? 


—_— 





THE TRAVELLER aT THE FIRE-PLACE. 

A traveller, one cold winter’s night, stood so 
near the fire that he burnt his boots. A ser- 
vant boy seeing it said ; “Sir, you will burn 
your spurs.” “ You mean my boots, do you 
not?” was the reply. “No, Sir,” said the 
boy ; “they are burnt already.” 
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THE WAKE ROBIN. 


The wake Robin ?—Do tell me, Robern, 
if you know, what a Wake Robin is; said 
Charles Smith to Robert Sims. 

R. Don’t you know what a wake robin 
is; Charles? Why it is a Guinea turnip. 

C. Now I know just as well as I did 
before. 

R. Well then, [laughing,} 1 will be a 
little more particular. 

The wake robin grows in woods and 
shady places, and has a root shaped a little 
like a turnip; so that some have called it 
the wild turnip, or Guinea turnip. But it is 
xot much like the turnip, in taste; for it 





bites the tongue much worse than n.ustard 
or horseradish ; though if you roast or boil 
it, and afterwards dry it and pound it, it 
affords a starchy substance, which is as 
tasteless as arrow root; and may be used 
for similar purposes. I think you will know 
it by the leaves and top, which you see r- 
presented in the picture. The root, now 
ever, you will better know by the taste than 
by the mere appearance. Its juice, when 
you first pull it out of the ground, will blister 
the tongue, or even the tougher skin of the 
hand. 





RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER. 
Cuap. III. 


Landing at Charleston—Description of the city—Build- 
ings; Streets; Market; People; Slaves; Carrying 
Burdens—Health of the city, &c. 

Before we were permitted to land at 
Charleston, we were examined by a health 
officer. Sea sickness had blanched some 
of our ruddy northern cheeks, but the “ doc- 
tor” knew the cause; and pronouncing us 
healthy, we were permitted to go on shore. 
This was the 20th day of October. 

We had become so accustomed, during 
a voyage of seventeen days, to the rocking 
motion of the vessel, that it seemed very 
strange to be on the firm earth again. You 
would have laughed, had you seen me 
walking; for my gait, for a day or tw, 
was much like that of a-sailor, only I was 
very weak, from a long sea sickness. 

Charleston is a beautiful place. It is about 
half as large as Boston. The streets are 
broader and handsomer than those of Bos- 
ton, but the buildings, public and private, 
are not near so good. There are a few 
elegant buildings, however, among which 
is the Exchange.—The city lies between 
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CHINESE LADIES 


-«eiiley and Cooper rivers, and the streets 
run from river to river, and are intersected 
by others running across them at right 
angles. 

The market in Charleston is very long, 
and well supplied with fish of all kinds, 
as well as with most of the vegetables both 
of the south and the north. The market 
building, itself, is very miserable ;—it is a 
mere shanty, as the western people would 
call it. 

How differently things appear from what 
they do at the north! This was the first 
time I had ever seen colored people more 
numerous in the streets than the whites. 
Besides I had never before seen people car- 
rying all sorts of luggage,—pails and tubs 
of water, chairs, baskets of fruit, vegetables 
and meat, beds, tables, sofas, and even 
coffins—on their heads! 

The white people of Charleston do not 


differ much, in their appearance, (except 
that they seem to be a little more polite, a 
litte paier and perhaps a little taller,) from 


the people of Boston. They appeared 
healthy enough, although reports had pre- 
vailed that there was yellow fever in the 
city. But although there might have been 
a few cases, during the season, I-could not 
help thinking that if people would live 
kemperately, behave properly, and avoid the 
might air, they would be as healthy in 
Uharleston, as in Boston. For myself, I 
should be as ready to spend my time in 
Charleston, if I thought I could be most use- 
ful there, as in any place in the world. The 
heat of summer is not greater than in Bos- 
ton, only it is a little longer continued. 
Yours, &c. Ricuarp Rover. 


Nore. In my next I shall relate my ad- 
ventures in Charleston, and the beginning 
of my journey up the country. 





CHINESE LADIES. 


Dress—Features—T heir feet—Ormnaments—C haracter— 
Marriages. 


The dress of the Chinese ladies is singu- 
lar. 'Fheir gowns are very long, extending 
from their necks to their heels, and cover- 
ing them completely, except the face. 
Their hands are always concealed in very 
wide and long cuffs. The color of their 
dress may be, according to the custom of 
the country, red, green or blue. 

Their features are regular, their complex- 
ion is florid, and they have an air ot cheer- 
fulness and freedom. They have short 
noses, small but lively eyes, and long ears, 
with pendants. They nearly all use paint 
on their faces, both white and rose colored. 
Their hands, which are brown, form ® 
strange contrast to the whiteness ef the 
face. 
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Small feet, among the grandees, are re- 

ed as a most desirable accomplishment. 
To this end, they are bound up, from their 
childhood, in a case, which hinders their 
growth. ‘The great toe is suffered to retain 
jts natural position, but the others are con- 
fined, until, compressed and adhering to 
the sole of the foot, they cannot be separat- 
ed from it. Even the village girls, in some 
parts of the country, imitate this absurd cus- 
tom. The custom, it is said, originated 
with a princess, who voluntarily submitted 
herself to this cruel fashion. 

Some of them wear an ornament on the 
aead, made of brass or silver, gilt, represent- 
ing'the phoenix, whose wings wave gently 
over the front of the head dress, and the 
spreading tail forms an aigrette, (or sort of 
tassel set with diamonds and other precious 
stones) on the middle of the head. 

The Chinese ladies live very retired, 
wholly engaged in household affairs, anx- 
ious only te please their husbands. They 
are not, however, confined quite so closely 
as is commonly supposed. The women go 
and come in the streets of Pekin, without 
restraint. You meet with many of them on 
foot, and others in open carriages. The 
Chinese ladies, who are rich and high in 
rank, are preceded by servants. 

Females visit entirely among each other, 
in China. There is no mixed society or 
circle in China to which they are admitted. 
Marriages are a kind of bargain settled be- 
tween the relatives; the female having no 
right of choice or refusal in the husband 
proposed. The man is not much better 
off; for he is never permitted to see his wife 
until the moment when she is brought to 
him, which is done with great pomp. The 
key of the sedan chair, or carriage which 
brings her, having been previously sent to 


CHINESE LADIES. — HOME. 


him, when the carriage arrives he unlocks 
it, and if the lady’s appearance pleases him, 
he receives her as his bride, but if not, he is 
allowed to send her back ; though in the lat- 
ter case he is obliged to lose all the presents 
he had previously given to her parents for 
the sake of obtaining her. 





HOME. 


BY A LITTLE GIRL ELEVEN YEARS OLD 
When from my native rocks I stray, 
From social joys more dear than they, 
How oft my heart reproves the way 

That leads from Home. 


When anxious fears my mind assail, 

When cares perplex and pleasures fail, 

Then to my heart how dear the tale, 
That speaks of Home. 


When day’s intrusive cares are o’er, 

And evening comes with soothing power. 

How sweet t’ employ the pensive hour, 
In thoughts of Home— 


To think of all to us endeared, 

Of past delights and friends revered, 

And all the social joys that cheered, 
The hours at Home. 


Then fancy lends her brightest ray, 

And hope illumes the future day, 

That calls me from these scenes away 
To dearer Home. 


Oh, then, to hear with pleasure wild 
My parents’ blessing on their child, 
And listen to the accents mild, 

That welcome Home ' 


And when life’s busy day is o’er, 

And grief assails the heart no more, 

So shall we hail the peaceful shore 
Of our eternal Home 
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VISIT TO ROME. 


May He, who gives our little day, 
Support us through life’s devious way, 
And then the parted soul convey 
‘To Heaven’s peaceful Home. 
Rose Bud. 





VISIT TO ROME. No. VIII. 
fhe Pantheon—The amphitheatre—Folly and cruelty. 

Rome presents no greater attraction, after 
all, than the Pantheon, now called the Ro- 
tunda. It is one-of the largest and most 
beautiful temples of antiquity ; and though 
eighteen centuries have passed since it was 
built, it still retains its primeval form and 
ancient grandeur. 

One thing is against it. It is in the dirti- 
est part of the city, where the traveller finds 
himself surrounded by all that is revolting 
to the senses, distracted by incessant uproar, 
pestered with a crowd of clamorous beg- 
gars, and stuck fast’in the filth of every 
description that covers the slippery pave- 
ment. An English imagination can hardly 
conceive of such a combination of filth, 
bad odors, and foul puddles, as that which 
fills the vegetable market in the Rotunda 
at Rome. 

Still its present condition is far better 
than it was at one time. There was a 
period when it was built round with beg- 
garly hovels;— when the very columns 
themselves, the admiration of every age, 
were walled up, and the portico, thus en- 
closed, filled with. stalls, booths, and huck- 
sters’ shops. Pope Eugenius IV. about the 
fifteenth century turned out these “money 
changers.” 

The former riches of this temple are 
almost incredible. Constans II., in 655, is 
said to have carried off most of them, and 
that Urban VIII. plundered it of what re- 
mained, The bronze beams of the portico 
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—which were a part of this remnant, 
amounted in weight to more than 45,000,000 
of pounds. , 

The three columns of the portico of thig 
vast temple are of the Corinthian order, 
forty-two feet in height. They are formed 
of the red granite of Elba, with white mar. 
ble capitals. 

Beautiful though the Pantheon still 1s, t 
is not what it once was. The ‘seven steps’ 
which once elevated it above the level of an- 
cient Rome, are buried beneath the modern 
pavement, and instead of ascending, you 
now descend to enter it. Its rotunda of 
brick is blackened and decayed ; its leaden 
dome, overlooked by the modern cupolas 
of every neighboring church, boasts no im- 
posing loftiness of elevation ; the plates of 
glittering bronze that once covered it have 
been torn away ; the marhve statues and the 
‘bassi relievi’ have disappeared ; its orna- 
ments have vanished; the sculptured silver 
that embossed its roof are gone; its granite 
columns have Jost their lustre; and its mar- 
ble capitals their purity. All looks dark 
and neglected, and its splendor is gone for 
ever. 

I have already mentioned the Coliseum, 
and given a brief description of its external 
appearance. Coliseum is, however, but a 
modern name for a stupendous amphithe- 
atre; and I shall hereafter call it by that 
name. 

This wonderful amphitheatre was built 
in only four years. Vespasian began it, and 
Titus finished it. The latter dedicated it by 
the inhuman slaughter of 5000 wild beasts. 
The building was large enough to hold 
80,000 spectators; and by filling up the 
staircases, and standing wherever there was 
space, it would contain 100,000. 

In the front circle was the canopied box 
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of the emperor, the seats of the imperial 
family, the vestal virgins, the consuls, the 
senators, and all the highest personages in 
the state. ‘They were defended, it is said, 
from the fury of the lions or other wild 
beasts, by a parapet, a grating, and hori- 
zontal spikes of iron. : 

The ranges of seats which encircled the 
mterior of the building, were exaetly like 
steep steps, and were divided by narrow 
stairs that led straight from top to bottom, 
cutting the amphitheatre perpendicularly 
into divisions, 

The arena was open, but the seats were 
shaded by a moveable canvass awning, to 
protect the spectators from the sun. It was 
a favorite diversion with one of the em- 
perors, I forget which, by pulling certain 
cords, to throw the sun suddenly in the full 
face of the spectators. 

The only sports, except a species of naval 
fights, which were ever exhibited in the 
amphitheatre, were the combats of wild 
beasts with gladiators, or of gladiators against 
each other. ‘The numbers and frequency 
of these sanguinary sports are almost beyond 
belief. In one instance they were exhibited 
every day for four months. ‘Ten thousand 
gladiators fought, and eleven thousand wild 
deasts were slain. 

The brutal madman, Commodus, who 
used to call himself Hercules, and go about 
dressed in a lion’s skin and brandishing a 
club, with his hair sprinkled with gold dust, 
to imitate the glory of the sun, used frequent- 
y to fight in the amphitheatre and kill 
both gladiators and wild beasts. 

When a gladiator was vanquished and 
thrown on the ground, his life was not at 
the disposal of his antagonist, but of the 
Spectators. If they chose’ to grant him 
hierey they held up the thumb; if they de- 
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creed his death, they turned at down, which 
was the signal for the conquerer to murder 
him. Strange and awful, and barbarous as 
this may seem, it is doubtless true. 

There has been a long dispute among the 
learned about the floor of the amphitheatre. 
Some maintain it was covered with wood 
and had moveable lids or trap doors 
through which the wild beasts sprung up 
from below, like the ghost’s in a play. Oth- 
ers Say it was paved with marble, and the 
beasts walked in at the sides. But Jet the 
floor have been what it might, it was always 
covered, during the games, with saw dust, 
to receive the blood of the dead and wound- 
ed men and beasts, and prevent the ground 
from becoming slippery with gore. 

But enough. If the character of nations 
may be estimated by their favorite sports, 
that of the Romans must bear the stain of 
the prackest crvelty. There was cruelty 
of varieus Kinds in the sports of other na 
tions.—There is even now—but none like 
this. These cruelties were for ever abolish- 
ed by Honorius. 

I hope to introduce, in my next, a more 


pleasing subject—the Roman aqueducts, 
obelisks. 





WINTER IS COMING, 

and many of our young friends say they are 
glad of it. Some, because they have labored 
all summer, and wish to get rid of work for 
a few months; some because they can slide 
and skate on the ice, and roll in the snow; 
and some because they can go to school. 
Some are glad, they hardly know why. 
The truth is, it is because they have restless 
minds ;—always dissatisfied with the past, 
and looking eagerly and impatiently forward 
to the future. 








ROSES AND LILIES. 





if 
ROSES AND LILIES. 

Do you say it is too late in autumn for 
Roses and Lilies? Well, you are more than 
half right. And yet, since flawers will not 
bloom in cold weather, why should we not 
cheer our spirits, when drooping like au- 
tumnal flowers, with their pictures ? 

The figure a in the first picture represents 
the Cabbage Rose; the second, b, the Chi- 
nese Monthly Rose. The latter—strange to 
tell—will blossom every month in the year. 


There is somewhere a story of a youth, 
who, hesitating in his choice between two 
young ladies, by both of whom he was be- 
loved, was brought to a decision by means 
of a rose. 

It happened, one day, as all three of these 
persons were wandering in the garden, that 
one of the girls, in haste to pluck a new- 
blown rose, wounded her finger with a 
thorn. As it bled freely, she applied the 
leaves of a white rose to the wound, and 
said smilingly; “I am a second Venus; I 
have dyed the white rose red.” 

At that moment, they heard a scream ; and 
fearing the other young lady, who had loi- 
tered behind, had met with a serious acci- 
dent, they hastened back to assist her. Her 
scream had been called forth by a similar 
accident to that which had befallen her com- 
panion, She had angrily thrown away the 
-offending flower, and was making so fretful 
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a lamentation over her woumled finger, tha 
the young man, after a little reflection, re. 
solved to marry the less handsome, but more 
patient and amiable of the two friends, 
Happy would it be for many a young lady, 
did she know the effect which trifles may 
have on her lovers or friends. 


The Lilies are a noble family, and splen- 
did in their attire. We see them glowing, 
in the most dazzling colors,—crimson, vyer- 
million, and fire color ; some dropped with 
gold, and all rich and elegant. But that 
which is pictured out above is the Red Lily, 
To me the perfume of the white rose is the 
most agreeable. 





ANECDOTE. 

“A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,” says the proverb, and it sometimes is 
so. The following is an instance of the kind; 
though we would not encourage hazards, 
ventures, or bets. 

Lord Bacon, looking at some fishermen, 
one day, as they were throwing their net, 
asked them what they would take for their 
next draught. They named a sum. Lord 
B. offered a smaller one, but they would not 
agree to it. So they drew up their net, and 
in it were only two or three little fishes. 
His lordship then told them it had been bet- 
ter for them to have taken his offer. They 
replied that they hoped to have had a better 
draught. “Ay,” said he, “hope is a good 
breakfast, but a bad supper.” 





An honest man’s word is as good as his 
bond. 

A plough that works, glistens; but stil 
water becomes putrid. 

A fool’s bolt is soon shot. 





















THE REST OF THE CHAPTER ON HATS. 


Broap srims.—As early as the fifteenth 
century, the cardinals and priests of the 
Roman Catholic church were accustomed 
to wear red hats with very broad brims, and 
with tassels hanging down on each side; as 
you see represented at the left hand, above. . 

Hats with very wide brims are still worn 
by the Catholic clergy in many foreign coun- 
tries; and in general the color is still red ; 
though in Italy, they sometimes wear black 
hats, lined with scarlet or pink silk, and the 
brim a little turned up. 

The Quakers, or Friends, also, were early 
in the use of broad brimmed hats. The 





hand represents a South American hat; that 
in the middle, an Italian; and that on the 
right, a Cl:inese. The Chinese hats were 
described in our last number. 

This useful part of our dress—that is, 
useful, if it were made and used according 
to reason and common sense, is often appli- 
ed to purposes for which hats were never 
designed. The following are examples. 
“James, may I put your hat in the win- 
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earliest specimens of the kind, were wor. 
in the seventeenth century; and do not 
appear to have differed much from those 
worn by other classes of people. But while 
among others, the fashion soon changed, the 
Quakers continued to wear them, and the 
practice has continued, witn little variation. 
to the present day, as may be seen by the 
second figure of the engraving at the head 
of this chapter. It is the picture of a hat 
worn by the English Quakers, in 1723; or 
more than a century ago. 

An old book, printed in 17€2, makes the 
following mention of these hats. “ With 
Quakers, it is a point of their faith not to 
wear a button or loop tight up; their hats 
spread over their heads like a pent house, 
and darken the outward man.” 

But the Quakers are not the only people 
who still retain the custom of wearing broad 
brimmed hats. In many hot countries, es- 
pecially where the rays of the sun are very 
oppressive, the people wear these hats. Here 
are three more engravings. ‘That on the left 





dow, to day ?” have we beard, many a time, 
from the teacher of a school, the proprietors 
of which suffered the broken window panes 
to go unmended ; and chose rather to fur- 
nish their boys with hats to keep out the 
wind and rain, from day to day, than to buy 
and set new panes of glass. 

Smash went Richard’s fine new beaver hat, 
the other day, as he came up with a couple 
of yellow butterflies, settled in the sand, 
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which, in his cruelty, he was anxious to 
strike down. And yet this was the very first 
day that he ever wore it to school. 

Splash, too, went a whole half dozen of 
eggs, one windy day, as a boy was carrying 
them in from the barn in his hat, on his 
head, covered with a little hay. This was 
because he was too lazy or too“heedess to 
put them in a basket. 

A man stood on the deck of a western 
Canal Boat, one day, when a sudden gust 
of wind carried his hat overboard. He 
jumped on shore, seized a pole, floated it 
towards the bank and was fortunate enough 
to seize it, as it had fallen on the crown, just 
as it was sinking. 

Now, he began to unpack it. First there 
was a handkerchief. Next, two newspapers. 
Then some letters. Lastly, his pocket book, 
with all his money ! 

Would it not have taught him the proper 
use of his pockets, had his pocket-book gone 
to the bottom of the canal? But perhaps 
he paid dearly enough for his foolish and 
clownish habit of carrying things in his 
hat: for he had his papers to dry; and this 
took him a long time. 

We might mention half a dozen more 
uses to which hats are improperly applied. 
None of them, however would be more 
ridiculous than that of making them perform 
all the various offices of pocket, trunk, and 
valice. We believe in carrying things on the 
head, and in it, sometimes; but not in this 
way. 

Ornaments or Hats.—From the earliest 
period, feathers have been a very common 
ornament in hats. It would be impossible, 
in a single chapter, to mention the various 
forms and colors of these ornaments. They 
were sometimes called plumes. King Hen- 
ry VIIV is said to have had one, consisting 
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of eight feathers of some East Indian bird, 
the length of each of whith was four and 
half feet. The ‘Turkish sultan presented 
Lord Nelson with a plume made of heron 
feathers, and set in diamonds. Who that 
has seen a common military review in our 
own country, has not seen feathers in the 
hats or caps of the soldiers? 

One of the most singular plumes, consist. 
ed of two long feathers, pointing backward 
and forward, as in the picture below. It 
represents a German head-dress of about 
300 years ago. 


> 





In the times of chivalry, it was the fashion 
to wear a badge on the hat. These badges, 
when given by a lady, were of course, val- 
ued and preserved. It was said of a couple 
of men in the time of Henry TV. that “one 
ware on his head-piece, his lady’s sleve ; and 
another bare, on his helme, the glove of his 
darlyng.” 

Particular plants were sometimes worn as 
badges of a party or family. The yew tree, 
the broom plant, and oak tree were used for 
this purpose. 

Gold and silver hatbands and loops were 
formerly much esteemed, especially by hun- 
ters. The brim was also sometimes boun¢ 
with gold and silver lace, In 1633, is met 
tioned “a castor hatte, with a silver hat- 








band.” Broaches, clasps, and jewels were 
also sometimes worn. 

It may not be amiss to remark, in conclu- 
sion of this article, that the practice of un- 
covering the head, as a mark of respect, is 
peculiar to those countries where the people 
wear hats. In Asia, at least in many parts 
of it, the people uncover their feet, when 
they enter a house, for the same reason that 
we take off our hats. 





THE BOSTON BRIDGES. 
Dear George ; 

There are few things more striking to a 
stranger, than our numerous bridges. I 
know there are many bridges in the world ; 
and not a few of them are more splendid 
than ours, but then you will rarely find so 
many clustered together. Why, we have 
no less than seven very important ones just 
around the city. 

Two of these bridges connect the city 
with Charlestown, one with Lechmere’s 
Point, one with Cambridgeport, one with 
Brighton, and two with South Boston. All 
but the two last are toll bridges. 

Beginning on the north, the first of these 
bridges is Charles river bridge. It was built 
in 1785, and was at that time considered the 
greatest work of the kind that had ever been 
undertaken in America, At the celebration 
of its completion, June 17, 1786, no less than 
20,000 spectators were present. This bridge 
is 1503 feet long, with a draw-bridge in the 
centre.* It connects the northern part of 
Boston with the nearest point of Charles- 


*I suppose it is hardly necessary to tell you what a 
draw-bridge is. If you ever saw two large folding 
doors, which shut together in the middle, you can think 
how a draw-bridge is constructed. It opens in the 
middle, and draws up each way bv means of chains or 
opes, t¢ leave a “lace fcr vessels to pass through. 
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town. It is built on 75 piers, and cost near- 
ly $70,000. 

A little farther west, across the same body 
of water, is Warren bridge. It was opened 
on Christmas, 1828. This, also, stands on 
75 piers. Its length is 1,390 feet. It is 
more complete and elegant than any other 
bridge in Boston. The floor consists of 
hewn timber a foot thick, on which is spread 
four inches of clay, and then six inches of 
gravel. The work is completed by Macad- 
amizing the whole to the depth of eight 
inches, making the whole thickness of the 
bridge, 30 inches. Its width is 44 feet. 
This allows 30 feet for the carriage way, 
and seven feet on each side, which is railed, 
for foot passengers. 

The next bridge, in order, as we proceed 
westward, is Craigie’s bridge. This connects 
the northwest part of the city with Lech- 
mere’s point, where there is quite a large 
village. This bridge is 2,796 feet long (or 
more than half a mile) and 40 wide; and 
was built in 1809. The Boston and Lowell 
Railroad runs parallel with this bridge, and 
only about 100 feet north of it. 

There is also a cross bridge, called Prison 
point bridge, leading from near the middle 
of Craigie’s bridge to Charlestown, near the 
State prison. It is 1,82} feet long, and 35 
wide. 

West Boston bridge, connecting the west- 
ern part of the city of Boston with Cam- 
bridgeport, was completed in Nov. 1793. It 
stands on 180 piers, and is 2,483 feet (near 
half a mile) in length; and 40 feet wide. It 
has a railing on each side for foot passen- 
gers. As the land is low and marshy on the 
Cambridgeport side, a causeway was extend- 
ed from the abutment of the bridge westward, 
3,344 feet. The side of the causeway is 
stoned and ailed; and there is also a eanal 
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about 30 feet wide on each side. The whole 
expense, including the causeway, was over 
$ 100,000. 

The Mill Dam, or Western Avenue, though 
usually called by one or the other of these 
names, is, in reality, a bridge; though much 
of the way there is no passage under it. Jt 
was begun in 1818, and finished in 1821. 
It is a mile and a half long, and a part of the 
way, 100 feet wide. It connects Boston, 
near the northwest point of the Common, 
with Sewall’s point in Brooklyn. 

This dam cuts off and encloses about 400 
acres of the southern part of the Charles 
river or Boston bay; and by means of cross 
dams and flood-gates, arranged in a way 
which it would be difficult for me to describe, 
in a letter, water power is secured sufficient 
for at least 100 mills and factories; and sev- 
eral are in operation already. There is 
scarcely an object in or about Boston better 
worth seeing than the Mill Dam. 

There are two bridges connecting different 
points of the southern part of the city with 
South Boston. One of them, called Boston 
South bridge, was finished in 1805. It is 
1551 feet long, and cost $56,000. The other 
was built in 1828. The first is free for foot 
passengers; the last for all. The rest of the 
Boston bridges are, as I have already told 
you, toll bridges. Foot passengers pay one 
cent each, and carriages more, in about the 
usual proportion. The Warren bridge, it is 
nowever expected, will soon be made a free 
pridge; and the Charles river bridge is to be 
free afier the year 1856. 

Yours, &c. 





A wise man heeds his conscience more 
than he dees the multitude. 
Barking dogs seldom bite. 


WANDERINGS IN THE EAST 
No. IV. 


ARRIVAL IN INDIA. 


Taking Ostriches—Arrival at Surat—Hospital for 
Beasts. 


Nothing else happened worth relating, jn 
our whole journey across the desert. [I will 
just say that we saw many a flock of ostrich. 
es, and frequently obtained their eggs to eat, 
which formed a pleasant variety in our food, 
Hunters, in some countries, catch these birds, 
by clothing themselves in their skins and 
passing their arms through the necks. They 
are thus able to deceive the silly flocks, and 
thus they are taken with very little trouble, 

We made the best of our way to the 
shores of the Red Sea, where we embarked 
on board an East India vessel, and passing 
through the Straits of Babelmander, arrived 
at the city of Surat, on the western coast of 
Africa. Here we remained, at the house of 
a friend of Austin, for several months. 

I enjoyed myself very much in this hand 
some city. But an occurence which took 
place one day while 1 was there, quite amaz- 
ed me. A sheep had been wounded so se- 
verely that I should have been disposed to 
kill it from mere humanity. But not so 
with the Hindoos. One of them lifted it 
carefully on his back, and conveyed it to 8 
large building. On my inquiring the reason 
of this, I was told that he was carrying it to 
the hospital for sick and wounded animals, 
to have its wounds dressed, and to receive 
all that care and attention which Europeans 
bestow on their fellow beings. 

I liked this very much, and wondered 
that Christians had so generally overlooked 
this matter. Still I could not help wishing 
they had some of our European hospitals 
for men, for there was no such thing to be 
found in all Surat. It seemed very strange 
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to me that they should be so humane to all 
other animals, and yet neglect their own 
species. How would it do for the two races 
—the Europeans and the Hindoos—to make 
asortof exchange ?—To let them take a few 
of our hospitals for men, and send us back 
a few ship loads of theirs, for other animals ? 





BIOGRAPHY.—CHARLES L. WINSLOW. 

Tere is a little book lately published, in 
this city, called Memoir of Charles L. Wins- 
low. He was the son of Mr. Winslow, one 
of our missionaries to Ceylon, in the East 
Indies; and was born there, Jan. 12, 1821. 
He was a good boy; and the book contains 
many stories about him; what he used to 
say, do, &c. 

He learned, very early, to deny himself 
many things, for the sake of others. His 
affection for his parents and sisters was al- 
most unbounded. No one ever knew of his 
disobeying his parents; and he was very 
particular to speak the truth, always. He 
was very compassionate to the poor beggars 
of the island; and was fond of giving them 
rice. 

One trait of Charles’ character was pecu- 
liarly interesting. Living, as he did, where 
the people were much in the habit of using 
profane and filthy language, it was a great 
wonder that he did not learn to imitate their 
example; but he never did. 

Another trait in his character was 19 less 
remarkable; his great conscientiousness. If 
there is one thing more commendable in a 
boy, than almost all others, we sometimes 
think it is this. 

Charles was a great reader. The Bible 
was his most pleasant reading book ; and he 
early knew, by heart, most of the stories, 
both of the Old and New Testament. 





BIOGRAPHY.—CHARLES L. WINSLOW. 


But we have not room to enlarge. The 
“Memoir” contains many more things about 
him; and among others, scme of his letters 
and journals;— for Charles was quite a 
scholar. He early learned to speak not only 
the English language, but the Tamul, the 
language of the natives; and he could write 
and compose very prettily when he was only 
ten or eleven years old. 

But we. are sorry to say that Charles died 
young. His parents had sent him home 
from Ceylon to America, to be educated 
here. He had but just arrived in New York, 
when he was taken ill of a fever, and soon 
died; aged eleven years, four months, and 
thirteen days. 

Here are some beautiful lines, com: osed 
by Mrs. Sigourney, about his death. 


A bird came o’er the ocean, 
From the far-off tropic isles, 
Where, fanned by the palm-tree’s motion, 
Perennial summer smiles,— 
It had heard salvation’s story, 
In its own dear native bowers, 
And sought for its brighter glory 
In this blessed clime of ours 


It came with wings of gladness, 
With carol fresh and free, 

But there breathed a dirge of sadness, 
Sweet stranger-bird ! for thee 

For thee was a welcome greetiny, 
Where the pilgrim’s ashes rest, 

But thy heart had ceased its beating, 
And the turf lay on thy breast. 


Thy dove-like pinion soaring 

O’er the waves of a world of siz, 
Turned to God’s ark imploring,— 

A pierced hand drew it in ;— 
Where tempest ne’er hath striven, 

Where discord's reign is o'er, 

“ou dost learn the song of heaven. 
Sad wilt steep te eth » more 
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Where Ceylon’s flowrets sleeping 
By spicy gales are stirred, 
There ’s the voice of bitter weeping 
In the home of that cherished bird ;— 
There are sister nurselings crying 
For a brother’s tuneful tone, 
While the citron groves are sighing, 
Responsive to their moan. 


Oh ye, who broken-hearted, 
Pour forth the parent’s tear, 

Who from your loved land parted 
For the cause of a Savior dear, 

Who toiled where error flourished, 
With a faith no cloud can dim, 

Is it strange that the bird ye nourished 
Hath taken its flight to him? 





CONVERSATIONS ON THE ARTS. 
No. IV. 
PORCELAIN PRINTING. 


Thomas. There comes the teacher; and 
1 am glad to see him. 

T. I hope you are never sorry to see me. 

Thomas. No, sir; but I am particularly 
glad to see you this morning. We have had 
a long discussion, here, about what porcelain 
is, and I hope you will now settle the ques- 
tion at once. 

T. Your dictionaries will tell you what 
porcelain is, surely. 

Henry. Not to our satisfaction. The 
dictionary definitions are short. Some of 
us suppose none but China ware is porce- 
lain; others think it is made in other coun- 
tries, | 

T. The Chinese make the best porcelain 
in the world, undoubtedly. But it is manu- 
factured by the French and English; in 
limited degrees. 

Porcelain is the white semitransparent 
earthen ware, which you sometimes see on 
our tables. To be of good quality, it should 
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be quite white, and compact, as IT have aj. 
reauy said, and transparent, or rather trans. 
lucent; but none which I have ever seen, 
except the China ware, has this appearance: 
not even the Liverpool ware, which of late 
so nearly resembles it. The latter ought not 
to be called porcelain; but white earthen, 

Good porcelain will endure, with care, for 
ages ; but it is not so with common earthen 
ware, or even our stone ware. Exposed to 
the air and storms, these will in time perish, 
You have read of the octagonal porcelain 
tower at Nankin, in China, I suppose. It is 
nine stories, or 300 feet high, and has been 
built more than 400 years. Clay, to make 
good porcelain, should be exposed for some 
time to the open air. The Chinese are said 
to expose it in this way for 20 years, before 
they work it. 

Thomas. I wonder how they can print 
on porcelain. This seems to me a very cu- 
rious art. 

T. Itisso; and I will give you a short 
account of it. But I ought to say in the 
first place that the Europeans have got the 
start of the Chinese, in this respect, for they 
are totally unacquainted with the art of 
using the printing press for this purpose.— 
Blue printing, as the English call it, or por- 
celain printing, is now generally managed as 
follows: 

One man constantly attends the press, 
which is very similar to our common cop- 
per-plate printing press; and as soon as he 
has applied the color, which is laid on the 
copper in the same manner as the copper- 
plate printers apply the ink, he lays it upon 
a hot iron, to thin the oil with which the 
color is always mixed for this purpose. The 
oil which is used, is a peculiar preparation 
of boiled linseed oil. When the color upon 
the copper-plate is thus reduced to a proper 











287 DON’T PitK YOUR 
consistence, a sheet of silver paper is laid 
over it, and the workman passes it, with the 
paper, througn the press, 

For dlue privting, the oxyde of cobalt is 
the only mineral which 1s employed. This 
is largely prepared in the Staffordshire pot- 
teries, and sells at from $9, to $ 13a pound, 
according to its goodness. Indeed, such 
improvements have been made in the man- 
ufacture of this color, that the Chinese pot- 
ters are now supplied from England with 
all the cobalt they consume. 

Henry. I should like to know what this 
cobalt is. 

T’ I should like to tell you, but it will 
ead us, at present, too far from our subject. 
I will only say, just now, that it is a rare 
metal, found in Europe, but not elsewhere, 
that I know of, to any great extent. 

When the paper comes from the printing 
press, it is, of course, found to be stamped 
with the intended pattern. It is then deliv- 
ered, while wet with the color, to a girl, who 
cuts off the superfluous paper with a pair 
of scissors, and passes it to another girl, who 
immediately applies it to a piece of biscuit 
ware, and then delivers it to a third, who 
fixes it more firmly, by rubbing it very hard 
with a piece of flannel, tightly rolled up in 
the form of a short cylinder. 

The design of this hard rubbing is to force 
ne color into the pores of the ware. When 
he papers which have been thus applied, 
have lain on for about an hour, the color is 
generally found to be sufficiently fixed to 
almit of their being detached. This is 
effected by putting the articles into a tub of 
water, where the paper soon becomes soft 
and pulpy enough to allow of its being peel- 
ed off by gentle friction, leaving the full 
Impression of the pattern upon the biscuit. 
The paper having been removed, the ware 

































TEETH WITH PINS. 


is suffered to stand a sufficient time to be- 
come dry, and then it is put into an oven, at 
a low heat, for the purpose of driving out the 
oil, and preparing it for receiving the glaze. 

It must be obvious, that it is necessary 
to employ a glaze which is transparent, m 
order to give full effect to the brilliancy 
of the cobalt color. A little of this blue 
oxyde is also generally mixed with the glaze, 
for the same purpose as laundresses employ 
smalt with their starch, viz. to increase the 
whiteness, by subduing any yellow tint that 
might otherwise impair its lustre. 





DO N’T PICK YOUR TEETH WITH PINS 

And why not? you, will perhaps ask. I 
will tell you. 

1. They are too hard. They are apt to 
break the coat of the teeth, called the enamel, 
and when that is once broken, the ceeth will 
decay. 

2. It exposes you to the danger of hav- 
ing the pin get into your throat. Several 
boys and girls who have coughed or sneezed 
suddenly, while in the act of picking their 
teeth with pins, have had them fly down 
their throat. This is a bad affair enough, 
and may cause death.—Besides, I'll tell you 
what I did once myself. I was so used to 
this foolish habit, that one night after I had 
gone to bed, I began to pick my teeth with 
a pin, and went to sleep with it in my mouth. 
It was a wonder I did not swallow 4. I 
would not run the risk again for the world. 
I hope I have now done with pins, for tooth 
picks. Q. 





A mouse in time may gnaw in two a 


cable. 
The best sauce, is a good stomach. 
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LESSONS FOR SCHOOLBOYS. 985 


THE MOTHER PRESENTING HER SON 
WITH A BIBLE. 


Remember, love, who gave thee this, 
When other days shall come ;— 
When she, who had thy earliest kiss, 
Sleeps in her narrow home ; 
Remember 't was a mother gave 
The gift to one she ’d die to save. 


The mother sought a p)edge of \ove, 
The holiest for her son ; 

And from the gifts of God above, 
She took this holy one ; 

She chose for her beloved boy, 

The source of light, and life, and joy. 


And bade him keep the gift—that when 
The parting hour should come, 

They might have hope to meet again, 
In an eternal home ;— . 

She sealed his faith in what would be, 

Sweet incense to her memory. 


And should the scoffer, in his pride, 
Laugh the fond faith to scorn, 

And bid him cast the pledge aside, 
That he from youth had borne ; 

She bade him pause, and ask his breast, 

If he, or she, had loved him best. 


A parent's blessing on her son 
Goes with this holy thing ; 
The heart that would retain the one 
Must to the other cling. 
Remembe; ! ‘tis no idle toy, 
A mother’s gift—Remember ; boy ! 
Troy Press. 





LESSONS FOR SCHOOLBOYS. 
No. I. 

Do you see those boys, on the ice, yonder ? 
The clock has struck nine, long ago, and 
there they are yet! Every one of them 
kno-,s that the school begins exactly at nine 
e’clock ; why then do they linger? 

I will tell you why it is. They stopped a 
minute, just to try the ice, to see if it would 
bear them; and finding it would, and that 
the sliding was excellent, they wished to 


stay a minute or two longer, and then 9 
minute or two more, and so on; till they 
have been there a whole quarter of an hour. 

Had any one of them been told, when he 
first went upon the pond, that he would stay 
there fifteen minutes, I doubt whether he 
would have gone there. They do not mean 
to be bad boys. But they love play a little 
too well, and their books not quite well 
enough; and when there is a fine pond of 
ice to go upon, they are greatly tempted just 
to try it; and when they begin to slide, the 
t'me passes more rapidly than they imagine, 

Now if those boys should be punished 
when they get to school, for being fifteen 
minutes too late, would it be just or unjust? 
Their parents sent them from home early 
enough. Why, then, did they not arrive 
seasonably? Do you say that as they did 
not think the time passed so swiftly while 
they staid on the ice, they are not greatly to 
blame? Ay, but they should not have gone 
there! There was the wrong. It was in 
taking the first wrong step. They knew 
their business was to go directly to school, 
The ice looked tempting, but they should 
not have yielded to the temptation, Con- 
science, the monitor within, told them 80, 
but they did not mind what she said. Now 
see them sneaking into school, a quarter 
of an hour too late! Well, if they get pun- 
ished, there is no help for it. They should 
not have taken the first wrong step. 

It is an evil to be punished; but that is 
not the worst evil that will follow from these 
boys’ misconduct. “What, not if they 
should get whipped?” you will say. No, 
not if they get whipped. Do you ask what 
worse evil there can be ?—In my next num 


ber, I mean to tell you. 
An Oxp ScHoor Mastes. 
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PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


GOOD ADVICE FOR THE YOUNG. 


FABLE OF THE RAT AND THE OYSTER. 





THE RAT AND THE OYSTER. 


A Rat, possessed of little brains, 
Accustomed but t» fields and plains, 
Forsook the plenteous store of corn, 
And—his first trip since he was born— 
Scorning a parent’s kind control, 
Rashly forsook his native hole. 
The very moment he was out, 
He looked above, and round about: 
“Qh! how extensive is the land!” 
He cried ; “‘ the world, how vast and grand 
The mole-hills, to his untaught eyes, 
Assumed the mountains’ height and size 
“Amazing !’’—he proceeded thus :— 
“T see the Alps and Caucasus ! 
And that (a stream he saw in motion) 
is, surely, tle Atlantic ocean!” 

At length, proceeding to the shore, 
Where fishermen had been before, 
Some scattered Oysters there remained 
Of the large portion they had gained. 
Among them one (as oft we view), 
With shell praised aa inch or two, 
Lay as in quiet, soft delight, 
VoL. uu. 
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Exposing skin of healthy white ; 
So plump and tempting did it lie, 
It caught the Rat’s exploring eye. 

‘ What do I see?” he cried; “‘a treat . 
This must be most delightful meat ; 
At any fate, this day I dine 
Better than any friend of mine . 
I have been looking for good cheer , 
Lucky am I to find it here.” 
Then, full of hope, lured by the smell, 
He thrust his head within the shell. 

The Oyster, who had never met 
With so much unpoliteness yet,— 
And, surely, nothing could be ruder,— 
Caught, crushed, and killed the bold intruder- 


MORAL. 


See the result of roaming wide 
Without companion, friend, or guide 
Who scorn advice can ne’er succeed; 
Presumption must to ruin lead : 

My youthful friends, remember that, 
Nor imitate this foolish Rat 


ABOUT CLOCKS 


ABOUT CLOCKS. 
Clocks—Their History—Wooden ones—Story from the 
Parent’s Cabinet. 

Ir is more than 500 years since clocks 
were first made in Europe. They were at 
first chiefly composed of brass or other me- 
tallic substances ; but of late years. immense 
‘numbers are made of wood. In the Black 
Forest, in Germany, 70,000 wooden clocks 
are said to be manufactured in a year. They 
are also made in great numbers in New 
England, especially in Connecticut. In 
three or four towns only, lying contiguous to 
each other, in that state, not less than 50,000 
have for many years been furnished annual- 
ly.— [hey are sent to all parts of the United 
States, and sometimes to Mexico, Guatima- 
la, South America, and the West Indies. 

There is a very good story, in the Parent’s 
Cabinet, No. 2, about a Seconds Clock, that 
is, a clock which beats every second. George 
and Frederick and Luey Harmer, were 
amusing themselves with swinging in the 
garden. They found, at length, that with a 
small weight in the swing, it would go for- 
ward thirty, and back thirty times in a min- 
ute, making just sixty times, in the whole, 
and that the string, in this instance, was just 
thirty-nine inches in length. Mr. Harmer, 
who joined them, about this time, took oc- 
casion to explain to them the nature and 
structure of a clock. We shall give the 
Jatter part of the story, as it stands in the 
beok, with a few trifling variations. 

See, father, said Frederick, if [ could keep 
this string going, it would measure an hour, 
or even a day, if I liked; only I must keep 
an exact account of the number of swings. 

But father, said George, if there are sixty 
seconds in a minute, and sixty swings in a 
minute, is there not one swing in one second ? 

Yes, said his father. 
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Then we can measure such a {tittle Scrap 
of time as a second, replied George. 

Yes, your piece of string with the ball, 
and the little swing, which are each exactly 
thirty-nine inches in length, are measurers 
of seconds. 

But our large swing was not a measurer 
of seconds, said George, because that only 
went backwards and forwards thirty times 
in the minute ? 

No, said Frederick, but it was a time mea- 
surer, although it did not make the same 
number of swings in the minute as the little 
swing. How long, father, do you think that 
swing is? 

T cannot guess exactly, but if you will 
climb up the tree, and untie the rope from 
the branch, I can take the rule and measure 
the length of the swing. 

Frederick did so, and Mr. Harmer having 
measured the swing, found it to be about 
thirteen feet long. 

Why, said George, when we once know 
the number of swings that a string with a 
weight at the end will make in a minute, 
that string is almost as good as a clock. 

No, not quite so good. But is there not 
something in a clock that swings backwards 
and forwards, like your swings and the string? 

You mean the pendulum, father, said 
Frederick. 

Is that long wire with a lump of brass at 
the end, called a pendulum? asked George. 

Yes, my son, the pendulum that swings 
backwards and forwards in a clock, is thirty 
nine inches in length, and measures the time 
exactly like your little swing, and like the 
string with the ball at the end of it. 

But, said Frederick, how is the pendulum 
kept going? there is no one to swing it 
backwards and forwards, as we do the 
swings ? 











991 ABOUT CLOCKS. 


Do not you remember, Frederick, that 
there is a weight which hangs by the side 
of the pendulum? This weight keeps the 
pendulum going, by pulling the wheels round. 
One of the wheels pushes the pendulum 
backwards ard forwards. If there were no 
pendulum, the weight would run down al- 
most as fast as it was wound up, and would 
pull all the wheels round so fast, as to show 
no regular time at all; but while the weight 
makes the wheels move, the pendulum pre- 
vents the wheels from running round too 
fast, and makes them move in proper time. 
But come, let us go into the house, and I 
will make you some little sketches to explain 
how the weight is made to drive the pendu- 
lum backward and forward, and how the 
pendulum prevents the weight from running 
down too fast. 

When they had got into the house, Mr. 
Harmer made the little drawings, and mark- 
ed the different parts with letters; and al- 
though George did not understand every 
thing,* he was pleased to point out the letters 
in the drawings. Mr. Harmer told them 
that the first sketch was intended to show 
how the pendulum was moved. 

Look Frederick, said he, the pendulum 
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"Children must not expect to understand 
every thing, at once : they cannot, if they would. 
Parents and teachers do not understand every 
thing which they study; how then can their 
younger pupils? Still they’should understand 
what they can; and persevere, as George Har- 
mer did and in time, things will appear plain 
to them which now appear difficult. 

Thos+: boys and girls who ask questions, at 
suitable times, will be most likely to be wise 
when they become men and women. Nothing 
gives so little promise of usefulness, as a child 
who cares nothing about what he sees and 
nears, and never asks any questions. 





wire P, is bent into the shape of a hook at 
the —_ end, and is hooked on the wire 
: staple that I have 
marked 8S, at the 
end of the wooden 
Ai frame «at the top 
f of the clock. Dis 
LAS jy wooden spindle 
oR / 7 called the verge, 
having a wire fixed 
at one end, turning 
in a hole at FE, and 
another wire turn- 
ing in a hole ex- 
actly opposite in the wooden frame 
at the back of the clock. This last 
wire marked G, is bent as is shown 
in the drawing, and is called the 
crutch. The end of the crutch at H 
is something like a hook, and the 
pendulum wire goes through the 
hook, so that when the crutch is 
moved, the pendulum is moved with 
it, and as the crutch is fastened to 
the spindle D, you cannot move the 
spindle, turning it partly round and 
back again, without moving the pendu- 
lum. 

Oh, I understand that quite well, said 
Frederick; the wires of the spindle are 
quite loose in both holes, and if the spindle 
is touched, the crutch must move, and then 
that jogs the pendulum. But what sets the 
spindle moving, father ? 

You shall see. On the spindle D there 
is a piece of bent tin or brass fastened, which 
at each end is so much bent as to form two 
broad little hooks about half an inch wide. 
Look at these larger sketches, and you will 
observe their shape better. ‘These hooks are 
called pallets. Now 3f the pallets are struck 
what happens, Frederick ? 
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The spindle will be moved partly round, 
and that will make the pendulum swing, 
answered Frederick. 

Quite right, said his father. Now look at 
this wheel, mnarked C, the edge of which is 
cut into thirty notches forming teeth like 
the teeth of acommon saw. The pallets are 
placed a little above the notched wheel C, 
and in such a position that one of the two 
pallets must touch the wheel. When the 
pendulum swings to the left hand as in Fig. 
8, the right hand pallet A falls into a notch 
on the right hand side of the wheel; and 
when the pendulum swings to the right, as 
in Fig. 2, then the left hand pallet B falls into 
a hotch on the left side of the wheel. Every 
time the pallet swings out of the notch, one 
tooth escapes by the pallet; and the wheel 

ts therefore called the escapement wheel. 
Round the spindle of the escapement wheel 
is wound a string with a weight at the end 
of it. As the weight unwinds the string, it 
pulls the wheel C round, making the side of 
the notch or tooth press against the pallet 
which it pushes out; and thus the tooth is 
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allowed to escape from the pallet. The 
wheel then turns a little way, but not more 
than half a notch, for as soon as the pallet 
A is pushed out of No. 1, the pallet B falls 
into No. 10. The pallets do not touch the 
side of fhe teeth when they first enter; the 
wheel, therefore, turns a little round till the 
side of the notch strikes against the pallets, 
and in so doing makes the little noise we call 
ticking. Now try and explain to me the 
next movement. 

Why, I should think, said Frederick, 
that after A has been pushed out of No.1, 
and B has fallen into No. 10, the weight, 
still pulling the wheel round, must make » 
push the pallet B out of No. 10, and move 
round half a notch. But before the wheel 
can go any further, A must fall into 
No. 2. 

Yes, that is quite right, said Mr. Harmer; 
the pallet A falls into every notch, and takes 
one swing of the pendulum, or one second, 
to fall into the notch, and one second to 
come out again, that is two seconds to each 
of the thirty notches. 

Then, said Frederick, when the escape- 
ment wheel has gone once round, one min- 
ute must have passed; because there are 
thirty notches in the wheel, and each notch 
is two seconds escaping from the pallet. 

Oh, I can see that, said George. Twice 
thirty are sixty, and there are sixty seconds 
in @ minute, 

Well, now, said his father, we must think 
of some plan to show us when the wheel 
has gone once round, without watching it 
all the time. If the wire spindle of the es- 
capement wheel were made to come through 
to the front of the clock, we could fasten 48 
little index or hand, as it is called, to it, which 
would of course move round as the wheel 
moved round. Then if we were to draw & 











circle with sixty divisions on the face of the 
clock, what would the index do? 

It would travel round the whole circle in 
a minute, replied Frederick, passing one 
division of it every second. It would be a 
complete seconds clock, just like the Doc- 
tor’s watch, the second hand of which goes 
once round in a minute. Oh, how I should 
like to make a little seconds clock! I always 
thought, before, that clock-work was very 
difficul. to understand; for whenever peo- 
ple do not know how any little machine is 
contrived, they always say, “it goes by 
clock-work ;” but I really think, father, I 
could make a seconds clock, if you would 
help me. 

I will help you with pleasure, replied Mr. 
Harmer, so far as to tell you the shapes and 
sizes of the different parts. I have no doubt 
you will be able to make one that will go 
for half an hour. 

That will be fine, Frederick, said George: 
we could get up by it in the morning, if 
mother would only wind up the weight 
when she calls us. 

You will not require many materials, 
Frederick, said Mr. Harmer; the weod neat- 
ly planed from the carpenter’s, two small 
pieces of tin from the tinman’s, and a piece 
of iron wire, two or three screws, and a few 
brads from the ironmonger, will not cost 
together more than ten pence ora shilling. 

Oh, I do not mind spending that at all, 
answered Frederick ; I should be so glad to 
succeed in making the clock ; but, will you 
draw the exact shape of the pieces, if you 
please, and tell me the sizes of them? I 
ean go to the shops as we go to school, and 
ell the people what I want. 

Mr. Harmer then gave him the sketches, 
and the following directions. 

The wood, Frederick, should be nice clean 
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deal, of the sort called pine, a quarter of an 
inch thick before it is planed. It must be 
free from knots, and planed smooth. You 
must cut the pieces to the shapes in the 
drawings, which are one sixth of the real 
size, and the figures will tell you the sizes in 
inches and parts of an inch. As the escape- 
ment wh-el and pallets are the most difficult 


to make, I have drawn them out for you 
the real size. 
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The wheel is to be made of thin tin, that 
it may be easily cut with an old pair of scis- 
sors, and the pallets are to be made of thick 
tin, that they may not easily Jose their shape. 
You will be able to judge whether you have 
made these parts right by laying them on the 
drawing, and observing if they correspond 
with it. 
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You may put a thin piece of writing paper 
over the drawing, and trace the teeth aad the 
square hole, and then stick the paper on the 
piece of tin which is to form the wheel, and 
when dry, cut out the teeth aud the hole; or 
you may draw the shape of the teeth and 
the hole on the tin itself, with a ruler and 
compasses, and as you like to use the com- 
passes, I will tell you how to do it. 

Draw a circle on the tin two inches di- 
ameter and divide the circle into thirty equal 
parts, these will form the points of the teeth. 
To get the proper shape of the teeth, observe 
that the front of the tooth points over ten 
teeth, and the back of the tooth points over 
fourteen teeth—the dotted lines in the draw- 
ing will show you this plainly. Do not 


draw the lines longer than the tooth, or 
she crossing of the lines will confuse you. 
When you have cut the teeth they must be 
made as smooth as possible with a fine file, 


and it will be better if the front of the teeth 
is polished a little, with a small key or a 
knitting needle. 

Now take a thick piece of tin four inches 
and a half long, and half an inch wide, and 
bend it as nearly to the shape of the pallets 
as possible. Begin by making the pallet (B), 
then carefully bend the tin till you have got 
round to the pallet (A); then file or cut it 
off to the right length. When you have 
done this, mark where the screw comes, and 
punch a hole large enough to admit the screw 
which is to fix the pallets to the verge. Pal- 
lets in general are made of steel of the shape, 


No. 1, and in the common Dutch clocks 
they are made in the shape of No. 2; but by 
fixing the pallets by a screw to the top of 
the verge, and having a hole in the top of 
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the frame of the clock to admit a screw- 
driver, you will be able to unscrew the pal- 
lets after the clock is put together, and then 
by bending or straightening the arms of the 
pallets, or the pallets themselves, you will be 
able to adjust them, till the clock goes prop 
erly—for this part requires some care, and 
you must not be disappointed if you do not 
succeed in your first trial. 

The verge or spindle to which the pallets 
are fixed, is a slip of wood half an inch 
square, and three inches seven eighths long: 
you must make a hole with a brad-awl in 
the middle of each end. Into one end is to 
be fixed a piece of wire about the thickness 
of a knitting needle, projecting about one 

eighth of an inch—into 

j the other end is to be 

fixed the crooked piece 

| + of wire called the crutch: 

| ce in the middle of the 

| verge, you must screw 
the pallets. 

The spindle of the escapement wheel isa 

round slip of wood half an inch diameter; 

one half of its Jength is 

to be cut square so that 

et the escapement wheel 

ny shall fit tight upon it. 

gilt’ An oblong hole is to be 

“Wis wed made in the spindle, as in 

the drawing; and when 

the wheel is put on, a little wedge is pushed 

into the hole, which will hold the wheel in 

its place. A short piece of wire is fixed in 

one end of the spindle, projecting about one 

eighth of an inch; and another piece pro- 

jecting three quarters of an inch at the other 

end. A narrow notch, like the groove of 4 

pulley, is to be cut in the round part of the 

spindle, to receive the thin piece of twine, to 

which the weight is fastened. Cut a little 
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yndex out of a card, and stick the end to a of the face, four inches and three quartere 
small piece of cork, and make a hole from the foot,to guide you in putting on the 


J through both, with a brad awl—this top piece. 


is to be slipped on to the longest wire 
of the escapement wheel spindle. 

The pendulum must be a piece of wire, 
about forty-two inches long, and the top of 
it is to be first hammered flat, and then bent 
into a hook; and to make a “ bob,” (that is, 

a weight at the end of the pen- 
() dulum) take a round thin piece 
| of wood, two inches diameter, 
and half a common wine-bottle 
cork; cut one side of the cork 
flat, and glue it to the wood ; 
then push the pendulum wire through the 
cork, and the bob will remain at any part of 
the wire you please. The reason of making 
the pendulum wire longer than thirty-nine 
inches, is because the length of the pendulum 
is counted from the hook to the middle of 
the weight; for if a pendulum be made of a 
rod of iron, without any bob, it must be 
about half as long again. By sliding the bob 
up, you will make the clock go faster, and 
by sliding it down you make it go slower. 

Here are the four pieces which form the 
frame of the clock. The front or face is 
four inches wide, and four inches high to 
the corners, and the round part is one inch 
and a half higher. In the middle is a small 
round hole, which had better be burned 
with a hot wire after you have oored it with 
the awl; this is to permit the wire of the 
escapement wheel to come through. Just 
above the number “sirty” is another such 
hole, for the pallet spindle or verge. These 
holes must be exactly the same .distance 
apart as the centre of the escapement wheel 
and the centre of the verge, that is, une inch 
and three quarters and one sixteenth of an 
inch. A line should be drawn at the back 
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The back is six inches and a half long, 
and one inch and three quarters wide. At 
four inches and three quarters from the foot 
is an oblong hole, half an inch long, and a 
quarter of an inch wide; and above this isa 
round hole, three quarters of an inch diam- 
eter, to hang the clock against the wall. The 
two dots are two holes for the wire of the 
verge, and the wire of the wheel spindle to 
turn it, and should be marked from the holes 
on the clock’s face. 

The top ia five inches and a quarter long, 
and one inch and three quarters wide; at 
four inches from the end it is reduced to 
half an inch, and is to fit into the square hole 
in the back. Two holes are made in the 
narrow part, and by passing a bit of string 
through them, and tying it nearly tight, it 
wi't form a loop to hang the pendulum on 
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In the middle of the top is a round hole, 
three quarters of an inch diameter, to admit 
the screw-driver. 

The bottom is four inches wide, and five 
inches and a half Jong. At four inches from 
the end, a piece is cut out, leaving two legs, 
one inch and a half long, and three quarters 
of an inch wide. When the'clock is hung 
up, the legs rest against the wall, and the 
pendulum swings between them. A square 
hole is cut in the bottom, two inches long, 
and one inch wide, to allow the line to pass 
through, to which the weight is fastened. 

The places where the nails are to come 
are marked. 

Now to put it together.—Nail the lower 
edge of the front to the bottom; then nail 
the upper part of the front to the broad end 
of the top piece, taking care that the under 
edge of the top piece is on the line marked 
there. To get the verge and crutch in, you 
must take the crutch out of the verge. 
When you have done this, put the crutch 
through the upper hole of the back piece, 
and again into the verge. Put the escape- 
ment wheel and spindle into its place, and 
nail the back to the top and bottom; then 
screw on the pallets—and now we come to 
the weight which is to keep the clock going. 
If you have no lead handy, twist up three 
halfpence in a piece of paper, and tie one 
end of the string to the twist; do the same 
with one halfpenny, and tie it to the other 
end of the string; pass the string over the 
notch in the wheel spindle, letting the hea- 

, vier weight hang perpendicular 

yond through the square hole, and let 
the other weight hang over the 

edge of the bottom piece. Thus 
the strings will not entangle, 
and by taking one string in each 
band, you will easily raise the 
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heavier weight to the clock, which will be 
like winding it up. 

After this conversation, Frederick procur. 
ed the necessary materials for the Seconds 
Clock. It was several days before he could 
perfectly succeed, as the evenings were his 
principal time for working. At last, by ex- 
actly following his father’s directions, the 
little clock was completed ; and very pleased 
indeed were both the boys to hear it tick, 
tick, exactly like a real clock. The card. 
board index pointed to the seconds, and 
went round the circle exactly in a minute, 

Frederick happened to finish it one eve- 
hing at supper time, and found it very con- 
venient to boil two eggs by, for himself and 
his brother. ‘The clock went exactly half 
an hour. 

Frederick was now anxious to know how 
a clock was to be made to go for several 
days, and how the hands were to be made 
to tell both minutes and hours. Mr. Har. 
mer said that it would take some little time 
to explain this, and to make the necessary 
drawings, and that as it was now past nine 
o’clock, he would tell them all about the 
minute and hour hands another evening. 





GERMAN PROVERBS. 

Better one small fish than an empty dish. 

Blind men must not undertake to judge 
of colors. 

Cut your cloak according to your cloth. 

Daub yourself with honey, and you will 
never be in want of flies. 

Grieve for no deformities but those you 
bring upon yourself. 

Do not halt before you are lame. 

Never scald your lips m another mans 
portage. 

Never pour water on a drowned mouse. 
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LADIES’ HEAD-DRESSES. 


From about A. D. 1650, to 1700, that is, 
about a century and a half ago, many of the 
Englisl: tadies wore head-dresses, such as 
are represented in the foregoing engrav- 
ings. 

The first—that on the left hand,—was 
called a bull-head. It is said to have been 
fashionable to wear these bull-heads, or 
bull-like foreheads, about the year 1674. 

The second figure represents a female 
“quoiffed,” with a pair of locks and curls. 
These were in fashion about the same time 
with the bull-heaus, or perhaps a little ear- 
lier. Holme, an old writer on this subject 
says; “they are false locks, set on wires, to 
make them stand at a distance from the 
head,” just as the fardingales, worn in queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, made the clothes stand 
out. 

The right hand figure represents a head- 
dress about the year 1688. It is remarkable 
how closely it resembles the manner of 
adjusting the head which began to prevail 
about ten years ago. The writer above 
mentioned, in his quaint manner, thus de- 
scribes it:—“her forehead adorned with a 
knot of diverse colored ribbons; the head 
with a ruffle quoif, set in corners; and the 
like ribbons behind the head.” “ This,” he 
presently adds, “is a fashion monger’s head ; 
tricked and trimmed up according to the 
mode of these times.” 

What a pity it is that both sexes, in all 
times, whether ancient or modern, have 


not taken as much pains to improve their 
minds as they have to adorn their persons. 
The outside of the head is of far less con- 
sequence than the inside. Better to lay up 
a good store of valuables “on the shelves 
of your cranium,” as Shakspeare might say, 
than to have the outer part of this same 
cranium or brainpan set off with silver, or 
gold, or diamonds. 

But the complaint that people spend too 
much in ornamenting the head, is not a new 
one. Itis as old as the days of Solomon 
and Isaiah, to say the least. And it is a 
complaint, we fear, which is likely to be 
made many years longer. 





CONVERSATIONS ON THE ARTS. 
No. IV. 
BRICK MAKING. 


[The class are collected at the school 
house, an hour before the time of opening 
the school, and are anxiously waiting the 
arrival of the teacher. | 


Thomas. I am very fond of these morn- 
ing meetings. 

Jairus. Soam TI; and I think we ought 
all to be thankful to the master for propos- 
ing them. 

Thomas. 1 was particularly pleased with 
his account of glass making, for it has al- 
ways been a great mystery to me how glass 
— beautiful transparent glass — could be 
made of sand and potash. But I am now 
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satisfied that it is so, and our teacher’s ac- 
count has greatly helped to make the pro 
cess intelligible. But Iam going to ask him 
to tell us, this morning, about brick making. 
I have no longer any doubt that clay will 
make brick, much more easily than sand 
will form glass; but I wish to know how it 
is done ; and I dare say the teacher can tell 
us. But there, boys, see! he comes. 

Teacher. Good morning, my scholars. 
I am glad to see you all present. What 
Shall be the subject of conversation, for this 
morning ? 

Thomas. We wish to hear something 
about brick making. As we now know 
how sand and potash are turned into glass, 
we wish to know how clay can be turned 
into brick. 

T. The process is, indeed, an interest- 
ing one, and you could not have selected a 
subject more convenient for myself, for I 
have but just now returned from a morn- 
ing’s walk to the Roxbury brickyard. 

The clay is first dug from the earth and 
broken up, by the shovel or spade, as fine 
as possible, then it is moistened with water, 
and worked over with the shovel and with 
other instruments, till it forms mortar. For 
one kind of brick they mix a little sand with 
the clay, but I cannot learn that this is done 
at Roxbury. It was formerly the practice 
to tread the clay with oxen, to form the 
soft mortar, instead of working it with shov- 
els, but this practice is not, now, very com- 
mon. 

When the mortar is properly made, a 
quantity of it is thrown upon a4 table; and 
the next process is to mould the brick. 

Thomas. But is this all? I thought 
there was heat applied in some way or 
other, to make the bricks as hard as we see 
then. 
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T. There is; and J] shall tell yuu the 
whole process presently. You must wait 
with patience, till I come to it. 

Well, as I said, some mortar is laid on g 
table. ‘Then a man takes a wooden frame, 
containing six little boxes in it, exactly of 
the size of brick, and fills them even ful 
with mortar. This is called moulding them; 
and the frame is called the mould. As soon 
as the mould is filled, another man carries jt 
away and gently turning it bottom upwards 
upon a smooth, hard, level plot of ground, 
well sprinkled with sand, lets the soft bricks 
slide out. Then he carries back the mould 
dips it in water to keep the mortar from 
adhering to it, and places it on the table to 
to be filled again. While it is being filled, 


he carries away another mould which was 
filled during his absence. 
It seems to me a very slow ope- 


Jairus. 
ration. 

T. Notso slow as you imagine ; but it 
was necessary that I should be slow in the 
description. Skilful workmen will mould, 
and spread on the ground, many thousands 
in a day. 

When they have dried long enough, they 
are collected and piled up, in a particular 
manner, to form a kiln. Perhaps I ought 
to say that care is required after they are 
moulded to secure them from the rain, 
which would greatly injure them. 

Brick-kilns are of different sizes, according 
to the number of brick they contain, Some- 
times the number is not less than 300,000, 
They are arranged, usually, in the form of 
a parallelogram or long square, and piled 
one above another in tiers or rows, not 80 
compactly, however, but what the heat of 
the fire, to be afterwards kindled, can pene- 
trate. 

In ‘aying the lower tiers a number of 
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arches or >vens are formed, extending from 


one side o* the kiln to the other, and large 4, 


enough to receive wood with convenience 
—say a foot and a half wide at the bottom, 
and nearly two feet high. The kiln now 
burning at Roxbury has fourteen of these 
arches, and when the fire is very hot they 
present a curious appearance in the night. 
The fire must be watched, and the heat 
kept up, for several days, constantly. Brick 
burning is a-very laborious business, and 
withal very expensive; for it takes a great 
deal of wood; which in the vicinity of 
Boston is, you know, very expensive. 

Jairus. How long are the brick in burn- 
ing, so as to become bard enough ? 

T. I am unable to tell you. About 
eight days, in general; though something 
depends, I believe, on the size of the kiln, 
and the intenseness of the heat. However, 
there is such a thing as having the heat too 
great ; and in that case, the brick are not so 
good, and sometimes those around the arch- 
es become melted ; or so far melted as to be 
misshapen and deformed. 

Jairus. 1 wonder if melted brick has 
any resemblance to glass; for I should 
think it might have. 

T. Not much. The bricks are only great- 
ly shrunk, and darker, or colored. Or at 
most, they only present a substance a little 
like the blacksmith’s cinders. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 
A QUESTION TO OUR OLDEST READERS, 
Way could a man, if a heavy anvil were 
placed upon his chest, allow a severe blow 
to be given to the anvil with a hammer, and 
bear it with impunity ? 
Because the force of the blow, from the 
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hammer, would be diffused through the 
bstance of the anvil, and the man would 
scarcely feel it. 


TO THE CHILDREN WHO READ PARLEY’S 
MAGAZINE. 


My youne Frienps; 


I have a rule to lay down for you, 
this week ; but it is a short one, and easily 
remembered. My father taught it to me, 
more than thirty years ago, and I have al- 
ways found it true. It is this: “ Honesty is 
always the best policy.” 

The following fable, from a school book 
called the Young Reader, will forcib/y illus- 
trate the truth and the importance of this rule. 


Honestus Woodman’s cottage stood 
Just by the margin of a wood, 
Through which a river, deep and slow, 
By old trees shaded, used to flow. 

He was not rich, this Mr. Woodman ; 
But yet, he was an honest, good man, 
Who got his living by his labor ; 

And Mr. Cheat-him was his neighbor. 


The little Woodmans, though ‘twas cool,— 
For it was now quite late in autumn— 

Went daily to a distant school, 

Where a good lady came and taught them 
Their summer jackets, patched and thin, 
(For Mrs. Woodman did not patch ill :) 
Were buttoned up close to the chin: 

And each, because he had no satchel, 
Carried his slate beneath his arm, 

That nothing hard might scratch or knock it ; 
While nuts and apples, from the farm, 

And his “ Young Reader,” stuffed his pocket 


One morning Mr. Woodman rose ; 
Went out ; and, by his reddening nose, 
Finding it colder grew and colder, 

He took his axe upon his shoulder ; 
For, in such keen and frosty weather, 


His family, if kept together, 
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Wou.d almost freeze, and that he knew well, 


Without a good supply of fuel. ” 


So out he went, and, near the brook, 

His stand beside a tree he took. 
"T'was large—one of the largest oaks— 
And long the sturdy Woodman’s strokes, 
As on its trunk with force they fell, 
Through all the forest echoed well 


At last, a good deal out of breath, 
Though not, as boys say, “ tired to ueath ”’ 
Honestus Woodman thought it best 
To stop a little while, and rest. 

But turning to sit down, he tripped 
Against his axe and in it slipped,— 
Down, down it sunk : his axe was gone 
And thus, aloud, he made his moan. 

“ Alas! alas! my axe is lost! 

An axe I valued as a brother ! 

An axe that so much money cost! 


Ah. me! where shall I get another! 


Perhaps my readers ought to know, 

That these things happened long ago, 

(If e’er they happened) in old times 

That poets tell of in their rhymes,— 

When sylphs rode round on every breeze, 
When oreads danced on cliff and mountain, 
When dryads dwelt in hollow trees, 

And naiads lived in brook and fountain. 


Now, when the water-nymph that drunk 
The wave where Woodman’s axe had sunk, 
Heard his lament, she took her clothes, 
And put them on, and gently rose ; 

And, when she saw him looking at her, 
She asked him what could be the matter. 
He told her frankly all about it: 

“‘ My friend,” said she, “ I do not doubt it, 
I heard it plunge ; and, though it lies 
Below the reach of mortal eyes, 

Be of good courage ! never mind it! 

I'll down, and see if I can find it.” 


fhe sank :—almost as quick as thought 
She rose again, and with her brought 
An axe of silver. The rich prize 


She held up before Woodman’s eyes, 
And, with a smile and courtsey, 

“Ts this the axe you lost ?’’ said she. 
**Oh, no!”’ said he, and shook his head 
‘* Well, then,” the smiling naiad said, 
“ Here, on the bank, let this remain, 
And I'll go down and try again.” 


She sank ; and, instantly, behold, 

Up came she, with an axe of gold ! 
Pure, solid gold—the helve—the head 
“Is this the axe you lost ?”’ she said. 
“Oh, no, no, no!” the man replied, 

“ This is not my old axe’’—and sighed 
* This is of very different ore, 

And worth, no doubt, a great deal more, 
And much more brightly does it shine, 
But 'tis not mine—no, ‘tis not mine.”’ 


“ Indeed !”’ said she, “ well, let this lie 
With that one, and once more I'll try.” 
She sunk :—she rose above the tide. 

“ Ay! that is my axe :’’ Woodman cried, 
As soon as she could raise and show it: 


«| know it is,”’ said she, “‘ I know it: 

I thought your honesty to try ; 

And since you cannot tell a lie, 

At least, sir, since you have not told one, 
The steel, the silver axe, and gold one 
Are all your own: to all the three 
You're welcome, for your honesty.” 


She ceased, and sunk ; and Woodman gave 

His last look at the closing wave, 

Then homeward sped. His neighbor Cheat 
him 

Chanced, ere he reached his home, to meet 
hin ; 

And, having seen the precious load, 

And learned by whom it was hestowed, 

He thought he’d go and lose his axe. 

So, following in his neighbor's tracks, 

He reached the tree, without once stopping, 

That Mr. Woodman had been chopping. 

He cut away awhile, then stopped— 

And, looking round, his axe he dropped 
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Into the strearn Down, down it went 
And down sat Cheat-him to lament ; 

In loud and welf dissembled tone, 
Repeating Woodman’s very moan, 


“Alas! alas ! my axe is lost ! 

Anaxe | valued as a brother ' 

An axe that so much money cost ! 

Ah, ne! where shall I get another !” 
Scarce had he finished, when, behold 
From the deep stream, that was so cold, 
By this time, that it almost froze, 

The beauteous Water-spirit rose. 

She asked him why so loud he cried ; 
He answered—“ Qh, in this deep tide 
I've lost an axe, ma'am, that I prize ; 
Ay—as I do my very eyes. 

And, as the weather is so cold, 

And I am getting rather old, 

I fear to plunge into this river : 

The thought ’s enough to make me shiver! 
My axe! ah, sadly shall I rue it, 

Ifsome one will not help me to it ; 

Can you not, now, my dear, good naiad, 
Go down and get the axe that I had?” 
“T'll see,” replied the naiad fair. 

She sunk :—she rose . and, high in air, 
Held up an axe of purest gold. 
“Ay—that ’s my axe,’’ said he. 


. “ Hold! Hold,” 
The Genius of the river cried, 
“Tam not cheated though you've lied 
This axe is mine ; as for your own, 
Which you so piteously bemoan, 
Ifever you again would view it, 
No doubt, you'll find it where you threw it: 
Mine I shall lay up, on my shelf; 
And you may dive for yours, yourself.” 


Is not honesty the best policy? Boys 
and girls, what think you? Yours, &c. 
Pepacoeur RaMBLER. 





The gentle hand leads the elephant, him- 
self, by a hair 
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THE FLYCATCHER, 


Is a most beautiful bird. Its bill is flatted 
at its base, almost triangular, and notched 
at the end of the upper mandible. The 
base of the bill is said, also, to be set with 
bristles. The food of this bird consists of 
flies, and other winged insects. 

The picture represents the Pied Fly- 
catcher. It is about five inches long. Its 
bill, legs, back and tail, and the top of its 
head are black. The forehead and all the 
under parts of the body are white. Where 
the male is black, however, the female is 
brown ; and she has, besides, no white on 
her forehead. 





RAMBLES OF RICHARD ROVER. 
Cuap. IV. 
Adventures —A Disappointment —An escape— Modes 
of travelling in the country--Set out for Columbia. 


I spent two or three days in Charleston, 
one of which was Sunday. There was a 
Jewish synagogue in Charleston, and having 
always been very anxious to see the Jewish 
mode of worship, I thought within myself; 
Now I shall have a fine opportunity. 

So when Sunday morning came, my friend 
and I inquired for a Jewish synagogue 
We soon found it; but what were our feel- 
ings, when we came to be told, (what we 
knew before if we had only kept our 
thoughts about us) that the Jewish sabbath 
was Saturday. So we gave up the pursuit 
and went to another church. 
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While we were in Charleston, gazing 
about, alone, we were beset with many of 
those temptations to evil, to which young 
men, glowing with curiosity,.who have 
never before visited a city, are peculiarly 
exposed. But we remembered a word of 
advice which we used to read in a celebrat- 
ea school book; “ Every one should mind 
his own business,” and gave heed to it; and 
it was well we did. For thus, after being 
preserved, by our kind Father in heaven, 
from shipwreck at sea, we escaped a worse 
than shipwreck on the land! 

But now we wished to go to Columbia, 
about 120 miles to the northwestward. 
“How shall we go?” was the question. 
There were no stages; and the steamboat 
which ran between the two places, had to 
perform a very circuitous journey ; and be- 
sides, the fare was very high. ‘There were 
many different roads but they all went 
through a flat marshy country, much of 
which, at this season, was covered with 
water ; sometimes to the depth of several 
feet. Those who attempted to walk found 
it difficult, and it was currently reported, 
were, in some instances, obliged to swim. 
Besides, each of us had a travelling trunk, 
as well as other baggage. We finally adopt- 
ed the following plan. 

There were many countrymen in Charles- 
ton who had come down from the upper 
country to market with large wagons load- 
ed with cotton, who made it their business 
to carry back such loading as they could 
obtain. But they-seldom carried travellers 
themselves. Indeed there were usually no 
room nor accommodations. We could do 
no better than to put our baggage into their 
wagons and travel along with them, and 
fare as they did. 

Towards sunset of the third day after 


LARGE AMERICAN TREES. 
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our arrival in Charleston, we set (ut on our 
journey. I was so feeble, after my long 
sea sickness, that I could but just drag my- 
self along; but my friend was in better 
health, and did much to encourage me, 
Our caravan made a very sorry appearance, 
This I will endeavor to describe in the next 
chapter. Yours, &c. Ricuarp Rover, | 





LARGE AMERICAN TREES. 


Names of Trees. Place. Feet in circumference. 
Sycamore, Ohio, - - - 60 
do. N.Y. - - ove @® 
do. Penn. - - o  @ 
Cypress, S.C. - - - 
Poplar, Va..*' : - 
Pine, Penn. - - - 36 
White Pine, do. - - - 30 
do. Upper Canad - 
Red Oak, Penn. - . - 36 
White Oak, N.J. - - - 34 
Live Oak, S.C. - - - 32 
Oak, N.C. - - - 25 
Charter Oak, Conn. - - 22 
Chestnut, Penn. - - - 30 
Cedar, Canada - - 24 
Black Walnut, Penn. - - - 22 
Elm, Mass. (Roxbury) - 29 
do. do. (Boston) - 2 
do. do. (Northampton) 22 
do. do. (Springfield) 23 
do. RI. - - - 24 
do. Conn. - - - 4 
Hickory, Ken. - - - 17 
Ash, do. - - 17 
Apple, Mass, (Roxbury) 12 
do. Penn. - - - 10 
Cherry, do. - - - 44 
do. Mass. (Salem) — - 8 
Alder, Canada pnt % 74 
Thorn Penn. . o 
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VISIT TO ROME. No. IX. 


Obelisks—Raising one of these—Their antiquity—Bad 
taste. 

Rome, at one period contained from nine 
to fifteen important aqueducts. Among 
the most maguificent of these is the Clau- 
dian aqueduct, whose lofty arches of stone 
stand at the walls of Rome, an everlast- 
ing monument of her power and splendor. 

This mighty work, which was carried 
through the hills and across the valleys 
of Latium for a distance of 50 miles, termi- 
nated at this spot, where it is joined by the 
brick arches of the aqueduct of Nero, which 
supplied his fountains, lakes, baths and all 
the luxuries of the gardens of his Golden 
House. 

For nearly four centuries after the build- 
ing of Rome, the inhabitants had no water, 
except what the Tiber and the natural 
springs supplied. At that period, ’ owever, 
Appius Claucius Caecus, the Consul, after 
he had constructed the Appian Way, built 
the first aqueduct, which conveyed a stream 
of water into the city, from a distance of 
eleven imiles. Thirty years afterwards 
another was built, the expense of which 
was paid by spoils taken from king Pyrr- 
hus, 

The Martian aqueduct, the ruins of which 
still remain, was built 125 years before 
Chris. 1 have already mentioned the 
Claudian aqueduct. There are several 
others whose history is interesting; but I 
must describe the obelisks. 

The obelisks were destined to perpetuate 
the memory of Egyptian kings, whose very 
existence is now forgotten. They were 
brought to Rome to swell the triumph of 
some of the emperors. 

So great was the task of raising these obe- 
‘isks from the ground, after they had been 
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brought to Rome, that, in one instance, the 
work required several years of preparation. 
Men of science all over Europe were con- 
sulted on the best means of accomplishing it. 
It required an incredible number of laborers 
and horses to set the engines in motion, 
after every thing was ready. Nor was it 
until they had strained their muscles and 
nerves in making 52 unsuccessful efforts, 
that this mighty obelisk was raised from 
the earth and swung in the air. Then the 
shouts of assembled thousands rent the air; 
cannon were fired ; and all the bells of the 
city rang to testify the public joy. This 
was the first obelisk that was ever seen in 
Rome. Itis also the first that strikes the 
eye of a stranger on entering the city. It 
stands in what is called the ‘Piazza del 
Popolo,’ 

There is another huge obelisk in Rome, 
and of very great antiquity. It was evident- 
ly formed in Thebes in Egypt, at least 
3,500 years ago. Another stump of one, 
which was originally very high, is standing. 
This stump, itself, is 100 feet high. ‘These 
huge pillars were each cut out of a single 
block of granite. 

I might also mention a number of little 
obelisks ; one of which, in particular, stands 
upon the back of a marble elephant. But 
this placing them on the backs of animals, 
or on the tops of pedestals, is in bad taste. 
They ought to stand, as in ancient Egypt, 
on a platform of stone, raised only two or 
three steps from the ground. 

The Roman tombs are more interesting, 
to my mind, than the Egyptian obelisks. 
These were next visited. But to give you 
a full account of these and the catacombs, 
will, of itself, require a very long letter 


Envy never enriches. 
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LAZY WABIT ABOUT BOOKS. 


~—smash went the leaves of a book, 
as I sat in a mechanic’s reading room, one 
day; and [ started up to see what the matter 
was. Mr, L. had taken a book from the 
counter, and seated himself opposite to me, 
to peruse it; when finding some of the 
leaves uncut, without looking round for a 
paper-knife, he was forcing them open with 
the side of his hand. Sometimes, he was 
quite successful; but at others, the leaves 
were separated so irregularly that the jagged 
edges extended quite into the print, and in- 
jured the book, 

The gentleman was a stranger to me, and 
I was unwilling to say any thing; but I 
dislike, exceedingly, this careless, lazy habit 
of separating book leaves. It is bad enough 
when the book is our own; but it is much 
worse when it belongs to another :—worse 
still when it belongs to a library or public 
reading room. 

I hope no one who reads this magazine 
ever tears open the leaves of a new book, 
as Mr. L. did. A clean caseknife, or a 
common paper-knife, of wood, horn, bone, 
or ivory, is the best. 





THE BEAR AND THE TEA-KETTLE. 


Hard pressed by hunger, a bear one day 
ventured into the door-yard of a dwelling 
house, and the gate happened to close after 
him. Before any one discovered him, he 
had found a tea-kettle full of boiling water, 
which the lady had just placed outside of 
the door, and applied his nose to it. Find- 
ing that the heat of the kettle gave him 
pain he was enraged at it, and immediately 
seizing it in his paws, he pressed it to his 
breast, with all his might, as if to squeeze it 
to death ; but the more he pressed, the more 


it burnt him. His terrible growling, now 
brought the family together, as well as sey- 
eral of the neighbors; and the latter, with 
their muskets soon destroyed him. To this 
day, however, it is the custom in the neigh- 
borhood, where any one gets into trouble by 
his own folly, to call him “ the bear and the 
tea-kettle.” 





An apoLoeue. One day a friend put into 
my hand a piece of scented clay. I took it 
and said to it; Art thou musk or ambergns; 
for I am charmed with thy perfume? It 
answered ; “I was a dirty piece of clay, but 
after being sometime in the company of 
the rose, the sweet qualities of my compan- 
ion were communicated to me. Had it not 
been for this, I should still have been no- 
thing but a bit of clay as I appear to be.” 





Penknives. Passing through Washing 
ton street, in Boston, the other day, I sawa 
penknife at a shop window, containing 2 
blades. But at a late exhibition of Irish 
manufactures, in Dublin, a penknife was 
presented containing 873 blades. ‘The man- 
ufacturer obtained the premium of a gold 
medal, worth fifty guineas, for it. 





MORE GERMAN PROVERBS. 


Do not sell the bear skin, before you have 
fairly caught the bear. 

Don’t talk of a halter in company of & 
person whose father was hanged. 

Often reckoning makes long friends. 

Every one measures other people’s corms 
by his own bushel. 

Every thing is the worse for wearing. 

Fat stomachs make lean faces. 















PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


SAILING CHARIOT. 


STEPHINUS’S METHOD 














OF SAILING ON LAND. 









































THE SAILING CHARIOT. 


The wind, which has been of so mucno 
service on the ocean, has for ages been used 
for machinery on shore, such as the work- 
ing of mills, &c. Some persons have 
thought it might also be used to propel 
carriages on land. 

During the last century, Stephinus, of 
Scheveling, in Holland, constructed a char- 
jot, on wheels, to be impelled by the wind. 
The velocity of this carriage was so great 
that when the wind was fair, it would carry 
eight or ten persons from Scheveling to 
Putten, a distance of forty-two English 
Vou. mu, 20 





miles, in two hours. This: was about the 
rapidity of modern passenger cars, on rail- 
roads, 

The engraving presents: a view of Ste- 
phinus’s Sailing Chariot. The body of i 
is in the form of a beat; the axletrees are 
longer, and the wheels farther apart, than 
in ordinary carriages. ‘The body is driven 
before the wind by the sails, guided by a 
rudder. 

Carriages of this kind are said to be very 
frequent in China; and in any wide, leve. 
country, must be both pleasant and profit 
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LETTERS ABOUT BOSTON 


able. The great inconvenience attending 
the machine is, that it can only go in the 
direction the wind blows, and even not 
‘then, unless it blows strong; so that after 
you have proceeded a part of your way on 
your journey, if the wind should fail or 
change, you must either wait or travel on 
foot. 

The Hollanders have small vessels some- 
what of this description, which carry one 
or two persons on the ice, having a sledge 
at the bottom, instead of wheels ; and being 
made in the form of a boat, if the ice 
should break, the passengers are secured 
from drowning. 





LETTERS ABOUT BOSTON, 


FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 


Dear GEORGE; 


I have seen markets mm many of our 
principal cities and towns throughout the 
United States; but I never saw any thing 
which will half equal the Faneuil Hall 
Market. 

Tt was built in the year 1825. 
white granite, throughout, and very beauti- 


Tt is of 


ful. TI am much afraid I shall fail to de- 
‘scribe it to you, so that you can get a cor- 
rect idea of its structure ; but I will try. 

It is 535 feet long and 50 broad, hav- 
ing acentre building 744 by 55 feet, pro- 
jecting a little beyond the main building. 
The wings are of course 173 feet in length. 
Their height is two stories, of about 14 feet 
each. The porticoes consist of 4 columns 
34 feet in diameter at the base, and 2 feet 
10 inches at the neck. The main building 
is finished with a Grecian cornice, 16 inch- 
es in depth and 21 inches projection, work- 
ed in granite. The height of the wings, 
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from the sidewalk to the top of the cornice, 
is 31 feet. The roof is slated. 

The whole edifice is supported by a base 
of blue granite brought from the quarries 
in Quincy. The doors and windows are 
arched. The building is approached by 
six steps of easy ascent. Hach wing has 
six doors. On the south front are four 
doorways opening to staircases, leading to 
the second story, in the centre of which js 
a hall, 70 feet by 50, having a dome, in the 
crown of which is an elliptical opening, 14 
by 12 feet, through which is seen the sky- 
light, and part of the outer dome. The 
whole height of the hall, to the opening, or 
eye of the dome, is 46 feet. Each wing is 
divided into two halls, by a brick partition. 

But to return to the lower or first story. 
The principal entrances are from the eas 
and west porticoes, which communicate 
with a kind of aisle or open space running 
through the whole length of the building, 
from portico to portico. On each side of 
this space, or aisle, is what may be properly 
considered as the market. It is divided 
into 128 stalls, and occupied nearly as fol- 
lows, viz. 14 for mutton, lamb, veal and 
poultry ; 2 for poultry and venison ; 19 for 
pork, lamb, butter, and poultry ; 45 for beef; 
4 for butter and cheese; 19 for vegetables, 
and 20 for fish. The meat occupies one 
end of the market, and the fish the other. 

The stalls are opened at a certain hour 
in the morning, and closed at a certain hour 
of the evening. There is a large clock 
near the middle of the market which in- 
forms them when to close. The by-laws or 
rules are also usually posted up in various 
parts of the building. 

The meat market is one of the best i» 
the world. Some of the southern markets 
afford a greater variety of fish. Of vegetables 
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] douvt whether the best markets in the 
United States, though several of them ure 
highly excellent, can furnish a better supply, 
either as regards variety or quality. 

Yours, &c. 











ANCIENT BOOKS. 


“Tf they had books in ancient times, what 
sort of books were they?” you will say. 
They were written books. They had no 
other. “But had they paper?” No; not 
like ours. ‘They wrote on a great variety 
of substances ; such as brick, wood, stone 
and ivory, and plates of lead or copper. 
Some of these, they coated over with wax, 
and wrote on the wax with the point of an 
iron pen. In later times they wrote on 
leaves of the palm tree, and the thin bark of 
lime, ash, maple, and elm trees. These 
leaves or pieces of bark, were glued or 
fastened together. These they rolled up, 
and the rolls were called books. 

One of the most common substances to 
write upon, was the leaves of the papyrus, 
asort of reed; from which the word paper 
was taken. They also wrote on parchment, 


ANCIENT BOOKS.—HOW TO DO GOOD. 


or the skins of animals dried and polished 
Probably the books of the Old Testament, 
which were the “Scriptures,” out of which 
the Jews read, were chiefly of parchment. 

They wrote across the book, from the 
right hand to the left, in the contrary way 
from what we do, and just as many eastern 
nations do, at the present time. ‘To open 
a book was to unroll it with the left hand, 
as you see in the engraving. When they 
had read the pages they had opened, and 
wished to read the next page, they rolled 
up with the right hand what they had read 
and unrolled farther with the left. 





HOW TO DO GOOD. 


[ We had the promise of a communica- 
tion from the juvenile author of the follow- 
ing article, many months ago. It seems 
that he has had reasons for delay. For 
ourselves, we are glad to get so good an 
article at any time, and have concluded to 
insert it, without altering hardly a word. 
There was but one orthographical error, 
in the whole of it. We most earnestly 
hope that some of our young readers will 
reply to it. The subject is worth discus- 
sing. | 
Mr. Eprror, 

I have been prevented from fulfilling my 
engagement before this, by having many 
things to attend to. [ have long wished 
for an opportunity of speaking about doing 
good, but I fear J can accomplish but little. 
I believe that as beings placed in so respon- 
sible a situation as we are, it is our duty te 
improve one another, and to do good to 
others, as well as to do right ourselves. I 
believe, too, that doing good is a great 
source of happiness and improvement; and 
at any rate, we find it inculcated in the 
Scriptures. 





HOW TO DO GOOD. 


To those advanced in life, there is a wide 
field for exertion, but in youth, there are 
difficulties in the way. The more advanc- 
ed have wealth at their command, or in the 
circle of business objects for benevolence 
frequently resent themselves. But to the 
young there are not those means, or what 
there are, remain unimproved. I believe 
that this neglect arises from no deficiency 
of the will, but from the want of co-opera- 
tion, from ignorance of their powers, or 
from that indifference to others which the 
present state of society, with all its cus- 
toms and fashions, too often inspires. If 


something were undertaken which would 
engage the energies and activity of the 
young, and at the same time interest them, 
it would be accomplished. 

Some people seem to think that youth 
was intended for a stage of preparation for 
maturer life; but where a power of useful- 


ness is given, it seems to me it was intended 
to be used. I would not have the young 
begin to mingle in the affairs of business, or 
employ themselves in those things which 
belong to men; for of course, without 
knowledge and experience, they would fail. 
But let them exert themselves, and they will 
be able to do something. 

I think that the female part of the com- 
munity, at this age of life have greater re- 
sources, as to works of benevolence, than 
boys. The quiet employments of older 
years are attainable by them, before the 
noisy pursuits of men can be entered upon 
by the other sex. 

I have considered, a good deal, the diffi- 
culties, both of associations, and of private 
endeavors. It seems to me that the former 
will succeed best, though there are many 
objections to them. There would not be 
that co-operation of heart and hand which 
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is So important, in a society. Among boys, 
there is such a difference of feeling, of 
thought, and of spirit, as to make me think, 
at times, that any attempts at benevolence, 
conducted by them, in a body, must fail. 

But on the other hand, how useless it js to 
expect the young to carry on an undertaking 
alone, without encouragement, and with. 
out counsel. The excitement of numbers 
would be wanting, and indifference would 
grow upon a mind which had been once 
awakened, and no more would be done, in 
the end, than is done. now. I believe that 
in a society there would be the force of 
example, the benefit of divided labor, and 
the effective power of combination. 

I have thought of one plan, which it 
seems to me will answer the two-fold pur- 
pose of doing good to ourselves and to 
others, better than any thing else. If a 
sufficient number of boys could |e found 
who would join a society, paying a certain 
subscription annually to engage a room, 
and obtain books, engravings, and a cabinet 
of natural history, the object would be at- 
tained. The collection would increase 
every year, and be the source of amusement 
and benefit to the young of another genera- 
tion, as well as to our own. I would have 
it a room to which the young might resort 
for the purpose of reading and amusement. 

If parents would consider this, and aid it, 
there would be no difficulty at all ; and an 
Institution would be formed calculated to 
interest and improve the young to a great 
extent, and which would continue to in- 
crease perpetually, in its good effects. 
There would be in it none of the difficulties 
which would exist in other kinds of associa- 
tions; and it would do good by preserving 
union and peace. 

I wish that some of your subscribers 
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would write about this subject, and give 
their opinions concerning it, and I will 
soon write something more. 


E. G. O. 








THE OWL. 

Here is the representation of a long ear- 
ed Owl. There are several varieties of the 
Owl, and the different varieties are of very 
different sizes. As it is with the cat and 
some other animals, the eyes of the owl 


re so constructed that it can see very well 
\the dark. 





THE MACAW. 


The Macaw is a sort of Parrot, and in- 
habits the warm regions of Asia, Africa, 
and America. There are at least three 
kinds of them; the Blue and Yellow, the 
Deep Blue, and the Green. The engraving 
represents the Blue and Yellow Macaw. 





LESSONS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 






























The upper parts of the body of this bird 
are of a most exquisitely glossy and spark- 
ling azure ; the under parts are of a rich and 
vivid yellow ; the cheeks are marked with 
three lines of small black feathers, on a 
white ground, and tinted with flesh color. 
The throat is ornamented with a fine stripe 
or collar, of a greenish black ; and the feath- 
ers on the head are of a green hue, partak- 
ing, in a considerable degree, of yellow. 

The Macaws are larger than common 
parrots, and equally beautiful. Their chief 
food, before they are tamed, is fruits and 
berries. They use their hooked bills, both 
in climbing and in eating. 





LESSONS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
No. II. 

What evil greater than getting whipped, 
can grow out of the practice of arriving late 
at school ? 

1. You make the teacher trouble. When 
the house is well warmed, in the morning, 
and the hour of nine o’clock has arrived, 
the teacher wishes to close the doors, and 
have every thing quiet. Perhaps a class 
begins to read. Well, they have scarcely 
begun, before Harry comes in, leading Jane 
and Samuel. The opened door lets in a 
stream of cold air, and perhaps a quantity 
of snow. The scholars look away from 
their books, to see who has arrived; and 
some of them lose their places. Harry, 
who belongs to the class, now interrupts 
the reading by a dispute with Richard 
about precedence ; — insisting that he is 
“above Richard.” The teacher has hardly 
settled the question before Jane who had 
waited for Richard at the pond, till her 
fingers were almost frozen, has warmed 
them so rapidly at the fire, that they begin 
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to ache, and she cries. Now they ache 
harder, and she roars lustily, so that the 
whole school is disturbed, and the exercises 
hindered. Perhaps, too, Harry is’ calied to 
an account for his tardiness; and then the 
whole school is hindered several minutes 
longer. 

2. You occasion great waste of time. Sup- 
pose you hinder the master and the whole 
school —for the scholars will look away 
from their books to see what is going on 
—suppose, I say, you hinder them all only 
five minutes. Now if the school consists 
of 60 scholars, and every one loses five 
minutes, the whole loss of time is 300 min- 
utes ; or five hours. I leave it to you to say 
for yourselves whether it is not a sore evil 
to cause a loss of 300 minutes of that valua- 
ble time which God our Father deals out to 
us to use, just for the pleasure of a little slid- 
ing.—Do not think, however, that I have 
any objection to the sliding, in itself, if done 
at a prope~ time. 

3. You are unkind to your parents. They 
wish you to go directly to school, and please 
the teacher, and behave well, and do all in 
your power to make yourselves and the 
school respectable. They furnish you with 
schol house, and books, and teacher, and 
clothes, and food ; and they expect you will 
learn to read and write, and behave proper- 
ly. They expect you to acquire good habits 
and good feelings. And is it not the height 
of unkindness in you to disappoint them, 
just for the sake of yielding to a momentary 
gratification ? 

When will boys and girls learn to deny 
themselves those things which their par- 
ents and teachers do not wish them to have, 
or do? When will they learn to do what 
their consciences—those monitors within 
them—say is right, and avoid what their 


consciences tell them is wrong ?—-Of one 
thing you may be certain, young reader, 
you never can be very useful in the world, 
or very happy, till you have learned all this, 
Do not think that becoming men and women 
in size, merely, will make you happy. Un- 
less you learn to govern yourselves, and do 
and be, and feel right, your misery will in- 
crease, at least as fast as the size of your 
bodies ; and probably much faster. 





THE SHEPHERD. 

A shepherd of Asia Minor was one day 
feeding his flock by the sea side, when the 
stillness and smoothness of the water tempt. 
ed him to leave his business, and set up for 
a merchant. So he sold his flock, hireda 
vessel, procured a cargo of figs, got them 
on board, and sailed for a western port. 
But a storm soon arose, and at length be- 
came so violent, that they were obliged to 
throw the ship’s cargo all overboard, to save 
themselves. The figs were of course lost 
among the rest, and their owner, discourag- 
ed with such il] success returned to his old 
trade again. 

It happened one day, that he was tending 
his flock of sheep upon the very same 
coast again ; and the sea again presented the 
same tempting appearance as formerly. The 
shepherd surveyed it for a moment; and 
remembering his former adventure; “ Yes, 
yes;” says he, “you want another cargo of 


figs! ” 





MORE GERMAN PROVERBS. 
Forgiveness and smiles are the best re- 
venge. 
Gamesters and racehorses never last ong. 
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CAT’S 


Wuat boy that has traversed the swamps 
and meadows of New England has not seen 
the cat’s tail? But did one person in a 
thousand, ever think of its being used for 
vod? Yet the Cossacks and some other 
tribes of the East, eat it with as much eager- 
uess as we do asparagus. The stalks are 
bound into little bundles for the market, in 
the same manner. They peel off the outer 
skin, and select near the root of the plant a 
tender white part of the stem, which, for the 
length of about eighteen inches, affords a 
crisp, cooling, and very pleasant article of 
food. 

This plant is found native in ponds, ditches, 
and marshy places, and by the side of brooks 
and rivers, in all parts of the world. 





TO THE CHILDREN WHO READ PARLEY’S 
MAGAZINE. 


LETTER II, 
My youne Frienps, 
Perhaps you are growing tired of my 
visits, and prefer your play or something 
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TAIL. 


else, to my letter. Be that as it may, I hope 
you will think about the things I shall tell 
you, and if so, you may be made happier 
and wiser thereby. At longest, you will live 
but a short time in the world, and it is very 
desirable that you should be happy while 
here, and be prepared to be happy hereafter. 
Many children think but a little about death, 
and a life beyond the grave, and some con- 
sider themselves too young, or too ignorant 
to attend to this subject. ‘To show you the 
danger of this, I will tell you a serious story, 
though a true one. 

In , Vermont, there lived two boys, 
whom I shall call James and Moses. They 
had joined a class who were engaged ir 
writing compositions on subjects taken from 
the Bible. As they were returning home 
from a meeting, at which their compositions 
were read, they conversed on the question 
whether they were prepared to be happy after 
death. Both concluded, they had never 
thought as much about it as they ought, and 
that they would study the Bible as much as 
possible during the summer, and in the fali 











WISHING TO BE RICH. 


promised each other that they would begin 
to serve their Creator. They parted, and 
each went home. 

Moses wrote his composition, and applied 
himself to reading the New Testament, dur- 
ing his leisure time, that week. The day of 
the meeting returned, and all, except Moses, 
were assembled. When they had nearly 
finished the exercises, news was brought 
into the meeting, that Moses was dead! In 
coming from his work in the meadow, he 
had fallen from the bridge into the river, and 
was drowned! 

Let me ask you, my young readers, is it 
not very dangerous to neglect obeying God, 
who has said, “ My son, give me thy heart,” 
and who makes the gracious promise, “Those 
that seek me early, shall find me?” 

For the present, dear children, farewell. 
I hope to visit you again hereafter. 

Yours, &c. 
Pepagoaur RaMBLER. 





WISHING TO BE RICH. 


I wish I was as rich as Victory Tomlinson, 
said Mr. J .rdan, one day, rather peevishly. 

Why, sir, what would you do, if you 
were ? said Milo. 

Mr.J Do? I would do nothing, I war- 


rant you. That is the very thing, Milo. If 
I was worth $100,060, as Victory Tomlin- 
son is, J ’d no jonger make a slave of myself 
by hard work. 

M. But Mr. Tomlinson works. No man 
works harder. He scarcely finds time to 
eat, drink, or sleep. If you were as rich as 
he, how do you know but you should do the 
same ? 

Mr. J. I know I should not. Do you 
think I would be such a fool? 
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M. I don’t pretend to say, what you 
would do, sir; but I only say that Mr T'om. 
linson works hard, and always has done; as 
hard as any man in town. And he is now 
more than 70 years old. And other rich 
men work, too, for any thing that I can see, 
as hard as poor men. How do they get 
their wealth, but by hard work ? 

Mr. J. ‘True, the greater part of what we 
call rich men, here in the country, do get 
their property by their own exertions; but 
it is not so with all. If you go into our 
cities, you will find many rich people who 
do not labor at any employment; and never 
did. Their property came to them from 
rich friends, or was got by contrivance. 
They never worked for it. 

M. And how do they enjoy life ? 

Mr. J. Oh, finely; I assure you. They 
live on the richest food, and drink the 
choicest wines, and ride about, and take 
some comfort in the world. And Victory 
Tomlinson might do this, if he would. The 
fault is all his own. 

M. I have never seen but one of thes 
city rich men who do not labor. But if he 
is a fair specimen of the whole, I should not 
care to see another. Mr. Sampson lives on 
rich food, and choice wine, and rides about, 
and takes his “ comfort,” as you call it. But 
I mind he has to go to the “springs” once 
a year, for his health. And I mind, too, that 
when he gets out of his carriage he can 
hardly walk, on account of a dreadful lame- 
ness in his feet—the gout, I believe it is. 
More than this, Mr. Pitkin, his neighbor, 
says he cannot sleep more than half of 
the night; nor eat with any comfort: that 
he is almost always in pain, and restless, and 
has a bad appetite.—I do n’t know how it 8 
with others; but I am sure I should prefet 
to labor, rather than be like Mr. Sampson 
























































AMPHITHEATRE AT POMPEII. 








AMPHITHEATRE AT POMPEII. 


You have heard of the ancient city of 
Pompeii, I suppose ; how in about 50 years 
after the death of our Savior, during a ter- 
rible eruption of Mount Vesuvius, it was so 
completely buried under a shower of stones 
and cinders, that the place where it stood 
was hardly known, till the year 1755. You 
have, perhaps, read about its being excavat- 
ed. since that time; and what curiosities 
have been found. 

Among the rest are the remains of the 
ancient theatres, and amphitheatres. The 
later were oval buildings, in the centre of 
which, public amusements were held, and 
round the outside were seats for the spec- 
tators. ‘There were ranges or rows of seats, 
one above another. 

The engraving is a plan of the amphi- 


theatre at Pompeii. It had seats enough 
to accommodate more than 10,000 people, 
besides room for many to stand. It was 
430 feet long and 335 broad. 

You will find the word Podium twice re- 
peated, in the engraving. It refers to the 
parapet or elevation, on which scats were 
placed. The rena is the part of the am 
phitheatre where the amusements or eom- 
bats took place. 

Pompeii was about 12 miles S. FB. of 
Naples. The city was built of volcanic 
matter, thrown out of Vesuvius; and the 
streets were paved with lava. Hercula- 
neum, another city not far distant, was over- 
whelmed at the same time with Pomper. 
and has recently been excavated in a sim’ 
lar manner. 











BIBLE STORIES. 


BIBLE STORIES —NO. III. 
ON HOSPITALITY. 

I will now tell you about the hospitality 
of Publius, the Roman governor of Malta, 
Have you never read the story ? 

About sixty years after the birth of Christ, 
a ship bound from Alexandria to Italy, by 
the way of Asia Minor, with 276 passen- 
gers on board, was wrecked on the coast of 
the island of Malta, (then called Melita) in 
the Mediterranean Sea. The vessel went 
to pieces, but the passengers every one of 
them got safe to land. ‘There, with the aid 
of the inhabitants, they kindled a fire, and 
dried and warmed themselves. In the 
mean tme the governor of the island hear- 
mg of their distress, invited them all to 
his house, and kindly entertained them at 
his own expense three days. This gover- 
nor’s name was Publius, and this conduct 
of his, my young reader, was genuine hes- 
pitality. 

Governor Publius could not have expect- 
ed any compensation from these poor ship- 
wrecked people. How could he? They 
had escaped from the wreck of their vessel 
by swimming, some with, and some with- 
out a piece of plank or broken timber, and 
they could not, surely, have carried much 
property with them. Some, probably, had 
a little money in their pockets, but that 
must have been their all. Besides, the 
Bible speaks of Publius’s conduct as if he 
had no idea of being rewarded for his kind- 
ness. No; it was genuine hospitality ; and 
you will find it sometimes existing among 
the most ignorant savages. 

Nor was this all. A wise and good gov- 
ernor always has great influence over the 
people whom he governs. Malta at that 
time did not contain, we are told, but about 
12,000 inhabitants—say as many as there 
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are in Salem in Massachusetts, or New 
Haven in Connecticut—and these appear 
to have been poor. Yet they kindly kept 
the whole ship’s crew three months, and 
not satisfied with this, they furnished them, 
when they departed, with provision for 
their voyage to Rome. 

Now it is very likely that the hospitality 
of Gov. Publius led to all this, by the noble 
example he set. Three months would be 
a long time for the people of Salem, (if they 
were as poor as those of Malta,) to board 
276 strangers. Only think of it! It would 
be a boarder to every eight or ten families, 
during the whole time. Or it would be 
nearly a fortnight’s board to every family. 

We learn two things from this story 
First, we learn the nature of genuine hos- 
pitality. Secondly, We learn what a bles- 
sing a good governor is; and what an in- 
fluence, for good, he may exert over his 


people. 





LARGE S#eELL FIsnH. 


[The Boston Mercantile Journal contains 
the following curious account. | 

The large shell fish, Chima gigas, found 
in the Indian seas and the Pacific Ocean, 
with a shell three feet or more in length, 
yields food enough to dine a hundred men 
at once. We have seen one-half of the 
shell set in a neat mahogany frame, and 
used for a kitchen sink, and a neat, beautiful 
article it was too. 





Good to begin well ; better to end well. 
Hasty climbers often have sudden falls 
He is rich who owes nothing. 

He lives long that lives well. 
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315 ABOUT HAMMOCKS AND PANNIERS. 





The hammock, or hanging bed, is much 
used in the West Indies and South America. 
Its use was learned of the native Indians, 
especially the Caraibes, or Caribbees. Some- 
thing of the kind is also used in vessels at 
sea. 

Hammocks, as the Caraibes themselves 
use them, are made of coarse cotton cloth; 
and are six or seven feet long, and twelve 
or fourteen wide. Each end is ornament- 
ed with cords, which they call ribands ; they 
are two and a half or three feet long, twist- 
ed, and well made. Ali the cords, at each 
end, are jomed together, and form loops, 
through which a long pole is put, in order 
to fasten the hammocks to the posts at the 
snles of the house, and to support the persons 
within them. They are usually painted 
red, with anatto, before they are used; and 
some are diversified with squares of black. 
They are wholly made by the women, for it 
would be thought a lasting disgrace for a 
manu among the Caraibes to stoop so low as 
to color or paint a hammock. 

Every morning when they rise from their 
hammocks, they wash themselves in the sea, 
or some river, and when the sun has dried 
them, they paint their bodies, from head to 
foot with anatto. They also make black 
streaks, with another kind of paint, on their 
facee 

The engraving at the beginning of this 
article repesents, very correctly, the Carai- 
bean hammocks, as they are hung up in 


their houses, 


Their houses are not left 
open at the sides, however. They are leit 
open in the engraving to show the shape 
&c. of the hammocks. 

The pannier, was a kind of basket much 
used by Caraibes, for various purposes, but 
particularly to keep their smallest and most 
valuable articles in, as ornaments, wearing 
apparel, &c. They were of various sizes 





the largest were three feet long by a foot 
and a half wide, and the smallest eight 
inches long by four wide. Their depth did 
not usually exceed ten inches. The top or 
cover of the pannier was of the same size as 
the bottom. When they went a voyage, 
the pannier was attached to the side of the 
boat. 





THE YOUNG CHEMIST. No. VIII. 
ACIDS AND ALKALIES. 

Almost every one, I suppose, knows that 
the word acid, means sour. An acid, then, 
is a sour thing; and all substances, whether 
solid or liquid, which have a sour taste, 
contain an acid. Sometimes a thing con- 
tains several sorts of acids, but sometimes 
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only one. Oranges and lemons contain two 
or three kinds of acid, such as the malic, 
the citric, and perhaps the tartaric acids ;— 
vinegar, on the contrary, contains but one 
acid ; the acetic acid. . 

I might stop here to give you a list of all 
the acids which are known, in the world; 
and to tell you what they are found in. But 
you would not remember them, if I should. 
So we will proceed in another manner. 

If you take a radish, scrape off the blue 
part into water, and let it stand for some 
time, till the color of the water in which the 
radish was put, begins to have a bluish ap- 
pearance, and then pour some vinegar into 
it, the liquor will become red. It will be 
the same thing if you pour in the juice of 
lemons, or limes, or sour apples; or indeed 
any other acid, whatever.—If you scrape the 
blue part of cabbage, or potatoe, or any 
other blue vegetable substance into water, 
and pour in your acid, te same change will 
be produced. 

We may now, then, form a rule, which I 
wish you to remember. It is this. Acids 
turn the blue color of vegetables to a red. 
This is one of the most important laws or 
rules of Chemistry. 

There is another list of substances, almost 
as nuraerous as the acids; but very different 
in their character. Instead of being sour, 
they have a sharp, biting, or pungent taste. 
Pearlash is one of them; and I could name 
several others. They are called alkalies. 
Now if you dissolve one of these alkalies in 
water, and pour this, instead of the acid, into 
the blue radish or cabbage juice, it changes 
#, at once; not to a red, buta green color. 
Or if you first turn the radish juice red, as 
before, and afterwards pour in your solution 
of alkali, the same change to green will take 
place. 
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Here then we come to another law of 
chemistry, viz. Alkalies will change the blue 
colors of vegetables to a green. Or if you 
think you can remember it better, you may 
put the two rules together, and say thus; 
“The blue color of vegetables is turned red 
by acids, and green by alkalies.” 

In commencing these experiments in 
chemistry with very young children, it will 
be well, after you have proceeded one step 
and changed the blue solution of radish to 
a red color with the acid, to let it stand 
till the next day, and perhaps for two or 
three days. A child will make greater 
progress in the end, by so doing, than by 
being hurried from one thing to another, 
without having time given him to fix any 
thing firmly in his mind. 

Whether you study these lessons in the 
magazine by yourself, or teach them to your 
younger brothers and sisters, let me advise 
you, by all means, to make the experiments, 
It will cost little or nothing; and will afford 
you much entertainment. 
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Cuap. V. 
Our company—The ‘camping ground ’—Lightwood— 
A siugular sort of beds—Pine needles— New troubles 
—Burning and freezing—A misfortune. 


I told you in my last letter, that we left 
Charleston near sunset. Our course at first, 
was nearly north, taking what is called the 
middle road to Columbia. You would have 
laughed at the singular appearance we 


made. I will attempt to describe it. 

Our train consisted of several wagons; 
some drawn by mules, and others by horses. 
The wagons were very large and heavy, 
and covered with a coarse cloth. Each waa 
under the care of two persons, a man and 8 
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boy. They were of Dutch descent, and 
lived year the Santee river, beyond Colum- 
bia. Several pairs of horses or mules were 
harnessed to each wagon, and one beast to 
each wagon wore bells, One of the drivers 
— sometimes the boy, and sometimes the 
man—rode one of the horses, while the 
other trudged along on foot, at his side. 
My companion and myself followed behind, 
—now musing on our condition, now, per- 
haps for the first time after we left home, 
easting a thought back to the land of our 
fathers. 

It was now growing dark. Where are 
we to put up? asked my companion and I, 
as modestly as we could. “We shall soon 
come to the camping ground ;” said our 
Dutchman. 

To the “camping ground” we according- 
ly soon came. It was about five miles from 
Charleston. Our teams were driven into a 
large, thick, pine grove, a little way from the 
roadside, where the ground was tolerably 
dry; and arranged in a sort of circle around 
a spot that looked like a place where they 
had been accustomed to burn charcoal. 
We soon learned that it was a spot where 
travellers were accustomed to lodge or en- 
camp; and when the weather was cold to 
build fires. 

While part of the company unharnessed 
and fed the horses, the rest went in pursuit 
of fallen wood for fuel. They soon collect- 
ed a quantity of dry pine,—lightwood, or 
lightud, as they called it—and built a huge 
fire. Then they took from their wagons a 
kettle, and made some coffee, for the south- 
ern people— many of them—can hardly 
make a meal, as they imagine, without 
coffee, 

Having regaled themselves with corn 
bread, (hoe cake) and bacon, and drank 
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their coffee ; the next thing was to prepare 
their beds. Each wagon carried a feather 
bed and a blanket. They spread the blanket 
on the ground, and lay down upon it, and 
then covered themselves with the bed. This, 
thought I, is an odd way of doing business; 
but I] soon found it was the custom of the 
Dutch people in that part of the country, 
generally, to sleep under the feather bed 
instead of upon it. 

You will wonder why these people slept 
out, in the woods. It was for three reasons. 
Ist. There were no public houses, or next 
to none, on the road. 2d. It was so very 
sickly in this low country that autumn, that 
it was almost impossible to get accommo- 
dations in a private dwelling. 3d. ‘The hon- 
est Dutchmen wanted to be economical, and 
save their money. 

While my companion and I were half 
disposed to smile at the oddity of their ar- 
rangements for sleeping, the question came 
across our minds; Where are we to sleep? 
We ventured to ask counsel of our Dutch 
friends. They would gladly have allowed 
us to sleep with them; but a single feather 
bed would not serve as a covering for more 
than two persons, So they advised us to 
collect pine needles— the dried leaves of the 
pine—and make ourselves a bed of them 
Necessity compelled us to follow their ad- 
vice; and we soon collected a large pile of 
the pine needles, and laid ourselves down 
for repose. 

We lay down, I said; but it was not so 
easy to sleep. The Dutchmen were alter- 
nately lying down and getting up again, till 
nearly midnight. Sometimes they were 
telling stories, and laughing and shouting, 
sometimes they were dancing; and some- 
times hallooing at their horses—“ Pied,” 
“Jim,” “ Larry,” &c.:—for every horse haa 
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WINTER.—WANDERINGS IN THE EAST. 


familiar name. Our friends had New Eng- 
land rum on board their wagons, and we 
could not help thinking, by their noise and 
tricks, and antic gestures, that they removed 
some of it, to lighten their loads. 

But we had other troubles, It was now 
near the end of October, there were smart 
frosts in these low stagnant grounds, and 
the air was not only very damp and chilly, 
but really cold. This made our situation 
rather uncomfortable. Our “pine needle ” 
beds did not keep us warm. We turned 
first one side to the fire, and then the other ; 
and while one half the body was greatly 
heated, the other was almost frozen. How- 
ever, the night passed away, at length. The 
only strange thing that happened, was, that 
by getting too near the fire, I burnt a large 
hole in my coat. But a hole in the skin, 
equally large, would have been a more 
serious evil. Yours, &c. 

Ricnarp Rover. 


WINTER. 
Stern winter cometh, with his frozen breath, 
And brow all lowering, and black with storm; 
He shaketh from his locks the blights of death, 
And darkness mantleth round his awful form. 
He walks, in terror, on the deep, dark sea, 
And with him go his ministers of wrath, 
Which sweeping onward, uncontrolled, and free, 
Fling fearful ruin round their rapid path. 
He sitteth, snow-robed, on an icy throne, 
That rises beetling o'er the northern pole ;— 
He looketh: lo! the world is all his own, 
And joy shoots wildly through his horrid soul. 
But the spring will come, 
And the glad young year, 
And the soft green fields 
Fresh flowers shal] wear. 
And the blue skies laugh, 
And the earth be gay, 


“ 


And the sun go forth, 
On his joyous way. 
And the redbreast chirp, 
And the skylark sing, 
And the soul of the world 
Shall be glad in the spring. 
Mount Hope Gazette, 





WANDERINGS IN THE EAST. 
Cuap. V. 
Elephant Stories—Arrack—How to save our sixpences 

We were now in the land of the noble 
elephant—where he is used as the servant 
of man. Here, too, they have the famous 
elephant hunts, of which I suppose you 
have often read. I never witnessed one of 
them; and that is not all, 1 never wished 
to do so. They are too cruel for me; for 
though a sailor, I lave feeling; and I well 
know that beasts have feeling too.—But an 
incident occurred, one day, as we were 
travelling along, at a considerable distance 
from Surat, on the western side of the 
Gaut Mountains, which I think is worth 
relating. 

As we were crossing a wide barren plain, 
having with us a powerful elephant, we 
came to a spacious well, just as another 
elephant with his keeper on his back came 
up too. This man had provided his beast 
with g bucket to dip the water with, and 1 
was hung on his proboscis, or trunk. Our 
elephant was not provided with one, s0 
what, think you, did the saucy fellow do? 
He seized the bucket and wrested it from 
the other, who was not so strong, and was 
about helping himself to water, when the 
other feeling himself insulted in a high de- 
gree, retired backward a few paces, then 
rushed forward with all his might and fair- 
ly pushed our stronger elephant into the 
well. 
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We labored for fourteen hours, before we 
could get him out, for the water was 20 feet 
below the level ground; and he seemed 
very nappy, and in no haste to come out. 
At length we procured fascines or fagots 
from a neighboring British encampment, 
which we lowered into the well, and the 
keeper then made the elephant understand 
that he was to pile them under him till it 
raised him to the top. He worked very 
well for some hours; but when he found he 
was gradually losing the pleasures of his 
delicious bath he refused to work, and it 
was only by coaxing him and procuring 
plenty of Arrack,* that he could be induced 
to finish his work. 

Austin told me another curious aneedote 
of the sagacious elephant. A friend of his, 
inthe army, once had occasion to cross the 
Jumna, a branch of the Ganges, with a de- 
tachment of soldiers and some young cam- 
els, in a flat bottomed boat. ‘The camels 
were afraid to get into the boat, upon which 
one of them called his elephant to assist. 
The elephant put on a furious appearance, 
trumpeted with his proboscis, shook his ears, 
roared, struck the ground to the right and 
left, and blew the dust in clouds towards 
them, which so frightened the poor camels 
that they bolted into the boat in a hurry, as 
the least of two evils. When they had done 





*Arrack is a spirituous liquor prepared from 
rice. It is often made into a sort of punch, and 
tie people of the east like it, but I don’t. Indeed 
Tam a little proud to say that since the days of 
temperance came on, I have entirely ‘* swung off,? 
and now use no sort of drink but water and coffee; 
Lio you think 
we lose any thing by it? Do you? On the contrary 
we are gainers. We are healthier and happier; 
and what to some of us is a matter of considera- 
ble consequence, when we are on sore we save our 
sixpences. 


and half my shipmates do the same. 


BLANKET. 


this, the elephant quietly but triumpbantly 
walked back again to his post. 


———— 
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An Acep Buanxtt. A little boy about 
six months old, in the neighborhood of 
Boston, was carried to church to be bap- 
tized, the other day, wrapped in a blanket 
which once belonged to the family of the 
Cottons; and was brought, by Mr. John 
Cotton, from England to this place, 199 
years ago. The material of which it is 
formed appears to be of the kind sometimes 
called cotton flannel; but the cotton furze, 
or nap, is nearly worn off. The body of 
the cloth is still tolerably good, and may last, 
with care, another century. 


INSECTS IN SOLID WOOD 

Atmost every body has heard of toads 
being found imbedded in solid blocks of 
stone, but it is less common to find living 
animals in solid blocks of dry wood. 

A clerk in a court had often been almost 
frightened, during his labors, by the sound 
of something like what superstitious people 
call the death watch, evidently pretty near his 
desk. The desk had been in the court 
house many years, and was made of very 
hard wood. 

One day, while his attention was particu- 
larly attracted by this ticking noise, he dis- 
covered that the sound actually came from 
the desk, and while he was looking, he saw 
something, very small, sticking out, at a smal. 
hole in the wood. Taking his penknife, he 
enlarged the hole, and judge of his surprise 
to find in the solid wood an insect closely im- 
bedded. It was ofthe most beautiful colors, 
but very small.—Is it not strange that life ca 
continue under such circumstances ? 
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SLEIGHING,. 

The bells are jingling—Winter now 

With his bright livery clothes the ground ; 
And o’er the bright new fallen snow 

The merry bells are jingling round.” 

Here go—men, women, and children, 
masters and scholars, all in good humor and 
great glee—even the little prattlers of the 
infant schools come in for their share of the 
sport, not forgetting the old dog Rover.— 
There they go, rattle and clatter,—every eye 
beaming with joy, while rude Boreas is 
pinching their noses until they cry with the 
cold, at the same time they are roaring with 
merriment. Well, we old folks must not for- 
get how much we enjoyed such sport when 
young, and how readily,when school children, 
we would cling to the back of some clever 
old gentleman’s sleigh, and listen to his kind 
salutation of “ well boy, do you love to ride ?” 

But the march of improvement has very 
properly placed the little lads and lasses 
inside of gay painted Omnibuses, instead of 
hanging on behind, and of course made them 
more comfortable and genteel, and we trust 
that this thing will be remembered by all 
those happy school children who go to 
“foreign parts” on asleighing frolic. 

But is there not good reason to fear that 
sleighing is dreaded by horses? ‘The rapid, 
and furious driving witnessed in our streets 
every day, betokens any thing but rational 
enjoyment, and smacks so much of the 
drunken sailor, that these heroes of the whip 
and spur are classed in rather unenviable 
company by every candid and liberal mind. 

On the Sabbath, their display is not to be 
overlooked. Howshocking that the day and 
very hours of worship should be profaned to 
such a degree that every one going to, or 
coming from the house of prayer, is grossly 
annoyed, and many are treated in a most 
brutal mannez. 
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The practice of frightening helpless fg 
males and children into the snow bank, every 
time some careless driver chooses to show 
off his want of manners, is unpardonable, 


and can never proceed from a gentleman, or’ 


one having the slightest claim to gallantry 
or tenderness. 

There is no surer mark of ill manners, 
than this furious dashing along the street, 
regardless of male or female, old or young, 
whether in sleighs or wheel carriages. But 
in the winter, especially when there is some 
depth of snow, such conduct is savage be- 
yond patient endurance. 





CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS. 

Waar tremendous racket is that in the 
kitchen, Henry, among the boys? Go softly 
to the door, Henry, and see. 

Oh father, Dick and Pomp are mimicking 
a drunken man! Do goand see for yourself 

Mr. Wheeler accordingly stepped without 
noise to the door, and was surprised to find 
his whole gang of servants (colored people) 
indu.ging in the most unbounded mirth to 
see Dick and Pomp, two of their number, 
mimicking somebody whom they had lately 
seen intoxicated, and whom he found from 
a few words which they dropped, to be him- 
self! They aped his drunken fits, most 
exactly ; now reeling and staggering; now 
nodding and hiccuping; and in the next 
breath, perhaps sallying, and tumbling. 

Doubly ashamed, both on his own account 
and that of his son, who by this time began 
to look pale and retreat from the scene, the 
repentant Marylander made a last firm re 
solve, to become a sober man; and he never 
afterwards broke his resolution. He is now 
the joy, instead of the grief and the terror of 
his wife and family, and of the whole neigh- 
borhood. 
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WHY CANNOT MEN FLY? 


THE FLYING PHILOSOPHER. 
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WHY CANNOT MEN FLY? 


“I nave vuften wondered,” said Charles, 
“why men cannot fly. All that is needed 
for this purpose—so it seems to me—is a 
pair of artificial wings, made of some very 
light material. With these wings, if I had 
@ pair, away I would go, over the tops of 
the highest houses, and the tallest trees,” 

But stay a little, Charles; for you are sail- 

Vou. i. 21 


ing quite too fast. Do you not know that 


the experiment has been tried again and 
again, but always without success; and that 
several persons have been much injured in 
their attempts? 

Here is a picture. I know not what it is 
intended to represent ; but I suppose it must 


be one of these flying experiments. The 
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man appears to have a sort of oalloon over 
his head, fastened to a belt around his waist ; 
and in his hands something like wings. The 
balloon, I suppose, is to lift him up from the 
ground, and the wings to propel him along. 

Have I judged right, think you, about the 
picture ?—* But why may not a person sail 
in this way?” Oh, he may undoubtedly, 
but he must go, always, with the wind; 
never against it. Do you think he could 
propel a great balloon against the wind, by 
means of two little wings? Besides, if the 
balloon lifts him up, what is to pull him 
down, whenever he wishes to descend? Or 
is he to let the gas out of the balloon, when 
he wishes to descend, by means of a valve 
and a cord, as those who travel in balloons 
1:0? In the latter case, it would not be flying, 
but simply travelling in a balloon; and the 
traveller might as well get into a car, just as 
the aeronauts do, and lay aside his wings 
as useless. 





STORY OF RALPH ROGERS, 
OR THE END OF DROLLERY. 


Tue following story, with a few variations, 
is copied from the London Weekly Visitor. 
We suppose it is a fiction, but it is neverthe- 
less interesting. Mankind are created to 
laugh, no doubt, as well as to weep. The 
error of Ralph was that he carried his 
laughing to excess ; which is very great folly. 

Ralph Rogers was an old man when I 
was a voy and though time had legibly 
wrnrcen three score years and ten on his 
brow, and omy a few scattered gray hairs 
atraggled down on each side of his head, 
yet was he as merry in his heart, and as full 
of laughter, as the youngest boy amongst 
us. So much accustomed was he to indulge 
ia mirth, that his face had settled into an 


appearance of pleasantry, his small spark 
ling eye seemed on the watch for something 
comical, and his whole appearance was that 
of a man on the eve of a fit of laughter. 

Ralph Rogers had one of the best seats 
and the snuggest corner at every merry- 
making. His droll remarks, his comical 
tales, and above all his laughing song, made 
him a welcome guest among the most light 
hearted of his neighbors. 

One winter’s night old Ralph was seated 
in the arm chair in the chimney corner, at 
the house of Burton, the carpenter, where a 
few friends had assembled to feast on the 
occasion of his birth-day. The table had 
been cleared, the party had gathered round 
the fire ; and a large brown jug, in the shape 
of a Jaughing old man, with a pipe in one 
hand and a glass in the other, was filled to 
the very brim with the carpenter’s best ale. 
The black kitten was playing with a ball of 
white worsted under the table, the clock 
was ticking at the far corner of the room, 
and a print of the battle of the Boyne hung 
against the wall; but neither the print, the 
clock, nor the kitten were regarded, for 
every ear and every eye were directed to- 
wards Ralph Rogers, who was just about to 
begin his laughing song. 

Old Ra!ph had repeated this song, in the 
course of his life, twenty times over to the 
same party with undiminished interest, and 
on this occasion every one seemed as anx 
ious to hear it again as though they had 
never heard it before. In this song, the 
singer, at the end of every verse, had to 
break out intoa fit of laughter. When Ralph 
Rogers began to sing, his face shone bright- 
ly ; but whether it was occasioned by the ale 
which he had taken, or by the cheerful blaze 
of the fire, it would be hard to determine. 

Ralph sang with uncommon glee, and 
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managed the laughing part with uncommon 
success. At first he tittered, then burst out 
into a loud horse laugh; at another time he 
held his sides as though he was exhausted 
with his mirth, and all so naturally that the 
whole party was entertained beyond mea- 
sure. At the moment, however, when Ralph 
was giving one of his loudest bursts of 
laughter, he stopped suddenly, his face grew 
deadly pale, his eyes appeared fixed in one 
direction, and it was clear that his whole 
frame was wrenched with agony. Whether 
the contortions with which he had exercised 
his body, in his riotous mirth, had brought 
on spasms, or whether the visitation spraug 
from any other cause I know not; but poor 
old Ralph Rogers was carried away from 
the place of festivity with little hope of his 
life, and his laughter was thus in a moment 
turned into mourning. 

Men value a horse for his swiftness, and a 
tree on account of the fruit which it bears; 
but when the horse has lost his swiftness he 
is valued no longer, and when the tree ceases 
to bear fruit, it is displaced to make room 
for another. It was the same with Ralph 
Rogers; his drollery had bound him to his 
friends, but when his mirth and laughter 
were exchanged for sighing and tears, no 
one sought his company. As the butterfly 
that revels in the beam is broken by the 
storm, so the buoyant spirit of Ralph Rogers 
broke down beneath the weight of his af- 
fliction. He could look back on a life of 
laughter, but that would not protect him 
from a death of sorrow. 

Had poor Rogers, instead of wasting his 
manhood in idle conceits, and unseemly 
merriment, read, with an humble and in- 
quiring mind, the gospel of truth, and laid 
up stores of consolation for the hour of af- 
fliction ; nay, had he, even a the eleventh 


hour, in his old age, sought the Savior of 
sinners with all his heart, he would, doubt- 
less, have found pardon and peace, a present 
help in time of trouble, and a bright pros- 
pect of a glorious immortality. Alas! poor 
Rogers languished, neglected, on his bed of 
sickness. His past fun and drollery availed 
him nothing. He sank rapidly to the grave, 
and closed a life of laughter by a death of 
despair. 
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Cuap. VI. 
Morning—Breakfast—Carolina springs—The country— 

The houses—Slavery—People sickly—Oranges and 

limes—Persimmons. 

WE rose early in the morning, not because 
we were sufficiently rested, but because it 
was time to prepare for our journey. After 
eating a few mouthfuls of breakfast, we 
went to the “spring” and drank some water. 
I have not yet told you that almost all the 
water in this part of the United States is 
very bad; being muddy or half stagnant; 
and that what the people call springs are 
nothing but places in some brook or creek, 
where the water has motion enough to ren 
der it clear. We had taken a quantity of 
ginger with us to mix with our water, to 
prevent its injuring our stomachs; but if 
I were to travel in the same country again, I 
should never do so. 1 should drink of the 
water often, but very sparingly, rather than 
trust to any mixtures. 

When our company and their horses and 


mules had breakfasted, and every thing was 


in readiness, we resumed our journey. When 


we first began to move, I was so weak that, 


I thought I could not possibly walk a mile. 
But having dragged myself along one mile 
I found myself no worse for it; so I pec 
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severed through the day, and we travelled 
about twenty miles, 

Our course was through a flat country, 
half wilderness and half cultivated, with 
here and there a small cotton or rice field, 
and occasionally, at long intervals, a house. 
The houses were usually at a great distance 
from the road, sometimes quite out of sight; 
and we only knew when we were opposite 
to them by the gates and lanes which led 
towards them ; or the barking of a pack of 
saucy dogs, who ran a quarter of a mile or 
half a mile, to meet us and fly at us. 

This day we witnessed something of sla- 
very. Wesaw many colored people at work 
in the fields, who when viewed at a distance, 
had more the appearance of stumps than of 
men and women, except that now and then 
they moved a little. When about 15 miles 
from Charleston, and, we were told, near 
the place of President Jackson’s nativity, we 
saw a great number of slaves employed in 
puilding a new road.—Did I say employed? 
They were hardly so. While threatened by 
their overseers, or smarting under a blow 
of the whip, they would throw a few shovel 
fulls of dirt or mud; but as soon as the 
overseer’s back was turned towards them, 
they did little or nothing. Some of the 
women were preparing the dinner, at fires 
built by the road side. This consisted of 
rice ;—say two thirds of a pint, after it was 
boiled, to each. 

The people of the country were very 
sickly. We scarcely found a house, when- 
ever we inquired, but what contained one 
or more persons sick with bilious fever. 
Sometimes nearly a whole family was sick 
at once; and those who called themselves 
well, looked as yellow as if they were really 
sick. 

To describe our various encampments for 


the night would be useless, as .t would oniy 
be to repeat, again and again, what has al- 
ready been told. We slept in the fields of 
woods five nights before we reached Colum- 
bia, and always by a fire composed of pine 
knots, logs, or limbs. 

In describing Charleston, I forgot to 
mention the oranges and limes which I saw 
growing in the gardens. They were not so 
large or so fine as those which come from 
warmer countries. A little way from Charles- 
ton I first saw the persimmon. It is a tree 
of middling size, and in shape has a consid- 
erable resemblance to the white walnut. 
It bears a kind of plum, a little larger than 
a horse plum. ‘Until perfectly ripe, it is one 
of the most bitter things in the world; and 
it never gets ripe till frost comes. After 
one or two sharp frosts, the persimmons turn 
yellow, and become soft, and drop from the 
trees. They are now as sweet, almost, as 4 
lump of sugar; and dissolve in the mouth 
almost as easily. Eaten in small quantities, 
they are, like most other sweet fruits, whole- 
some cnoveh: but eaten in large quantities, 
they are apt to clog and derange the stomach. 
I ate them so freely as to make my stomach 
very acid; and I did not wholly get over 
the effects produced, in a week. 

Yours, &c. 
Ricnarp Rove. 





Tue First Circunatine Liprary 3 
said to have been collected at Cesarea, by 
Pamphilus, a presbyter, about A. D. 300. 
Traces of this library remain, at Paris, and 
other places to this day. It consisted of 
30,000 volumes. The books appear to have 
been chiefly religious, and were lent out to 
those who were religiously disposed. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE GOLDFINCH. 








THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE GOLDFINCH. 


A FABLE. 


We were, at first, rather unwilling to 
show our young readers such a picture as 
this; for we are opposed to cages, especially 
to all cages for birds. We know very well 
how common it is, in many places, to keep 
birds in this way for the sake of their plum- 
age or their songs; but this must not prevent 
us from speaking against the custom, and 
begging children not to imitate it, let those 
who will, set them an example. But why 
then show such a picture? Because along 
with the picture we can give a very good 
story. It isa German fable, paraphrased. 

A father brought two cages to his son, 
each containing a bird. One was the Gold- 
finch, and the other the Nightingale. These 
birds the littlhe boy had never before seen. 
“Theodore,” said the father, “look at these 
birds, and see if you can tell by their ap- 
pearance which sings the most sweetly.” 

Theodore gazed for a few moments, with 
delight, at the beautiful goldfinch, without 
hardly turning his eyes towards the homely 
nightingale. “Surely, my dear father,” said 
he, “1 can tell you, at once, which sings the 
best. It must be this one, with the golden 


breast and velvet head. As-for that brown, 
dirty little creature,” said he, turning, at last, 
to the nightingale, “I am almost certain he 
cannot sing well.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the father 
“That dirty little thing, as you call it, is the 
nightingale, of whose sweet songs you have 
ofien read and heard. The more beautiful 
goldfinch is not skilled at all in music.” 

“And now, Theodore,” he added, “ let me 
give you one piece of advice, which, if you 
retain it, will be of service to you, in your 
journey through the world. It is, not to 
trust too much in outward appearance. 
Beauty often proves but a mask to cover 
pride, conceit, and other bad qualities; al- 
though the world are usually ready to do 
homage to it, as you were when you first saw 
the goldfinch. In seeking a friend or com- 
panion, look for modesty, talent, and virtues ; 
and regard beauty as only of secondary con- 
sequence. If along with these qualities, you 
find beauty conjoined, so much the better 
But do not, by any means, make beauty your 
first object.” 
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AN INDIAN STRAINER. 

Amone the native Caraibes, a tribe of 
American Indians of whom we have spoken 
in a former number, a kin1 of strainer is 
sometimes used, of the singular shape rep- 
resented in the engraving. 

This strainer is six or seven feet long, and 
four or five inches in diameter. It is made 
of split flags, or the bark of a tree called the 
Latania, which appears to be a species of the 
trumpet tree. These flags, or strips of bark 
are woven, something Jike a stocking, so that 
the strainer may yield and enlarge in the 
middle when necessary. When filled with 
any thing which they wished to strain, and 
of course distended in the middle though at 
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the same time shortened, it was hung on the 
limb of a tree, with a basket of stones fast- 
ened to its bottom, which by tending to 
draw out or extend the strainer, and in this 
way to press upon the mass of contents it 
contained, effected the desired object. 

The use to which this kind of strainer is 
chiefly applied is in the pressing of cassava. 
Our young friends have already been told 
about the cassava root, and the tapioca which 
is made from it. The bark of the cassava 
roots, you know, is scraped or grated fine, 
much in the way in which we scrape horse 
radish. Then it is put into the strainer and 
pressed or strained, as before mentioned. 





GOOD NIGHT. 
BY MBS. HEMANS. 
Day is past! 
Stars have set their watch at last. 
Founts that through the deep woods flow 
Make sweet sounds, unheard till now, 


Flowers have shut with fading light ; 
Good night! 


Go to rest! 
Sleep sit dove-like on thy breast ' 
If within that secret cell 
One dark form of memory dwell, 


Be it mantled from thy sight— 
Good night! 


Juy be thine! 
Kind looks o’er thy slumbers shine ' 
Go, and in the spirit land 
Meet thy home's long parted band, 


Be their eyes all love and light— 
Good night! 


Peace to all! 
Dreams of heaven on mourners fall! 
Exile! o’er thy couch may gleams 
Pass from thine own mountains streams ; 


Bard ! away to worlds more bright— 
Good night ' 
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THE CANDLEBERRY MYRTLE, 


OR BAYBERRY BUSH. 


Waxing in the fields and groves, a few 
weeks since, at a place called the Hermitage, 
three miles south of Boston, I observed the 
bushes richly loaded, as it were, with fruit ; 
and on a close examination found them to 
be the candleberry. .This shrub is here 
from two or three to six feet high; but in 
some parts of the country, it reaches the 
height of ten or twelve feet. 

The berries, when they are ripe, have a 
striking resemblance, in their arrangement, 
to clusters of grapes, only they always grow 
around the stem. Besides, they are not 
much larger than pepper corns, and are of a 
bluish or slate color. Where the bushes are 
thick, and well laden with. fruit, their ap- 
pearance is very beautiful, as you may easily 


judge from the engraving and from the des- 
cription I have given. 

The tallow is found on the outside of the 
berries, and is obtained by boiling them in 
water; when the oil or tallow, being lighter 
than water, floats. On cooling, and becom- 
ing solid, it has a dirty blue color, and is 
about as hard as bees’ wax. Mixed with 
one fourth of its weight of tallow, and 
formed into candies, it burns with a clear, 
bright flame, and gives out a singular, but 
not unpleasant smell. 


In some places where the candleberry 


shrub greatly abounds, it is common to build 
a hut in the woods, in which whole families 
devote two or three weeks to boiling the 
berries and collecting the tallow. 
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LETTERS ABOUT BOSTON, 
ANCIENT MEN AND THINGS. 


Dear GEORGE; 

You urge me to give you an account of 
the ancient men and things in this city. 
This is asking a hard question, because I am 
acquainted with very few of the old men 
here. I shall be able, however, to mention 
a few ancient things. 

The only ancient man that I am acquaint- 
ed with is Mr. Jacob Kuhn. He is over 70 
years of age, and has been Messenger or 
Sergeant at Arms to the Legislature of this 
state, nearly 49 years. He is a very kind 
and affable old gentleman, and you would 
delight to converse with him. Harrison G. 
Otis, Esq., is another aged gentleman of 
this city who has been much distinguished 
in public life. 

It is almost 60 years since British troops 
occupied Boston, and yet you have only to 
go to the “common” to find the remains of 
a fortification which they threw up. On the 
north side of the common, a little west of 
the State House, stands the ancient mansion 
of that distinguished friend of liberty, John 
Hancock. It is a plain, yet neat stone build- 
ing, venerable for its years, but still more 
so from its having been the residence of 


one whose name is so dear to every Ameri- 
can 


At the north end of Tremont Street is an 


‘ancient wooden building with a small turret, 


now occupied as a dwelling, but formerly as 
an inn. Here it is said that General Wash- 
ington stopped when he first entered Bos- 
ton, early in the revolutionary war. 

There is one building in the northern part 
of the city which was built before the great 
fire in 1676. Of course it has stood 158 
years. It was at one time the residence of 
the Mathers. There is another ancient build- 


ing, now occupied as a feather store, which 
was built in 1680. 

The sign of the Blue Ball, at the corner 
of Union and Hanover Streets still marks 
house which claims toe honor of having 
been the place where Franklin was born; 
though the same honor is also claimed bya 
house in Milk or Franklin Street. 

In the same neighborhood with the ancient 
feather store which I have mentioned, are 
one or two more very ancient uildings 
One of these was once a favorite resort of 
Franklin, who was a relative of the family 
that resided there. 

There are also several other ancient build- 
ings in the city. In Prince Street isa 
window, the sight of which is worth a mile’s 
walk. It is only 18 inches by 12, with nine 
panes of glass, in leaden sashes. 

Between the State House and Somerset 
Street are some remains of the hill once 
universally known by the name of Beacon 
Hill. This eminence was 1384 feet above 
the level of the sea; or about 30 higher than 
the floor of the State House. It was as 
cended by flights of steps. On _ its top, 
where in old times the beacon stood, there 
was & monument to commemorate the prin- 
cipa! events of the revolution. It was 6 
feet high. 

I might tell you about the burial grounds. 
and the tombs of the Franklins ard me 
Mathers, and of many other highly distin 
guished families of Boston. I might speak 
of the statue of Washington, in the State 
House, and of many other curious things 
But I have said enough for one letter. You 


will hear from me again shortly. 
Yours, &c 





Giving to the poor, increases the store 
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THE EIGHT-DAY CLOCK. 
{Our readers will recollect, that in the article 
apout clocks in a late number, Mr. Harmer pro- 


mised his children some farther explanations. 
Well, here they are.] 


One evening, when the tea things had 
been cleared away, the lamp lighted, and 
Mr. Harmer’s family were happily settling 
their occupations for the evening, Frederick 
reminded his father of his promise to ex- 
plain those parts of the clock that he did 
not yet understand, adding; My little Sec- 
onds Clock, father, will prevent me from 
ever forgetting the movement of the pendu- 
fam and escapement wheel, and now I par- 
ticularly wish to know how the minute and 
hour hands are managed. 

Mr. Harmer told him, that he should have 
gieat pleasure in keeping his promise, and 
he placed on the table several sketches, 
which he had made on purpose te assist 
Frederick in understanding his explana- 
tions. 


2> 





THE MINUTE HAND. First of all, Fred. 
erick, said Mr. Harmer, I will show you 
how the minute hand goes once round in an 
hour, and you must not think of the hour 
hand at all, while 1 explain the minute 
hand: neither is it necessary to think any 
longer of the weight, as you understand 
thoroughly how it is that a weight pulls 
round the wheels. 

We have seen that the escapement 
wheel C goes once round in a minute. Now 
if the spindle of the escapement wheel C 
had a pinion, that is, a very little wheel C P 
fixed on it, and this pinion turned a great 
wheel G W 60 times as large as itself, the 
pinion and the escapement wheel would 
have to go round 60 times, while the large 
wheel went round once, 

And then, father, said Frederick, each 
time that the large wheel went round once, 
60 minutes, or one hour would pass. I see 
very plainly how the pinion, that is fixed on 
the escapement wheel spindle, would make 
the large wheel move, because the teeth of 
the pinion and the teeth of the large wheel 
fit into one another, therefore when the 
pinion turns round, it must move the great 
wheel. But father, a wheel 60 times, the 
size of the pinion, must be very large in- 
dee’ I should not have thought that com- 
mon clocks could have so large a wheel. 

Nor have they, Frederick, replied Mr. 
Harmer. A wheel 60 times the size of the 
smallest pinion, is found to be inconve- 
niently large, besides it would make the 
index or hand move the wrong way. The 
clock-makers, therefore, make use of two 
wheels, and two pinions in this manner: 
The spindle of the escapement wheel has & 
pinion C P of 6 teeth, turning in a wheel D 
of 60 teeth, making it go once round in 10 
minutes, because 60 is 10 times as much as 6 
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On the spindle of the 10 minute wheel 
D, is a pinion D P, having 12 teeth turning 
ina wheel E, of 72 teeth; and as 72 is 6 
times as much as 12, the wheel E, will be 6 
times as long going round as D P, that is 6 
times 10 minutes or 60 minutes. We will 
call this wheel, the 60 minute wheel, be- 
cause it may help us to remember it better. 

Then father, said Frederick, if a hand be 
fixed on the spindle of this 60 minute wheel, 
itwill go once round in an hour, pointing 
exactly to each minute as it goes round. 

Precisely, answered his father, in the 
same manner that the hand on your little 
seconds clock shows each second, and goes 
round once in a minute. 

If there were a hand fastened to the 
fpindle of the ten minute wheel, observed 
Frederick, it would travel round in ten 
minutes. But itis much more convenient 
to have the hand fixed on the spindle of the 
60 minute wheel. Now for the hour hand, 
father. 


Tue Hour Hanp. How long is the hour 
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once round 
in 60 minutes. 


hand going once round, George? said Mr 
Harmer to his youngest boy, who, nalf 
stretched across the table, with his chin 
resting on his hand, had been listening very 
attentively, but looking somewhat puzzled. 

Why, said George, one hour. 

Oh no, exclaimed Frederick, it is one 
hour going from 1 to 2 o’clock, another hour 
going from 2 to 3, and as there are 12 hours 
marked on the clock, it must be 12 hours 
going round once. 

Yes, said his father, that is twelve times as 
long as the minute hand; and now you 
shali see how that is contrived. 

On the spindle of the 60 minute wheel 
E, is slipped a little tube F, which fits it 
tolerably tight. At one end of this tube is 
fixed the minute hand, and at the other end 
the pinion G, turning a wheel H,—of three 
times the size and number of teeth as G, 
and of course three times as loag going 
round, as G. On the spindle of H is a 
pinion II P, turning a wheel I, of four times 
the size and number of teeth of H P, ane 
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therefore four times as long going round as 
H P, or H—now if I is four times as long 
going round as H, and H is 3 times as long 
going round -as G, I must be 12 times as 
long going round as G, because 3 times 4 is 
12—that is I is 12 hours going round. 


This 12 hour wheel, I, is fixed at one eng 
of a tube, K, that turns loosely on the tube 
F, and at the other end of the tube K, is 
fixed the hour hand, which consequently 
goes once round in twelve hours, and points 
to the hours as it goes round 





That loose tube, father, is a clever con- 
trivance, said Frederick, but why is the 
minute hand put on a tight tube ? 

His father told him that it was made 
tight in order that when the spindle turns, it 
may turn the tube with it; and that it was 
not fixed,in order that it might slip round 
the spindle : and thus when the clock is set, 
he minute and hour hands, with their 
wheels, H and I, may be moved backwards 
and forwards without turning the other 
wheels. 

Now I understand, said he, most parts of 
the clock, excepting how it is made to go for 
eight days with only one winding up, and 
how we are to wind up the weight without 
turning all the wheels backwards. There 
is no difficulty in understanding that if a 
string is wound round and round a spindle— 
and a weight tied to the end, the weight will 
keep pulling the wheels round, till the string 
is ull unwound, but I do not know in the 
lezst how this string is to be wound up. 


Then, said Mr. Harmer, suppose we et 
plain the winding up first. 

Wiypine ur tHE Crock. Suppose a 
wheel, L, with a round hole in its centre, 
is put rather loose on a round spindle, M, 
then it is quite clear that we can turn the 
spindle without turning the wheel. On the 
spindle M, is fixed a round piece of brass, 
N, called the barrel, round which the string 
is wound. At the end of the barrel, is fixed 
a wheel, O, with teeth shaped like a saw, 
called a ratchet wheel; and this ratchet 
wheel is placed close to the wheel L. On 
the wheel L is a little latch or click, P, 
which is gently pressed into the teeth of 
the ratchet wheel by the little spring @ 
Now if you look at the drawing, you Wi 
see, that as one side of the teeth is sloping, 
and the other side straight, when the spin- 
dle and barrel and ratchet wheel are turned 
in the direction of the arrow, the sloping 
side of the tooth easily pushes up the click, 
and passes by without turning the wheel 
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put as soon as you leave off winding, the 
weight pulls the straight side of the tooth 
against the click, and pulls the wheel round, 
and any other wheels connected with it. 

Now let us see how the clock is made to go 
eight days. On page 329 is a drawing, with 
all the parts of the clock put together. The 
pendulum is too long to be represented 
completely ; and therefore the top and 
bottom of it merely are shown. 

On the spindle of the 60 minute wheel, 
or as the clock makers call it, the one hour 
wheel, E, is a pinion, E P, having 8 teeth 
turning in the wheel L, which we have just 
described; this wheel has 80 teeth, that is 
10 times as many, and is consequently 
10 hours in going once round; if therefore 
the string is wound 20 times round the 
barrel, the clock will go 20 times 10 hours, 
that is, 200 hours, or 8 days and 8 hours. 
Are you satisfied that you understand it, 
Frederick ? 

Yes, father, I think I could explain it to 
you now, though not so well as you have 
explained it to me. I like the great drawing, 
because it seems to make one see 50 clearly 
at one view how the weight sets all the 
wheels going, from the barrel upwards to 


the escapement wheel; and how the pen- 
dulum regulates the time of their going 
from the escapement wheel down to the 


barrel. 

Frederick Harmer then pointed to each 
part, naming every wheel and pinion with 
their time of movement, and quite con- 
vinced Mr. Harmer that he thoroughly un- 
derstood the principles and arrangement of 
a clock. 





LESSONS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
No. III. 
ABOUT ASKING QUESTIONS. 

I have shown, in former lessons, that it is 
a great evil to be late at school. But there 
are a thousand other ways of making your 
instructor trouble. I have known school 
children who would ask questions, every five 
minutes, about something or other. At one 
time, they would ask to go to the fire; at 
another to get some water. Now they are 
too hot; and now, toocold Then, agam, 
they want a pencil, or a pen, or a book ; or 
they wish to walk out. 

Now I do not say that all these thirgs 
are not sometimes necessary. Genera ly 
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nowever, all boys and girls should have 
their books, pencils, &e. in their place, and 
not have them scattered about the room. 
And as for going to the fire, getting water, 
and going out, great care shvuld be taken 
not to do either of these very often. Wil- 
lian Johnson never asks a question of this 
kind once a month. 

Suppose Peter asks a question, of some 
sort, every five minutes; and suppose the 
school continues six hours a day, for five 
and a half days in the week, and forty-eight 
weeks in the year. This is 19,008 questions 
a year. Suppose again that there are fifty 
scholars, each of whom (and all have as 
good a right as Peter) asks this same num- 
ber. It would amount, in a year to 950,400 
questions. 

If the instructor should answer them all, 
and each question and answer, taken to- 
gether, should occupy but a quarter of a 
ninute of time, this would be, 237,600 min- 
utes, or 3,960 hours, or 660 days; reckoning 
a day at school only 6 hours. The instruc- 
tor would, at this rate, lose 660 days in a 
year, in hearing and answering questions. 

You laugh at the idea ut losing 660 days 
in a year, when there are only 365 to lose ; 
and well you may. But if the teacher had 
so many days to spend, and were to spend 
his time in the way I have mentioned, it 
would certainly take it all up. You see then 
how much time, if he had it, you might 
make the teacher lose. 

But suppose each of you should ask him 
a question every hour, which takes up— 
along with the answer—a quarter of a min- 
ute. You will say this is quite reasonable ; 
and every teacher could attend to one 
question an hour. But this would consume 
more than one-fifth of the time every day ; 
or in the whole 55 days yearly 


You should remember that the time 
which is spent in asking and answering 
questions in school often hinders not only 
you and the teacher, but the rest of the 
scholars. It is useless to say that they 
need not stop to hear what is going on; 
and that they ought to inind their studies, 
They will often stop, and you cannot help 
it. Suppose that upon an average half of 
them, in a school of 50 scholars, stop to 
hear every question that is asked. At only 
one question to each scholar in an hour, 
this amounts to 1,375 days of lost time 
annually, besides that of the instructor. 

Will you not learn, then, to ask as few 
questions as possible? Will you contribute 
to make your teacher lose 55 days a year, 
if in your power to help it? Will you be 
the means of a loss, to the whole school, of 
1,375 days of that precious time which God 
has given them, in which to learn how to 
be useful? = An Oxtp Scnoox Master 





TO MY SISTER. 
My sister! O, my sister! 
All other hearts may fail, 
As time and change, that visit all, 
Pass o’er them—like a gale, 
Dashing the silvery dews of morn, 
From violets of the vale : 


And mournfully, oh, mournfully, 
The hopes of younger years, 

May fall and leave me, one by one, 
In darkness and in tears, 

Till I shall be the bloomless tree, 
A desert region rears ; 


And nothing in that wilderness, 
Though thronged by living men 
No, nothing but the memory 
Of joys that once have been, 
Freshen my sultry soul, like airs 
From a fair Indian glen 
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Yet, sister! O, my sister ! 
Thou wilt not so forget 

To fan for me the sacred flame, 
In the fond bosom set 

When life was green. Love on! Love on! 
It burns, it thrills me yet! THarcHer. 








THE BUSTARD. 

This is among the largest of land birds. 
Some of the males (the above is a male) 
weigh from 25 to 30 pounds. It is found 
in different parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. , 

The Bustard frequents vast plains, has a 
ong neck, long legs, and feet well adapted 
to running. It travels, or rather runs, 
with very great swiftness. Some have been 
ready to class it with the Ostrich, to which 
it certainly has a slight resemblance, in its 
shape, and mode of travelling. The color, 
however, is different. ‘The head and neck 
are of a pale ashy hue; the breast and belly 
white; the back, wings and tail are marked 
with dashes of deep brown and black, on a 
polished nut colored ground. A tuft of 
long feathers grows from each side of the 
lower mandible. 


The male is furnished with a most singu- 
lar sack or pouch, situated in the front part 
of the neck, the entrance to which is under 
the tongue. It is capable of containing 
two quarts of water; some say more. It is 
supposed that in traversing those open 
plains, in which it delights to roam, it sup- 
plies itself with water from this reservoir 
Perhaps, too, it supplies the female with 
drink while sitting; or the young ones 
before they are able to reach the distant 
ponds. 

The female is but about half as large as 
the male. She lays her eggs in a hole in 
the ground. They are usually two in 
number. 





INSECT STRUCTUORF. 

It has been said that the pangs of dissolu- 
tion, are as great in an insect, “as when a 
giant dies.” Now I do not believe this. 
Some men certainly have more acute sen- 
sibilities than others, and I am quite of 
opinion that there is a difference in other 
animals; and also that most of the smaller 
animals, such as have jittle if any brains, 
suffer very little in death, compared with 
larger animals, 

But what then? Ought this considera- 
tion to harden our hearts towards them? 
Because the great Creator has dealt out to 
them a smaller measure of life, and a small- 
er amount of sensibility, shall I trifle with 
it? Because they have but little, shall I 
rob them of what they have ?— Quite the 
contrary. Let them live, unharmed, aad 
enjoy what they can, in the little time and 
narrow sphere which God hes given them. 

I was led to these remarks by an accident 
which occurred just now, at my window 
There was a very small insect on it, with 
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five long slender legs—say two inches long 
—and not larger than a hair. The weather 
was cold—and not knowing whether the 
insect was dead or alive, I took it up by one 
ef the legs, and it came off. The insect, 
aowever, was alive; and immediately mani- 
fested it by sprightly and apparently cheer- 
ful motions. I should not have known, by 
his actions, that any thing had happened to 
him, or hurt him. 

Still I felt pained at what I had done. He 
must be a cripple, thought I, through the 
whole of }‘s little life. I was still more 
pained when I found (for I had a micro- 
scope) that his legs, small as they were, con- 
tained something which answered the same 
purposes to him that, blood does to us, be- 
sides something like our muscles, tendons, 
joints, nerves, skin &c. In short there was 
as much workmanship displayed in forming 
the leg of this insect, though not larger than 
a hair, as in forming the leg, or even the 
trunk, of an elephant. Who, then, would 
wantonly destroy, or even injure any of 
these little specimens of the handiwork of 
the great Creator ? 





AT CHURCH, 


ON SULLIVAN’S ISLAND. 


Praise is around! 
The bounding waves swell on, 
Giving their rushing voices to their God, 
And ere, commingling with the deep, they’ve gone, 
Throw incense-foam abroad, 
With solemn sound. 


Praise on the winds! 
Borne on their countless tongues, 
They tell the story of creative power, 
While the wild music of their sacred songs, 
In many a shrub and flower 
A listener finds. 


Praise from the flower! 
Tho’ few and scattered here, 
Yet even here, among these sands they bloom; 


Like pious thoughts, when hearts are bleak and drear; 
o heaven they give their color and perfume, 


Their innocent dower. 


Praise from the bird! 
The garden songster wakes 
is long, rich notes of Sabbath minstrelsy— 
His stealthy step the white crane lightly takes, 
And the wild curlew floats on quietly, 
With wings scarce stirred. 


Praise from my soul! 
By holy prayer upborne, 
Come hither, Faith, that seeks the Deity, 
And Penitence, of earthly trappings shorn, 
And her best partner, gentle Charity, 
Me, still conte 


My prayer is this: 
Though tossed on time’s dark sea, 
‘Phat I may reach at length that blessea shore, 
Where waveless, passionless, yet free, 
The tumult of the world all o’er, 
We rest in bliss. Rose Bup. 





MEDDLING WITH GUNS. 

Do n’t meddle with that gun, Billy, said a 
careful mother one day; if it should go off, 
it would kill you. Billy assured his mother 
that the gun was not loaded, but he found it 
difficult to make her believe it would not 
“go off,” though there was nothing in it. 

You laugh, perhaps ; but it is no laughing 
matter. Shall I tell you what happened at 
South Boston, a little while ago? Jabez W. 
Wilson, a boy about fifteen years of age, 
carelessly discharged a loaded musket, with- 
out looking to see who was in the range of 
the shot, and dreadful to say, the contents of 
the gun went into the body of a Mr. Pierce, 
who died in a day or two. 

This killing of a person accidentally, is 
called homicide. The boy was committed to 
jail to await his trial. 

Reader, is it not better to be as fearful as 
Billy’s mother, than to have such sad acci- 
dents take place ? 
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A SNOW 


Wuen Captain Parry was on his second 
voyage of discovery, in the northern seas, 
yetween America and Greenland, be spent 
the winter of 1821-2 in Repulse Bay, near a 
small island which he called Winter Island. 
Here he and his men passed their time as 
pleasantly as they could for eight or nine long 
Vou. 22 














VILLAGE. 


months, in four of which they saweno light 
of the sun. The ships were frozen in, and 
the sailors banked up snow around them, 
as high as the main chains; and they were 
kept warm and dry in the inside by stoves 
and ovens. The men were aliowed to take 
exercise on shore; or if the weather was 
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too severe, to dance around the deck to the 
tune of an organ, or to one of their own 


‘songs. Huntifig parties were also frequent, 


—for rein-deer, grouse, foxes and wolves. 
These excursions, however, were attended 
with some danger. Not a few had their 
faces and limbs frostbitten; and in one or 


two cases, where the common practice of 


holding the frozen part in snow did not suc- 
ceed, the surgeon was obliged to cut the 
limb off. 

One thing was done which served not 
only to amuse them, but to improve their 
minds. A school was established in each 
ship, and the sailors so generally attended, 
that, ignorant as they were when they left 
home and as sailors. often are, when they 
returned to England, they could all read 
their Bibles. 

On the Ist of February, 1822, they were 
agreeably surprised to see a number of 
strange people coming over the ice towards 
the ships. They proved to be a party of 
Esquimaux Indians; and an acquaintance 
was soon formed. When they returned, Cap- 
tains Parry and Lyon accompanied them. 
Judge of their astonishment, if you can, 
young reader, when they found the village 
of huts in which they lived, and which was 
within sight of the ships, built entirely of 
snow and ice, inhabited by about 60 men, 
women, and children, with their canoes, 
sledges, and dogs; and all living together as 
regularly and as happily, as if their dwellings 
had been made of marble or freestone. 

These huts were formed of oblong blocks 
of ice, about two feet long, and six or seven 
inches thick, disposed in layers, in a circular 
form, each layer resting on its edge, and in- 
clining inward, till the sides of the building 
approached so near to each other as to leave 
a smull opening at the top, into which the 


key stone (block) was fitted, with mueh ex- 
actness. 

The inside of the building was not less 
remarkable than the outside. After creep. 
ing through two passages, each about ten 
feet long, and four to five high, with arched 
doorways, our voyagers came to a small cir- 
cular room, which opened by three door- 
ways into as many inhabited apartments.— 
The women were seated on the beds at the 
sides of the huts, each having her little fire- 
place or lamp, with all her domestic utensils 
about her. At sight of the white men the 
children crept behind their mothers; and 
even the dogs, (except the female ones, which 
were indulged with a part of the beds,) 
skulked away, half terrified. 

You see a tolerable representation of this 
snow village on the first page. We have 
one: more story to relate of snow and ice 
buildings. 





ICE PALACE AND FURNITURE. 

Iw former times, kings used to have jesters 
or fools, as they were called, in their courts. 
They were not fools, however, im our 
American sense of the word, for in some 
instances, they were wiser than the kings 
for whom they made sport. 

In the year 1754, the jester of the Em- 
press of Russia, was married at St. Peters- 
burg; and persons from all the different 
provinces, and from many neighboring na- 
tions were invited to attend, and join in the 
marriage procession. Among the crowd 
were seen no less than 40 different nations. 
The Kamschatdales, on sledges drawn by 
fine rough dogs; Laplanders on sledges 
drawn by rein deer; Bucharians upon cam- 
els; Kalmucks upon oxen ; Circassians upon 
fine noble spirited horses; East Indians 
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upon huge and heavy elephants; and lastly 
uppeared the Jester himself drawn by bears. 

A very large gallery was built for the oc- 
casion, Where the people of each nation 
were allowed to amuse themselves, in their 
own way, and to have their own music 
and dancing: producing, ane would think, a 
curious confusion of sounds. Each nation 
had also a dinner prepared and served up 
in their own favorite style. 

The new married couple, conducted by 
the laughable escort we have just mentioned, 
repaired to a palace of ice, built on the frozen 
river Neva, where all the ornaments were 
made of ice, in perfect order! Not only the 
furniture and chandeliers were made of it, 
but even the cannon; and these last though 
a grand national salute was fired with them, 
did not burst. The expense of the Russian 
Empress on this occasion was most enor- 
mous. 





STORY OF EDWIN DODGE. 

I HAVE sometimes heard the readers of 
Parley’s Magazine say of certain stories that 
they should like them better if they knew 
they were true. They know a great many 
things are told, in books and magazines, that 
never happened; and they are afraid that 
some of these stories are of the same kind; 
especially if the names of the persons, and 
the places they live in, are not given. 

This desire to know the whole of a thing, 
I suppose, is very well; but it is not always 
proper to give the names of persons, because 
those persons or their friends might feel un- 
pleasantly about it. But in the story I am 
going to relate, I have liberty to give all the 
names, and shall do it, to gratify my young 
readers, and in the hope that it will make a 
deeper impression on their minds, The 


STORY OF EDWIN DODGE. 


story, itself, I have reason to believe, is every 
word true. It is as follows. 

Between two and three years ago, a very 
dirty, ragged boy came one Saturday night 
to the house of Mr. Churchill, of Stock- 
bridge, in Massachuseits, and asked him if 
he would set him to wax. Mr. Churchill, 
after looking at him a moment, told him to 
stay till Monday morning, and he would 
then let him know. 

Before he concluded what to do, Mr 
Churchill requested the boy to give some 
account of himself. He said his name was 
Edwin Dodge ;—that his mother lived in 
Troy, in the state of New York, and was a 
very bad woman ;—that when he was a very 
little boy, she was put into Bridewell, a prison 
in the city of New York ;—and that he was 
with her in that prison more than six weeks. 
His mother, he said, would swear, and get 
drunk, and be in very bad company. He 
said he was eleven years old, and did not 
know how to do any kind of work; and 
could not read a word. He did not even 
know his letters; for his mother had never 
sent him to any school. She appeared to 
wish to keep him as ignorant, and make him 
as wicked as herself. 

One day Edwin concluded, as he says, 
that he would not stay any longer with his 
mother; and aceordingly he stole away from 
her, and started to go, he knew not where, 
without a cent of money, or a mouthful of 
any thing to eat, The first night, he crawled 
into an old hovel, and slept on a board. In 
the morning he was very hungry, and he 
went to a house, and asked for a little 
bread and cheese. This he ate with a keen 
relish, and then travelled on. Before he haa 
gone far, he found in the road, a large iron 


bolt, which, under the temptation of hunger 
he sold for twelve anda half cents. With 
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this money, he purchased some cakes, which 
lasted him till he arrived in Stockbridge. 

Now what do you suppose induced this 
poor, ignorant, dirty boy to run away from 
his mother, and all the bad company which 
he could so easily find in the city of Troy, 
and go to such a place as Stockbridge, where 
idleness and vice are scarcely known ? 

The rest of his story will answer this 
question. He says he saw that people who 
had something to do, were very much hap- 
pier than he was; and he was resolved to see 
if he could not do something to take care 
of himself, and keep out of mischief, and 
feel as well as they. He says he was deter- 
mined not to be discouraged and give up; 
but to keep trying till he could find some 
business that would enable him to earn his 
living, and become a decent man. 

Is it not remarkable that a little boy, who 
had never received any good instruction or 
advice, but had always lived with a mother 
who led him in the very paths of temptation 
and wickedness, should form such resolu- 
tions, and should seek such society and em- 
ployments ? 

But I have, thus far, been giving you Ed- 
win’s story. We will now see how it turn- 
ed out with him afterwards. Mr. Churchill 
concluded to try him. He at first employed 
him in easy work, which he found he did 
very well, and very faithfully. In a few 
days, he bought him a new suit of clothes, 
for which Edwin appeared very thankful. 
He learned to work very fast, so that he 
could soon work as well as most boys of his 
age. Mr. Churchill afterwards took pains 
to inquire about his mother, and other things 
that Edwin had told of; and he found that 
every thing he had said was true. 

He has now lived with Mr. Churchill 
more than two years, and has never been 


detected in a falsehood, or in any mean ac- 
tion whatever. He was, indeed, in the habit 
of using vulgar words, but he never used 
them any more, after he was told that they 
were improper. He always tries to do right 
in every thing. He is never idle. He is 
always at his work, till it is time to leave it; 
and the moment his work is over, he is trying 
to improve his mind. 

I have said that when he came to Mr, 
Churchill’s, he could not read. He has now 
been to school, in all, four months only. He 
can read and spell, and write very well. He 
can also cipher, I believe as far as the Rule 
of Three; though he has never studied 
arithmetic at the school. He has studied 
that, when the other boys were in bed, and 
asleep. 

Every cent of money that he can get, he 
lays by till he has enough to buy some book. 
He has already quite a pretty library, con- 
taining many volumes; all of which he has 
read several times through. When I first 
saw him, he was very anxious to get Parley’s 
Magazine. He has since contrived to pay 
for half of it, and has prevailed upon another 
boy to pay forthe other half, and own it with 
him. 

After hearing this account of Edwin, 
from Mr. Churchill, I went where he wa 
at work, on purpose to see him. I found 
him very earnestly engaged, without seem- 
ing to notice any thing around him, but his 
work. When I spoke to him, he bowed 
very properly, and appeared much like a 
gentleman. Indeed, in point of manners, 
he was scarcely behind any boy of his age 
in the town. And when I came to converse 
with him, I was really surprised to find him 
so sensible; and to think how much know 
ledge he must have treasured up. But I did 


not wonder so much, when I came to con- 


























sider what he said to Mr. Churcbill,—that 
he was determined to try to earn his own 
living, and be a decent man. That deter- 
mination “to try” was the thing. Some 
people say that “there is nothing like try- 
ing.” But most young people, I am afraid, 
do not know how much meaning there is in 
that little word Try. 

Edwin Dodge is now respected and es- 
teemed by all who know him. He has 
established a character for truth and hon- 
esty, and for industry and faithfulness, which 
is of more value than a present of many 
thousand dollars in money would be. If I 
should live twenty years, I should not be 
surprised to hear that he was a Magistrate, 
or a Judge, or a member of Congress.* 

I have now a few questions.to ask, which 
I wish every one who reads this story would 
answer to some friend. Was it right for 


Edwin to tell things against his mother? 


Did he do righ: to run away from her, with- 
out her consent? Did he do right to sell 
the iron bolt, which he found? If a son of 
vile parents, like Edwin’s, and another from 
a respectable family, should conduct just 
alike, which ought to receive the greatest 
respect? Which do you think are most 
likely to form such habits as I have describ- 
ed, and acquire wisdom, and respectability, 
and virtue—the children of poor and des- 
pised parents, or those whose parents are 
wealthy and respectable? In what respects 
do you mean to imitate the character of 
Edwin Dodge ? 
L. H. P. 


eee 





*Or what is of much more consequence, we may 
hope to find him, a good neighbor, a faithful friend, a 
Virtuous man, and, of course, a good citizen. If he 
should be a hushand or a father, we may expect to find 
him a kind and an excellent one. To goto Congress or 
Wo get rich, are matters of far less consequence. 
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WANDERINGS IN THE EAST. 
Cuap. VI. 
JOURNEY TO CEYLON, 


Travelling in Palanquins — Resumed my Journey — 
Bombay—Arrival at Columbo—Set out, by land, for 
Batacola —Cinnamon— Mace — Nutmeg — Talipot — 
Rice Harvest in Ceylon. 


In crossing the Gaut mountains, and de- 
scending those precipitous passes, where the 
torrents in the rainy season rage and roar 
we were borne, in two palanquins, on men’s 
shoulders! This was new to me; and I 
must own I felt rather ashamed to have four 
of my fellow creatures, for the sake of my 
ease, converted into beasts of burden; and 
so I whispered it to Austin. 

But he only laughed at my squeamishness, 
as he called it. “If the fellows themselves 
like it,” said he, “why need you object? If 
they don’t carry you, they will carry some 
other person. If they really felt this won- 
derful degradation that you talk of, I should 
be as unwilling as you, to subject them to it. 
But, really, I do n’t see that they are worse 
off, or more to be pitied, than those who wash 
our clothes, or wait upon us at our meals, 
Why, they are only following their trade.” 
These arguments of my friend Austin’s, 
silenced, but they did not convince me. 

We next proceeded to Bombay. There 
we took shipping, and run down the whole 
of the Malabar coast, round Cape Comorin, 
across the sea of Manara, to Columbo, the 
largest city of Ceylon. In this beautiful 
city I should have been glad to have spent a 
few days, but as we sat, eating a fresh gath- 
ered creamy cocoa-nut, the next day after 
we landed, Austin proposed to ramble across 
to the eastern side of the island, to Batacola. 
The idea of enjoying an excursion of 150 
miles in the interior of this beautiful island, 
was so tempting that I fell in with his pro- 
posal at once; and in a day or two we started. 
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We found the country wild and beautiful 
beyond any thing we had before seen, and 
almost beyond description. Immense cocoa- 
nut trees, the sacred banian, under whose 
extensive shade we saw the Hindoos wor- 
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shipping at their bamboo altars, groves of 
cinnamon trees, with their smooth, fragrant 
bark, mace and nutmeg trees, the talipot 
tree, &c. &e., every where met our delight. 
ed eyes, and attracted our attention. 





Cinnamon Tree. 


{ was surprised to find, from an old in- 
habitant of Ceylon, whom we saw stripping 
a cinnamon tree of its rind, that there are 
three distinct oils extracted from the differ- 
ent parts of it. That which is obtained 
from the leaves is called the oil of cloves, 
That from the fruit is very thick and frag- 
rant, and is made into candles for the sole 
use of the king of the island. The bark of 
the root affords an aromatic oil, called by 
the natives, the oi of camphor; and also a 
species of gui camphor, very pure and 
white. 

Mace and nutmeg trees were also abun- 


dant. The natives gather and prepare the 
spice as follows. They ascend the trees, and 
gather the fruit, by pulling the branches to 
them with long hooks. Some are employed 
in opening them and taking off the first rind 
or shells which is thrown away, in heaps, to 
putrify. A kind of mushrooms springs up 
from the mass, which is much valued as 
food. 

I told you they threw the outer husk away 
The inner husk, the mace, is carefully taken 
off with a knife, then dried in the sun and 
squeezed very hard to extract all the moist- 
ture, lest it should decay, and after that it 18 
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Say 


fit for exportation. Before the nutmegs are 
fit to send away, they are dipped in a pickle 
made of lime and salt water, to preserve 
them from mould and insects. Nutmeg, 
you know, is an agreeable spice; but few 
ure aware how dangerous it is, if taken in 
See the picture. 

The most beautiful tree we met with in 
our journey, was the talipot, which grows 
straight and tall, and as large as the mast of 
a ship. 


large quantities. 


them will sometimes shelter fifteen men. 
When dried, they are round, and fold up like 
afan. The natives wear a piece of a leaf 
of this tree on their heads to defend them 
from the sun, and the leaf is so tough that 
it is not easily torn, Every soldier carries 
one with him for a tent. We did so too, 
aud a pleasant green room it made. 
Sometimes, while sitting under the shade 
of one of these trees, and regaling ourselves 
with the delicious fruits of the island, we used 
to watch the Hindoo women, getting in the 
rice harvest. After the grain was cut, they 
laid it in bundles at the bottom of a wide 


Its leaves are so large that one of 


MOUNT VESUVIUS.—WALKING UNDER WATER 


but shallow hele about a foot deep and eight 
feet across, then urove in half a dozen oxen 
to trample it. In this manner they would 
obtain forty or fifty bushels a day. 





MOUNT VESUVIUS. 

About the end of August last, new craters 
opened in Mount Vesuvius, and the lava 
soon began to pour upon the village of St. 
Felix. In the course of an hour, houses, 
churches, and palaces, were all destroyed. 
Four villages, some detached houses, country 
villas, vines, beautiful groves, and gardens, 
which a few minutes before presented a 
magnificent spectacle, now resembled a sea 
of fire. Thousands of families were flying 
from their native land, old and young, drag- 
ging through heavy masses of heated cin- 
ders. Fifteen hundred houses, palaces and 
other buildings, and 2,500 acres of cultivat- 
ed land, have been destroyed. 





WALKING UNDER WATER. 

The apparatus by means of which Mr 
Norcross lately amused the people of Boston 
by a walk under the water, is thus described 

A large cap made of lead, with a circular 
glass in front, and weighing about 65 Ibs. 
envelopes the head and rests upon the shoul- 
ders. ‘To this the water tight Indian Rub- 
ber dress is attached. The air is conveyed 
into the cap by means of tuhes made of 
Indian rubber cloth, through which it 1s 
propelled by a forcing pump, kept in the 
boat or vessel, as the case may be. Shoes 
made of lead, weighing several pounds each, 
are also worn. At the depth of twenty-four 
feet no inconvenience is experienced from 
supporting this weight. The weight should. 
be proportioned to the depth of the water. 
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THE WOOD GROUSE. 

This bird—sometimes called the Cock of 
the Woods—is nearly as large as a turkey. 
It lives in the mountainous forests of the 
north of Europe, feeding on the shoots of 
pine, fir, &c. Its beak is convex, hooked, 
and very powerful, and the legs are large, 
strong, and feathered. 





THE NEW YEAR. 

Well, the year 1834 is “over and gone,” 
and a new yeur has commenced. How 
rapidly the days and years fly! With the 
young they are soon passed ; with the mid- 
dle aged they haste away still more swifily ; 
with the old they are almost as nothing. 

Yes; it is now 1835. But 1835 what? I 
put this question to Charles one day, and he 
could not tell. But Maria knew; and when 
Charles had puzzled his head long enough, 
{ put the question to her. “It is 1835 
years,” she said, “since the birth of our Lord 
and Saviour.” 

And is it indeed true that the year 1834 
is gone, never more to return? Am I one 
whole year older than I was a twelvemonth 
ago? And am I one year nearer the close 


of my life than I was at that time? If I 


have mispent my time, or done or said 


wrong things during the past year, must 
they go unaltered for ever ? 

If so, may I be more careful how I act 
during the new year upon which my Father 
in heaven has kindly permitted me to enter, 
With the year 1835, may I commence e 
new, and as the Bible calls it, a holy life. 





For Parley’s Magazine. 
A SCENE AT SEA. 
The sun is shining bright, 
And on the waters blue, 
His bright beams fall ;—and in his light, 
The waves are golden too. 


Far to the west the shore, 
Lies in the evening beams; 

And fields with green corn waving o'er, 
And meadow-laving streams. 


The cloudlets in the west, 
Are brightly fringed with gold ; 
Where the bright sun sinks to his rest, 
Beyond the mountains old. 


The breezes all around, 
With white sails are at play ; 

And faintly comes the soothing sound 
Of music far away. 


And to the east the sea, 
Seems bounded by the sky ; 
And o’er the wave on pinions free, 
The sea-birds winnow by. 


The gently breathing gales 
Cloud-shadows o’er us bring ; 

And far above the osprey sails, 
On broad and shadowy wing. 


The first gray shades of eve, 
Fall over land and deep ; 
The ocean blue we now must leave, 
And homeward gaily sweep.—H. W. G 





The cheerful man hears the lark in the morn- 
ing; the pensive hears the nightingale. 
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POMP AND PARADE. 


Ranks OR CASTS in society have never 
yet been wholly abolished in any large com- 
munity. ‘There have hitherto always been 
high and low, rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned ; and,—we are sorry to say it— 
too often, bond and free. There have hith- 
erto been both rulers, and the ruled; and if 
they have not always been called by the old 
fashioned names of king and subject, or the 
more odious ones of tyrant and vassal, there 
has generally existed, in some form or other, 
the two conditions. This indeed is little 
more, than to say that CurisTIANiTY has 
hot yet had its full and free influence on 
mankind. 

Again; wherever there have been rulers, 
there has been more or less of empty pomp 
and parade. In the United States, it is true, 
the President can go abroad on horseback, 
orin a carriage. But if he leaves his usual 
range—his home or the capital,—there must 
be something done, a little extra. His horse 


must be a little finer, or a little more gaily 
caparisoned, or his carriage a little more 
exstly, or his table and furniture and lodg- 
ings, a little more splendid. Nay, not a 
little more, merely ; but a great deal more. 

When the President of the United States 
visited Boston, in 1833, although he found 
fewer political friends than in some other 
places, he found many thousands ready to 
gaze at him, and ery hurra. We have seen 
50,000 people staring at him at once. He 
found a city ready to expend no small sums 
in the way of mere parade; and whether he 
was pleased with it or not, he must submit! 
But the parade made on such occasions is 
nothing in comparison with that which is 
made when the Sovereigns of the old world 
appear abroad. 

In some countries, of course, the parade 
and expense is far greater than in others, ac- 
cording to the manners and customs which 
prevail. And the pomp with which prin 
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ces and princesses are surrounded, usual- 
ly bears, in every country, avout the same 
relative proportion to the pomp of majesty. 

In China, we find the manners and cus- 
toms of all classes of people from the em- 
peror to the meanest subject, very peculiar. 
The Kong-tchou, which signifies the oldest 
daughter of the emperor, never goes out, 
without a great many attendants. She is so 
concealed, in all cases, that though she can 
see what is going on, others cannot see her. 

The last engraving represents the carriage 
in which she generally appears. It is yel- 
low, and not unlike a prison in shape, and 
two eunuchs attend at the door. Men arm- 
ed with whips and long bamboo poles ac- 
company the procession, and compel the 
spectators to range themselves in rows. by 
the sides of the streets, and, as the highest 
mark of respect, turn their backs towards 
the carriage, as it passes along. 

Princes’ carriages, in China, and even 
that of the prince himself, are never drawn 
by more than one horse. The distinction 
of ranks by the number of horses to a car- 
riage, so common in Europe and the Unit- 
ed States, is unknown in China. 

The emperor’s daughters are never, in any 
case, called to the throne. The number of 
wives which the emperor may have is un- 
limited ; but one of them is considered high- 
er in station than the rest, and has more 
privileges. But they are all closely shut up, 
in a seraglio, and have nothing at all to do 
with the world around them. They have 
even scarcely any correct ideas of what is 
going ou in it. 

It is indeed true that they sometimes as- 
sist at the court ceremonies, behind lattice 
work, where they can see without being 
seen. It is also true that some very kind 
emperors who were willing to gratify the 


curiosity of their wives, built or caused to 
be built some miniature towns, containing 
ona very small scale, some of the principal 
streets of Pekin, and one or two of the most 
noted parks. But even these innocent grat- 
ifications are considered by some emperors 
as unbecoming them. 

When an emperor dies, his widows can- 
not marry again, even to the greatest king 
or prince who might desire it. They are 
taken to a particular house withia the walls 
of the palace, and there kept in what we 
should call perpetual imprisonment. 





STORY OF THE TWO DONKEYS, 
A FABLE 


Precious metals and minerals owe much 
of their valve to their scarcity. If every 
pebble was a diamond, and every rock was 
platina or pearl, who would care for pearls 
and diamonds? It is a little so with real 
friendship. It is so exceedingly scarce, that 
hardly any thing can be more valuable. 

Two friends met, one day, afier a long 
separation. “ Well,” said one of them, “this 
absence from each other has been long and 
painful, but may it not be well, in the end, 
for both of us? We were both inclined to 
commend each other’s good fortune or quali- 
ties, whenever we met, in sgme shape or oth- 
er; but we were apt to neglect faults. Our 
separation, and much reflection, may have 
taught us a good lesson in this respect. 
Let us spend the present interview, and 
every future one which our Father in heav- 
en sees fit to give us, in reminding each 
other of our errors. Is not this the true 
office of a friend? And can we grow wiser 
or better by our friendship, in any other 
way ?” 

It was at once concluded that they had 
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ell their lives long been in a wrong habit; 
and by constantly praising and flattering 
each other, had derived very little advan- 
tage from their supposed friendship. They 
agreed to read, together, the following fable, 
and try to learn wisdom from it. 


THE TWO DONKEYS. 


Two donkeys, each loaded with panniers, 
went slowly to market. To divert them- 
selves by the way, they entered into conver- 
sation. 

Jack Fibblish says to his companion 
Grizzle . “ Brother, do you not discover that 
men are great fools, and unjust? They des- 


pise our respectable name, and treat a don- 
key as an ignorant and stupid animal. They 
are very wise, truly, in pretending to excel 
us. Stupid race! Their best orators are 
but bawlers in comparison with your voice 
and eloquence. Do you hear?” “I hear 
very well,” answered Mr. Grizzle, pricking 
up his ears; “I think I can render you the 
same justice, and pay you the same com- 
pliment. It is you who have a fine and 
melodious voice ; the warbling of the night- 
ingale is nothing in comparison with it.” 
Thus the two stupid creatures went on, 
praising and complimenting themselves on 
the excellence,and superiority of their talents. 





THE SHEEP BITER AND THE SHEPHERD. 
A FABLE. 





A CERTAIN SHEPHERD had a dog, upon 
whose fidelity he relied very much: for, 
whenever he had an occasion to be absent 
himself, he committed the care of the flock 
to the charge of his dog; and, to encourage 
him to do his duty cheerfully, he fed him 
constantly with sweet curds and whey, and 
sometimes tnrew him a crust or two extra- 
ordinary : yet, notwithstanding this, no soon- 


er was his back turned, but the treacherous 
cur fell foul upon the flock, and devoured 
the sheep, instead of guarding and defend- 
ing them. The shepherd, being informed 
of this, was resolved to hang him. 

The dog, when the rope was about his 
neck, and he was just going to be tied up 
began to expostulate with his master,—ask- 
ing him, why he was so unmercifully ben 
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against aim, who was his own servant and 
creature, and had only committed one or two 
crimes ; and why he did not rather execute 
revenge upon the wolf, who was a con- 
stant and declared enemy. “ Nay,” replies 
the shepherd, “It is for that very reason 
that I think you ten times more worthy of 
death than he :—from him, I expected noth- 
ing but hostilities; and, therefore, could 
guard against him: you, I depended upon as 
a just and faithful servant, and fed and en- 
couraged you accordingly ; and, therefore, 
your treachery is the more notorious, and 
your ingratitude the more unpardonable.” 


MORAL. 


A known enemy is better than a treach- 
erous friend. 





LESSONS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
No. IV 
HOW TO HELP THE TEACHER. 

You would smile perhaps, if I should tell 
you that every boy and girl in school ought 
to assist the teacher in taking care of it. 
“That is worse,” you will say, “than the 
monitorial system of teaching. There, a 
part of the scholars are taken for monitors ; 
that is, one to each class; but Mr. ‘Old 
School Master,’ as he calls himself, would 
make the whole school teachers; and then 
who are to be the scholars ?” 

But stop one moment, and give me time 
to explain. FE did not tell you in what way 
every boy and girl can assist the teacher. 
Perbaps I can show you, in a very few 
words, that my opinion is not quite so 
strange as you seem to suppose. 

First, then, all boys and girls help the 
teacher, when they do not hinder him. He 
who laughs or plays, or makes trouble in 


any other way, so that it takes up much of 
the teacher’s time to put things right, does 
not assist in taking care of the school, but 
the contrary. 

Secondly. He who gets his lessons well, 
assists the teacher. Every thing goes better 
in a school, when children get their lessons 
well. The master feels better, the scholars 
feel better, all things go on better. In this 
way you assist. 

Thirdly. You assist the teacher, above 
all, when you set a good example in all 
things, to the rest of the school. ‘The good 
condition of every school depends upon the 
good conduct of the largest and oldest class, 
almost as much as on the instructer. Give 
me a good first class, and I will give you 
good classes throughout. I never knew it 
fail. Other classes, it is true,can help much, 
Every one who is two feet high, can help 
a little. But the first class, I say again, can 
do immense good or harm for every school. 

Boys and girls are sometimes told of all 
this, by their parents and teachers, but there 
are many who do not believe it. Or if they 
do, they go to school and forget it again. I 
suppose that what I say will share about the 
same fate. Probably ninety-nine boys and 
girls out of every one hundred that read it, 
will say in their hearts that every word of 
it is true; and yet I am greatly afraid that 
not more than five ina hundred will go to 
school the next day and behave a whit 
better than they did before.—But what then? 
Shall I discontinue my lessons? Or shall 
1 keep on trying to persuade a little while 
Jonger ?—You shall hear from me at least 
once more. An Oxip Scnoou Master. 





Well begun is half done. 
Walls are said to have ears. 
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MORE ABOUT INSECTS. 


THe Frxa. It is pleasant to see the pic- 
ture of this curious insect. But how much 
more so, to look at the real animal itself, 
through a microscope, when it appears as 
large, if not larger than in the picture. 

The great strength of the muscles in the 
flea’s legs, enables it to hop in a manner 
which surprises us, if we only think of 
ita moment. Why, it is said it will hop 
several hundred times its own height; and 
this, too, without hurting itself by the fall. 
Now, if a man could hop twenty times his 
height, it would be at the peril of his life. 
But we have already told you about this, 
in former numbers. 

Water Sprine-tait. These insects live 
about damp places, aud leap with their tail, 
as the flea does with its legs. In the sum- 
mer they may often be seen crowded upon 
the rain water which collects in the foot- 
steps of cattle, or in the ruts of cart wheels; 
or you may find them by the edges of small 
ponds. You must look closely, for at first 
view, the appearance is as if somebody had 
strewed about a handtul of coal ashes or 
gunpowder ; but when you come to exam- 
ine closely, you will see them leaping about 
and upon one another, and on the water, 
like so many little fire-works. 





One sort of these insects—of which we 
will show you a picture—is always found 
alone, never in herds or flocks; and is 
called the velvet-spring tail. You see the 
spring; though the animal is here greatly 
magnified. By jerking this downwards 
from its body, as the flea does its legs, it 
leaps in the most astonishing manner, and 
with great rapidity. 





BIBLE STORIES.—NO. IV. 


THE TWO PRISONERS. 


Sometime ago, four missionaries went 
into a distant country, to preach the gospel. 
They came to a city called Philippi, where 
they stopped for a few days and rested. 
While they were there, they heard of a 
prayer meeting that was held a little way 
out of the city, by a Jewish lady and her 
friends, and they all attended it. Here they 
had an opportunity to preach ; and finding 
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tne people willing and glad to hear, they at- 
tended daily. 

There was a slave in the city who ap- 
peared to have the art of foretelling events, 
and doing many strange things which other 
people could not do. She was owned by 
several different masters, and by her wicked 
arts was very profitable to them. She was 
evidently afflicted with a strange disease. 
She used to follow the missionaries, and 
make them great trouble. One day after 
she had been hallooing after them, they 
miraculously cured her, so that she became 
just like other people. 

Upon this her masters were greatly en- 
raged. They raised a tumult, caught two 
of the missionaries who seemed to be lead- 
ers, and took them to the magistrates. The 
magistrates without even a_ regular trial, 
stripped off their clothes, and had them 
whipped ; and then ordered them to be shut 
up in prison. 

Now it happened that the jailor was by 
no means a man of kind feelings, for in- 
stead of just shutting them up in the com- 
mon prison, where they would have been 
perfectly safe, he crowded them into a dark 
muddy dungeon, and fastened their feet in 
stocks. There they lay in a dark, wet, 
fikhy place, unable to stir, and their wound- 
ed backs smarting and aching from the 
beating they had just received. But they 
were good men, and instead of repiring or 
complaining, they bore all patiently. But 
as you may well suppose, they did not 
sleep. 

About midnight they prayed and sang 
praises to God so loud, that the other pris- 
oners who were confined there heard them. 
While they were wondering to hear such 
sounds, so uncommon at that late hour, 
there was an earthquake, which made the 


prison shake to its very foundation, and 
what was very strange, all the doors came 
open, and all the chains fell off from every 
prisoner. Amidst the noise and confusion 
the jailor awaked, and seeing the prison 
doors open, he concluded the prisoners had 
escaped, and without stopping to reflect, 
drew out his sword, and was about to kill 
himself. But before he had time to plunge 
the steel into his heart, one of the missiona- 
ries cried out from the dungeon and begged 
him to stay his hand, for all the prisoners 
were safe enough. 

At this surprising but welcome imte'li- 
gence, he put up his sword, seized a light, 
and entered the dungeon. His heart was 
affected by the mighty power of God. He 
now knew these men to be God’s servants, 
and that they preached the words of truth, 
and taught the way of eternal life. So he 
had them taken out of the dungeon, and 
their wounds dressed; and calling up 
his family, heard them preach. Moved by 
the wonderful events Which had taken 
place, and influenced by the Holy Spirit of 
God, he and his household all became Chris- 
tians, and were baptized that very night. 

The magistrates and other public officers 
heard what had happened, and at once con- 
cluding the hand of God was in it, sent 
word to the jailor, as soon as it was day- 
light, to set them at liberty 

As this was a country of earthquakes, 
some of you may ask, what there was 80 
very “wonderful” in this matter? I will 
reply by asking you these eight questions. 

Why should an earthquake come just at 
that very time? Why should it shake the 
prison doors open, when it did not throw 
down the walls? Why should the chains 
fall off from the prisoners? How should 
the missionaries—shut up in their dark 
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dungeon,—know that the jailor was ubout 
to kill himself? How should they know 
that the prisoners were all safe? Why 
should the jailor believe them? Why was 
his whole disposition so suddenly changed ? 
Why should his whole household be con- 
verted, too, at the same time? 





THE BOHON UPAS, OR POISON TREE. 

Some vegetables, as well as animals, con- 
tain poison. ‘The most remarkable vegetable 
of the poisonous kind, is the Bohon Upas, 
found in the East Indies, in the island of 
Java. 

The Upas is a very large tree; sometimes 
growing to the height of more than 100 feet, 
with a trunk six feet in diameter at the bot- 
tom. The bark is smooth and whitish, and 
the wood itself very white ;—the leaves have 
avery singular appearance, which it is rather 
difficult to describe. 

If you cut mo the trunk of this tree, a 
yellowish juice which is very ropy and bit- 
ter flows out at the incision, which to some 
individuals is very poisonous; while to others, 
like poison sumach or any other vegetable 
poison, it is far less so, From this juice, 
the natives of Java sometimes prepare the 
deadly Upas poison; but we believe it is a 
mistake to suppose that the latter exudes 
from the tree in the condition in which 
those who visit Java usually see it. Into 
this poison they dip the points of their war- 
like instruments. 

We took up aschool-book, just now,—No. 
IV. of Mr. Angell’s Series of Common 
School Classics—-with a view to extract from 
ita long account of this wonderful tree; 
but we do not find any evidence that the 
story, told by a Dutch surgeon,—nobody 
knows his name—can be relied on. We 


have related nearly all that we know to be 
true, 

What young reader would believe us, for 
example, or depend upon our word in any 
thing else hereafter, if we should tell him 
that 1,600 criminals were once condemned, 
as a punishment for their crimes, to live 
within fourteen miles of a Upas tree, and 
that the particles (emanations) which flowed 
out from it to the surrounding atmosphere 
were so destructive to them that in less than 
two months their number was reduced to 
about 300?—Those who choose, can read 
the story in the book we have mentioned ; 
but we must warn them beforehand not to 
believe it, 


GLUTTONY. ACCOUNT OF PARAMARIBO 

Paramaribo is one of the most beauutul 
cities in the known world. ‘The streets ere 
straight and handsome, and lined every 
where, with orange, }emon, shaddock, and 
tamarind trees; aud could your eyes avoid 
the wretched inhabitants, you would think it 
almost a paradise. Butalas! for the people 
are altmost all slaves to a few unieeling mas- 
ters; and what is still worse, slaves to them- 
selves—to their own passions and animal 
appetites. 

A gentleman who has recently visited 
Paramaribo says that the colored people of 
that region are among the most gluttonous 
of the human race. Their principal food is 
the banana. The masters are accustomed 
to allow each adult slave one bunch of these 
vegetables, weighing from 50 to 70 pounds, 
a week; and these they usually consume 
This is from seven to ten pounds a day.— 
The young are fed with a kind of soup pre- 
pared from the same material, and that they 
may be thoroughly initiated in the art of 
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gluttony, the mothers make it their constant 
practice to force food down them, as long as 
their’ stomachs will hold it; and this from 
their earliest infancy. Pe ple of all ages often 
eat as long as they can; and even till they 
make themselves sick with eating. 

It is one of the worst evils of slavery 
that it keeps people in ignorance, and the 
ignorant are very apt to become slaves to 
themselves. He who is a slave to another 
is sufficiently miserable; but he who is a 
slave to himself—his own animal appetites 
—is in a condition as much worse than the 
former as it is possible for the human mind 
to conceive. 





JUVENILE HEROISM. 

THE captain of a ship being absent from 
it one day, on board another vessel, while 
he was gone a storm arose, which in a short 
time made an entire wreck of his own ship 
to which it was inipossible for him to returm 
He had left on board two little boys, the one 
four, the other five years old, under the care 
of a black servant. 

The people struggled to get out of the 
sinking ship into a large boat; and the poor 
black took his two little children, tied them 
nto a bag, and put in a little pot of sweet- 
meats for them, slung them across bis shoul- 
ders, und put them into the boat, which by 
tis time was quite full; the black was 
stepping into it bimself but was told by the 
master there was no room for him, that 
either he or the children must perish ; for 
the weight of both would sink the boat. 

The heroic negro did not hesitate a mo- 
ment. “Very well,” said he, “give my duty 
to my master, and tell him I beg pardon for 
all my faults.” And then—guess the rest— 
plunged to the bottom, never to rise again 
till the sea shall give up its dead. 


EDUCATION OF BEES, WASPS, AND 
FLIES. 

One Wildham, an Englishman, is said to 
have had a peculiar talent for educating bees, 
wasps, and several sorts of insects. On the 
Ath of June 1774, at a sort of exhibition for 
the purpose, he made several curious ex- 
periments, which were witnessed by many 
of the nobility. 

He brought forward a piece of honey 
comb, fullof bees; and in the space of two 
minutes caused them to leave the comb, and 
settle on the hat of one of the spectators, 
Then he caused them to alight on his naked 
arm, and form him a mufl. Next he made 
them settle on his head and face, on which 
they made a sort of mask. And, lastly, he 
caused them to march, upon a table, accord- 
ing to his orders. 

But the most singular circumstance of all 
was, that he could do the same things with 
whatever swarm of bees was offered to bin, 
and even with wasps and flies; and that he 
could, in five minutes, tame the most mis 
chievous of them, and that, too, without be- 
ing stung. 





WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY. 

Aquafortis and the air which we breathe 
are made of the same materials. Linen, and 
sugar, and spirits of wine are so much alike 
in their chemical composition, that an old 
shirt can be converted into its own weight 
in sugar, and the sugar into spirits of wine, 
Water is made of two substances, one of 
which is the cause of almost all combustion 
or burning, and the other will burn with 
more rapidity than almost any thing in n@- 
ture. The famous Peruvian bark, so much 
used to strengthen weak stomachs, and the 
poisonous principle of opium are formed of 
the same materials. 
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STORY OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 


DANCING WITH CATS AND GOATS. 
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SELKIRK DANCING WITH HIS CATS AND GOATS. 


There are some books in the world which 
nearly every body has read. You may ask 
almost any company of boys and girls you 
meet with —a whole school-room full of 
them, if you please—whetber they have ever 
read the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” or the story 
of “Robinson Crusoe,” and they will most 
of them probably say yes. 

Now many people who have read Rob- 
inson Crusoe, know alsc that there was 
never any sailor of that name, but that a 
man whose name was Alexander Selkirk 
was by some means or other once left on 
che island of Juan Fernandez, westward of 
Chili, and afterwards taken up by a vessel 
that happened to pass that way and car- 

Vow u. 23 


ried to England; from whose story, Mr. 
Daniel Defoe, a novel writer, made out the 
romance of Robinson Crusoe. 

“But the story isa good one,” you will 
perhaps say, “ whether true or untrue.” It 
is so; and no doubt some things which it 
relates actually took place. 

Among the rest it is said that Crusoe or 
Selkirk, tamed some kids; (young goats ) 
aud, to divert himself, used to dance with 
them and his cats, and thus pass away the 
gloomy hours of his solitude; for he does 
not appear to have had any books. 

Above is the picture of Selkirk, amus- 
ing himself thus oddly, with his cats and 
goats. 
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STORY ABOUT THE DOG RAMBLER. 


STORY ABOUT THE DOG RAMBLER. 

“Laura,” said Mrs. Andrews, “do you 
see that beautiful dog, Henry Morton is 
caressing so kindly ? ” 

“Yes, mother. And I love Rambler my- 
self, he is so gentle. He don’t bark and 
growl, as a great many dogs do; but he will 
stand still and let me pat him as long as I 
‘wish to. The other day, when Helen and 
I were playing with him, Henry sat me 
upon his back, and he carried me all round 
the garden. Henry laughed and said; 
There, Laura, if you are not big enough to 
ride on horseback, you can ride on dog back. 
I love my dog Rambler as well as any 
grown up man loves his horse Rambler.” 

“And do you know, Laura, what cause 
Henry has to love his dog so well?” 

“No, mother. Is there any cause but 
his being so handsome and so good-natur- 
ed?” 

“Yes, my dear, hav2 you never heard the 
story ? When his sister Helen was an in- 
fant sleeping in her cradle, and her mother 
was sitting by, watching her quiet sleep— 
Rambler, who was lying by her side, sud- 
denly jumped up and put bis fore paws 
upon the side of the cradle, and laps the 
face and hands of the baby, and tried to 
move the pillow on which her head rested. 

“Mrs. Morton was afraid he would wake 
her, and said ; Down, Rambler, down. But 
he did not mind, only by turning round and 
looking up in her face—then trying to drag 
Helen out of the cradle. Mrs. Morton, still 
thinking he was only playing, as he often 
did, again said to him kindly; Lie down, 
Rambler. But he would not mind her, and 


only tried to draw her nearer to the cradle. 
At length she thought his actions must 
mean something, and she took up the still 
sleeping baby. 
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“Upon removing the pillow, she found be- 
neath it, one of those dreadful insects of the 
spider family, which are very seldom seen in 
this country ; and whose sting is believed to 
be poisonous. So Henry loves his dog, be- 
cause he thinks that he saved his sister, 
whom he loves very much, from a great 
deal of pain, if not from death.” 

“But, mother, how did the dog know the 
awful creature was there ?” 

“Our Heavenly Father has given dogs 
and other animals, a faculty that is called 
instinet, by which they often perceive what 
we do not, sometimes by a keen smell, 
sometimes by a quick sight. We often hear 
stories of the wonderful instinct of dogs— 
and I think this as remarkable as many 
others that are told.” 

“Oh, bow kind Henry should be to Ram- 
bler! I don’t wonder he loves him. I 
shall Jove him better than ever I did in my 
life. Oh I could kiss him as Henry is doing 
now. Mother, was he as big then, as he s 
now ?” 

“ No, he was only a little puppy. It was 
when Helen was a very little infant, that 
this happened, and she is now four years 
old, so that there has been time for Rambler 
to become a great dog. 

“ But, my dear Laura, while we are prais 
ing and loving the dog, we must remember, 
that our Heavenly Father gave him the in- 
stinct, by which he discovered the reptile 
in Helen’s cradle, as well as the power to 
make Mrs. Morton understand his actions.” 
—Cuitp’s Gem. 





A fool struck Cato, one day, in the bath 
but sometime afterward, when he expressed 
great regret for his conduct, Cato had for 


got it. 
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THE NEW SHILLING. 


Frank was a noble boy, his heart 
Was open as the day; 
And better far he loved his book, 


Than idleness or play. 


And oft his cheerful face was seen, 
Beside the cottage door, 

At sunrise, studying his task, 
Reading it o’er and o’er. 


And when at school, he quiet sat, 
And learned his lesson through ; 
And neither laughed nor made a noise, 


As some bad boys will do. 


And all the neighbors said that Frank 
Would make an honest man; 


For he could scarcely turn out ill, 
Who had so well began. 


It chanced to be young Frank’s birth-day, 
And full of smiles and joy, 

There stood beside his father’s knee, 
The happy little boy. 


** My little Frank,”’ his father said, 
** *Tis holiday with you; 

And here’s a present for my son, 
A shilling, bright and new. 


** Go, buy with it just what you choose, 
There are a thousand toys 

Old Isaac has, you know, to sell, 
To little girls and boys.”’ 


Soon by the toy-shop door Frank stood, 
And gazed with wonder in; 

Where hung guns, trumpets, fifes and drums, 
With Punch and Harlequin. 


He heard the organ’s merry tunes, 
And saw the dancing doll; 

And heard the parrot from its cage, 
Call loudly out ** Poor Poll.” 


He saw a thousand glitt’ring things 
He ne’er had seen before; 


SHILLING. 


And puzzled where to choose, Frank turned 
His shilling o’er and o’er. 


Just then there passed a poor blind man, 
A little dog his guide; 

Who had a cord tied to his neck, 
And to the old man’s side. 


And slowly on his way he went, 
For weak and sad was he; 

And long had wandered to and fro, 
As poor as poor could be. 


Frank gazed upon the poor old man, 
And saw the passers by 

Bestow a penny, now and then, 
On him in charity. 


Frank was a noble boy ;—he thought 
How better much ’twould be, 

To give his shilling bright and new, 
To one who could not see, 


Than spend it for a useless toy, 
He soon might cast away, 

Or break, or lose—perhaps despise, 
Upon the coming day. 


** Poor blind old man,”’ he gently said, 
‘“* Here, take my shilling bright, 

Twill do you far more good than me, 
And make me happier quite.” 


Frank dropped the money in the hat, 
And turned and went his way; 

Far better pleased than if he’d bought 
A glitt’ring toy that day. 


His father saw the little gift, 
—The shilling bright and new; 
And as he kissed his darling boy, 
He made his shilling two. GEM 





When thou canst not speak well of thy 


neighbor, say nothing at all. 


He that would thrive, must rise at five. 
He that keeps company with wolves, wil 


soon learn to howl. 
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THE HUSKING. 


THE HUSKING. 
A TEMPERANCE STORY. 

In many parts of New England the farm- 
ers pick their corn in the field, without 
husking it; and carry it into the barn, or 
sometimes intcu the house, to husk it the 
ensuing evening. It is very common on 
these occasions, to call together the neigh- 
bors, and form a party. This is called 
a “husking.” Boys are generally very fond 
of these huskings; and when I was a boy 
no one liked them better than I. When 
the corn was all stripped, we used to play a 
little while in the husks; and this was fine 
sport, I assure you. 

One Monday afternoon, word came 
to my father that Mr. A. would have a 
husking in the evening, requesting him to 
attend. The invitation to the father of 
course included the son; so I at once con- 
sidered myself as belonging to the party, 
and began to be impatient for the hour. 

But we sometimes lose an object, by our 
folly, after we seem to have it almost within 
our grasp. .The neighbors were laboring at 
a mill dam that afternoon, and my father 
among the rest. I was present and half a 
dozen boys besides me; some older, some 
younger. 

It was customary, in those days, for labor- 
ers to drink brandy in cold weather. The 
afternoon was cold, and accordingly they 
had their jug of brandy. It stood under 
an old buiiding, a little out of sight of the 
laborers. 

“Come here,” said Anson, a boy older 
than myself; “Come in here.” So I yield- 


ed to his solicitation, and went in, with sev- 


eral others, “We boys needa little grog,” 
said he, “as well as the old men; and now 
let us take our share. They won’t see us.” 
At first I hesitated ; but the rest of the boys 
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drank, and so I drank too; for who would 
not be and do like others ? 

But alas! I dipped a little too deep. Soon 
the fumes of the poisonous alcohol which 
forms half of the brandy, began to rise and 
affect my brain. What now was to be 
done? As soon as I could get my father’s 
permission, I steered for home.—Though a 
little giddy, I arrived safe; and ate my sup- 
per. My mother saw that sometning was 
the matter, and perhaps guessed the cause. 
I had no sooner swallowed my bread and 
milk, than she advised me to go to bed. I 
was glad to follow her advice, and to bed | 
went. 

In the morning I awoke, with a thirsty 
mouth, a heavy body, and an aching head. 
And this was not all. I had scarcely put on 
my clothes when a painful thought rushed 
into my mind.—A clap of thunder could 
not have affected me more; I had forgot the 
husking ! 

The loss of the “ husking” made such an 
impression on my mind, that together with 
the shame which I felt on account of the 
drinking, I could not at once get over it. 
For years afterward, and even to this day, 
I recur to the subject with pain.—But I for- 
got no more huskings. 

Alas! how many things more important 
than “huskings” have been forgotten or 
lost by means of ardent spirits! How many 
have lost their money,—how many their 
reputation,—how many their health,—how 
many their lives!—above all, how many 
have, in this way, caused the destruction of 
their own souls! Reader, if you are still 
safe, keep so. If you have taken one wrong 
step, beware! and take not another. You 
have lost much already, but you may lose 
more at the next movement: you muy lose 
your all! Ww 
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STORY OF WILD BILL. 

In the summer of 1808, a naked boy ap- 
parently about nine years old, was discover- 
ed among a herd of wild hogs, near where 
Pinckneyville now stands, in the state of Mis- 
sissippi. The hogs, it was found, consider- 
ed him as one of their number and ate and 
slept with him; and when the Mississippi 
people, anxious to take him, set their dogs 
after him, his swinish friends formed a kind 
of circle round him to protect him from 
their attacks. 

After he was taken and secured, it was 
with very great difficulty that they could 
persuade him to wear any clothes. He ap- 
peared almost like an idiot; his language 
could hardly be understood, and he was for 
some time almost untameable. However, 
he finally learned to behave very well, and 
to converse intelligibly. For one or two 
years, he lived in the family of Mr. Benja- 
min Rollins, of Woodville. He was fond 
of wild fruits, especially the persimmon ; but 
more fond of frequenting the ponds, and 
catching frogs, and eating them raw. He 
could run or swiin with equal ease, and al- 
most with equal rapidity. 

Wild Bill was never very fond of work. 
If employed at any thing, he was almost 
sure to run away, if he could; generally to 
the village. He was passionately fond of 
riding; and would mount every horse in 
a livery stable in succession, for the pleas- 
ure of riding them to water. 

His temper was always very fierce, and it 
is not to be denied that he became quarrel- 
some. When playing with lads of his age, 
the moment his passions were roused, he 
was sure to strike them with whatever he 
could come at. He was not always sure to 
tell the truth ; besides, like other savages he 
was addicted to drunkenness. 


WILD BILL.—MEETING OF THE SHIPS. 


Of his history previous to the time of his 
being taken, nothing is certainly known. All 
that we know is related by himself; and we 
have already said that he could not always 
be depended upon. It is true that he al 
ways told his story in the same manner, 
which is much in its favor. 

He stated that he had a faint recollection 
of coming down the Mississippi river with 
his father’s family, in a boat; that his father 
killed his mother ; and that he fled, in terror 
into the swamps, expecting that his father 
would kill him too; and that from that time 
he had subsisted on frogs, animals, and ber- 
ries, living in warm weather among the 
canes, and in cold weather in the hollows 
of trees. 

Wild Bill always had a weak, uncultivat 
ed mind. Whether any attempts were ever 
made to instruct him at school, does not ap- 
pear. Nor do we know what became of 
him. He was alive and residing in Missis- 
sippi, in 1825, and we have no certain evi- 
dence of his death since that time. If he is 
now alive, be must be about 35 years of 
age. 

The foregoing story is abridged from the 
New York Knickerbocker, and the Western 
Shield ; and is supposed by many to be sub- 
stantially true. 





MEETING OF THE SHIPS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


‘We take each other by the hand, and we exchange 
a few words and looks of kindness, and we rejoice to- 
gether for a few short moments, and then days, months, 
years intervene—and we see and know nothing of each 
other.’’— Washington Irving. 


Two barks met on the deep mild sea, 
When calms had stilled the tide; 

A few bright days of summer glee 
There found them side by side 
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And voices of the fair and brave, 
Rose mingling thence in mirth; 

And sweetly floated o’er the wave, 
The melodies of earth. 


Moonlight on that lone Indian main, 
Cloudless and lovely slept, 

While dancing step and festive strain, 
Each deck in triumph swept. 


Ard hands were linked, and answering eyes 
With kindly meaning shone; 

Oh! brief and passing sympathies, 
Like leaves together blown ! 


A little while such joy was cast 
Over the deep’s repose, 

Till the loud sighing winds at last 
Like trumpet-music rose. 


And proudly, freely, on their way, 
The parting vessels bore ; 

In calm or storm, by rock or bay, 
To meet on earth no more ! 


Never to blend in victory’s cheer, 
To aid in hours of wo; 

And thus bright spirits mingle here, 
Such ties are formed below! 








‘Ear of rice. 


The country through which we passed 
was almost level till we were within a mile 
or two of Columbia. In some places, it was 
so overflowed with water that we were 
obliged to wade a quarter of a mile at a 
time, at a depth of from two to twelve inch- 
es Sometimes, however, we could avoid 
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The plant. 


the water by walking on logs or fences, or 
by clinging to the wagons. But we nowhere 
found the water in the road deep enough 
for swimming, as travellers say it sometimes 
is. 

We passed a few rice fields; and I should 
be glad to describe to you the method o: 
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raising this important grain that feeds half 
the world, and of preparing it for use; 
but it would lead me too far from my story. 
My young reader must be contented, if he 
ean, with the foregoing picture of the plant 
and with that on this page; which is also 
a picture of rice, while growing, with rice 
birds among it. These rice birds attack the 
grain while it is yet milky, and almost de- 
stroy it. 

The best rice land will produce about 
2400 pounds to the acre; but the average 
for the tide plantations, as they are called, is 
1200, to 1500. For the inland plantations, 
it is 600 to 1200. There are five kinds of 
rice; the white, gold Guinea, bearded, short 
grained, and highland rice. This vegetable 
was introduced into Carolina 140 years ago, 
from Madagascar, by Gov. Thomas Smith. 


One of the greatest curiosities in all Care- 
lina, is the immense fields of cotton. A large 
field, just ripe enough for picking, that is 
when the pods are burst open, is a beautiful 
sight. Before we reached Columbia we 
saw fields containing several hundred acres ; 
and the slaves were collecting it. The 
weather was chilly, and they had fires in 
the old stumps, which were smoking like so 
many chimneys, and the slaves were shiver- 
ing round them. The colored people can 
not bear the cold so well as the whites. 

There are three kinds of cotton, the black- 
seed or sea island, the green seed, or upland, 
and the nankeen cotton. The first kind is 
the best, but is not very much raised except 
along the sea shore, among the islands and 
near the rivers. The plant is much taller 
than the other kinds, and the price of the 
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Cotton Plant. 


cotton itself is nearly twice as high as that 
of the upland. 

The green seed or upland cotton is raised 
m great abundance. It is planted in rows, 
and ‘hoed several times. It grows to the 
height of two or three feet, and has leaves 
of a bright green color, marked with brown- 
ish veins, and each divided into five lobes. 
The flowers are of a pale yellow color with 
five red spots at the bottom. ‘The pods are 
rather triangular in shape, and have each 
three cells. These, when ripe, burst open, 


‘and show their contents, in the midst of 


which are the seeds somewhat resembling 
grape seeds, only much larger. 

When the cotton is collected, it is picked 
in a mill, turned by horses or mules. The 
process of cleaning the sea island sort, con- 
sists in tearing the cotton to pieces and 
blowing or brushing away the co’ton, while 
the seeds fall below and are piled away for 
manure. This method of picking it was 
invented by Mr. Eli Whitney of New 
Haven in Connecticut, and is a valuable 


discovery. cfore, .hey had to pick it by 
the hand, which was very slow and tedious. 
The upland cotton is picked nearly in the 
same manner. | 
Of the nankeen cotton there is not much 
raised. I never saw any of it growing, and 
therefore cannot aes-:ribe it. 
Yours, &c. 
AICHARD Rover 





OYSTER TRAPS. 


The fable of the rat whose head was 
caught in the oyster, 1s not so wide a depar- 
ture from truth as many suppose. A late 
Norfolk Herald says that a full sized duck 
not long since drifted ashore near Old 
Point, in that neighborhood, with its bill en- 
closed between the shells of an oyster. It is 
supposed that the duck had dived to the 
bottom and thrust his bill into the opened 
shell of the oyster, upon which the latter, 
not relishing such an attack, closed the 
doors of his “ house” so suddenly that the 
duck could not disengage his bill ;—and that 
his head was thus kept under water till he 
was drowned, 

Racoons are also very fond of oysters; 
and taking advantage of a moonlight night 
to prowl along the sea shore in search of 
their favorite prey, which they often find 
with their mouths open, they often put in 
their paw and are taken prisoners. It is 
said that they sometimes use the precaution 
to drop a pebble between the shells before 
they ventre their paw; but this is not so 
well proved. 

We, ourselves, have seen a huge rat 
brought out of a cellar, with his tail caught 
between the shells of an oyster; into which 
it had fallen no doubt, by accident. 
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RICE.—SIR HUMPHREY DAVY. 




































































CHINESE 


We have spoken of rice, in another place, 
but have not fully described it, or the man- 
ner of preparing it. It comes to us, you 
know, with the skin or husk stripped off. 
How is this done? We have never seen a 
description of the process at the south, and 
our friend, Richard Rover, does not tell us. 
But we can describe the Chinese method of 
separating it; and what is more, we can 
show you a very good picture of it. 

It is done by the Chinese by means of 
millstones set farther apart than when they 
wish to reduce the grain to flour. The 
turning stone is made to act by two mules, 
carefully blindfolded. They go round and 
round, in a circle, as you see by the en- 
graving. 
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METHOD OF GRINDING RICE. 


LIFE OF SIR HUMPHREY DAVY. 

Wao has not read or heard of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy? Where is the person, young 
or old, who, knowing any thing of his dis- 
coveries and inveutions, does not feel some 
curiosity to be made acquainted with a few 
particulars of his early life ? 

Sir Humphrey Davy was born at Pen- 
zance, in Cornwall, England, on the 17th of 
December, 1778. Nothing very remarkable 
is related of him as a child. He was quick 
and industrious, and had a great fondness 
for reading. Several instances have been 
mentioned of his ingenuity as a boy. He 
made fire-works. He formed a collection 
of rare birds, which he stuffed with extraor- 
dinary skill. And fishing and shooting, in 
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both of which he excelled, were his favorite 
recreations. In 1794 he lost his father, and 
in the following year he was apprenticed by 
his mother to a surgeon and apothecary. 
Here it was that he commenced the study 
of chemistry, which he afterwards pursued 
with such ardor and success. 

To study chemistry is to study what ef- 
fects will be produced by mixing or putting 
together different substances, or by separating 
them from one another. By chemistry we 
learn how to bleach cloth to the purest 
white, or to cover it with the gayest colors— 
to make the useful earthenware and elegant 
china from a lump of clay—to manufacture 
soap by mixing together grease and pearlash 
—to convert the disgusting skin of a dead 
animal into useful leather—and to prepare 
medicines capable ef restoring the sick to 
health and happiness. By chemistry we are 
able to separate from a shapeless stone the 
brilliant gold, and the useful iron—to ex- 
tract from coal the gas which produces the 
dazzling light that illuminates all our great 
towns—to obtain from water the elastic 
steam which gives motion to the resistless 
steam engine, driving thousands of wheels in 
a cotton-mill, a train of carriages on a rail- 
road, and the vessel, with its enterprising 
crew, across the tempestuous ocean against 
wind and current. By chemistry we also 
learn how to apply manures to the improve- 
ment of the land, and so to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of our 
crops. It thus appears that our food and 
clothing, eur cleanliness and health, and our 
comforts of every description are all im- 
proved by chemistry. 

The profession of Surgeon and Apothe- 
ecary, he never liked; but his greatest plea- 
sure was in studying the properties of al} the 
bodies which came under hig observation. 


When he walked aoroad he usually took a 
hammer with him, with which he used to 
knock off pieces of rocks, to preserve as 
specimens. 

In one of his excursions about this period 
of his life, he was bitten by a dog,—suppos 
ed to bea mad one. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, he cut out the wounded part, with 
his pocket knife, and then proceeding at 
once to the surgeon’s, he immediately burnt 
the surface of the wound, with what the 
surgeons call caustic. It is probable that his 
courage and boldness, in doing this, saved 
his life, though the wound was so trouble 
some that it kept him confined many weeks, 

His chemical apparatus consisted of such 
phials, gallipots, pans, &c. belonging to his 
master, as he could obtain, and such as he 
could contrive for himself. At length, how- 
ever, Mr. Gilbert, a chemist, became ac- 
quainted with him, kindly invited him to his 
house, gave him the use of his library, took 
him to a celebrated copper-works to show 
him the chemical apparatus, and otherwise 
rendered him much assistance. 

By the assistance of Mr. Gilbert he became 
acquainted with Dr. Beddoes, a_ learned 
man of great distinction at Bristol; and it 
was not long before his love and zeal for the 
study of chemistry became so well known 
that he received the appointment of Assist- 
ant Lecturer on this science, in the Royal 
Institution in London. Here he filled his 
station so admirably, that before he was 24 
years of age he was made a Professor. 

Hitherto Davy was poor, but this appoint- 
ment secured him the means of support, and 
relieved him from all anxiety on that sub- 
ject. Now he was at full leisure to devote 
his whole time to his favorite study. He 
had already made discoveries, but he now 
began to make more splendid ones 
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363 LIFE OF SIR HUMPHREY DAVY. 


It was he who found out that the alkalies, 
as they are called, such as pearlash, and 
soda, are not simple bodies, but consist of 
curious metal, joined to oxygen. A piece 
of the metal of potash (called potassium,) 
not larger than a pin’s head, when put into 
water, or laid upon ice, instantly bursts into 
aflame. It was Davy, too, who first studied 
out and explained the nature of volcanoes. 

A large estate falling, at length, into Davy’s 
hands, he gave up his professorship, not to 
go into idleness, but that he might extend 
his discoveries more in the manner he pleas- 
ed. He first travelled over much of Europe, 
especially the volcanic countries. Among 
other places, he visited Mount Vesuvius, 
and the famous city of Pompeii. 

Shortly after his return he was solicited to 
turn his attention to the subject of fire-damp 
in coal mines, with a view to discover some 
contrivance by which the miners might be 
protected from its fatal effects. He com- 
plied with this request. He reflected, he 
contrived, he examined; and then he re- 
flected, contrived, and examined again. His 
efforts were not in vain. With a speed and 
a success, almost beyond conception, he fur- 
nished the protection required. This pro- 
tection is the safety-lamp. 

To understand the merit of Sir Humphrer 
Davy’s performance, it is necessary to know 
something of the structure and extent of a 
coal-mine, as well as of the nature of this 
destructive fire-damp. The distance to 
which some of these mines extend is several 
miles, and some of them have been worked 
to the depth of five hundred feet. These 
extensive mines have seldom more than two 
or three shafts, or communications with the 
surface ot the earth. The difficulty of ven- 
tilating them, or supplying a sufficiency of 
fresh air will be perceived at once. Never- 


theless, by means of ingenious machinery 

this difficulty had been pretty well got over 

But there still remained the fire-damp, 
against which no ingenuity had been able to 
protect the miners. The fire-damp is a kind 
of gas, very much like what is burned every 
night in the gas Jamps in the streets. New- 
ly dug coal always parts with a portion of 
this gas when first exposed to the air; but 
on some occasions, the pitmen have opened 
crevices in the bed of coal, from which this 
gas has poured out in quite a current; and 
such currents have been known to continue 
for months and years. These currents are 
called “blowers” by the pitmen. 

Every body has seen a gas-lamp lighted. 
The gas kindles the moment the lighted 
torch is brought in contact with it. The 
same happens with the fire-damp. And 
here is the danger; for the pitmen cannot 
work under ground without candles or lan- 
terns. On the approach of a candle or lan- 
tern, the fire-damp is kindled, and expanding 
with the heat, drives before it a roaring 
whirlwind of flaming air, which tears up 
every thing in its progress, scorching some 
of the miners to a cinder, and burying others 


under enormous ruins shaken from the roofs., 


Then thundering to the shafts, it converts 
the mine, as it were, into an enormous piece 
of artillery; and wastes its fury in a dis 
charge of thick clouds of coal-dust, stones 
and timber, together with the limbs and 
mangled bodies of men and horses. 

But the first effect of one of these sub- 
terraneous combustions, appalling though it 
be, is not the worst. All the ¢ontrivances 
for ventilating the mine being destroyed in 
the general ruin, and the fresh air being alto- 
gether excluded from the innermost parts 
of the mine where the work is proceeding, 
such of the miners as may have survived 
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the explosion, are doomed to the more pain- 
ful and lingering death of suffocation from 
the after-damp or stythe, as it is called. 

An account of one such accident, -as it 
really happened, will place before the reader 
still more vividly the terrible nature of these 
explosions. It occurred at Felling Colliery, 
near Sunderland, on the 25th May, 1812. 

About half-past eleven in the morning, 
the neighboring villages were alarmed by a 
tremendous explosion. The subterraneous 
fire broke forth with two heavy discharges 
from the shaft called the “John Pit,” which 
was 102 fathoms deep, and these discharges 
were almost immediately followed by one 
from the “ William Pit.” A slight trembling, 
as if from an earthquake, was felt for about 
half a mile around; and the noise of the 
explosion was heard, though dull, at the dis- 
tance of three or four miles. 





—— 


with all possible expedition. In the absence 
uf horses, a number of men who seemed to 
acquire strength as the necessity for it in- 
creased, applied their shoulders to the starts, 
or shafts of the gin, and worked it with ex- 
traordinary speed. 

By twelve o’clock, thirty-two persons, all 
that survived this dreadful catastrophe, had 
been brought up to day-light; but of these, 
three boys lived only a few hours. Twenty- 
nine persons, then, were all who were left 
to relate what they had observed of the ap- 


Immense quantities of dust and small coal 
accompanied these blasts. The heaviest 
part of the ignited matter, such as masses 
of timber and fragments of coal, fell near 
the pit, but the dust borne away by a strong 
west wind, fell in a continued shower to the 
distance of a mile and a half. 

As soon as the explosion had been heard, 
the wives and children of the pitmen rushed 
to the shaft. Wildness and terror were 
pictured in every countenance. The crowd 
thickened on every side, and in a very short 
period several hundred persons had collect- 
ed together; and the air resoundea with 
exclamations of despair for the fate of hus- 
bands, parents, and children. 

The machinery by which the men were 
usually brought up and let down having 
been rendered useless by the eruption, the 
rope of the gin was sent down the shaft 


pearances and effect of the explosion. The 
dead bodies of two boys, miserably scorched 
and shattered, were also brought up at the 
same time. One hundred and twenty-one 
persons were in the mine when the explo- 
sion took place. 

The men that remained in the mine were 
not given up for lost, until an effort had 
been made to save them. Nine brave men 
were found willing to venture their lives in 
this dangerous service. They descended 
the “John Pit,” but their advance was soon 
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prevented by the choae-damp, and they were 
obliged to return. 

{t was to prevent, if possible, the recur- 
rence of such calamities as this, that Sir 
Humphrey Davy directed his attention. He 
set to work without delay. The first ap- 
plication that was made te him was in the 
beginning of August, 1815, and at the latter 
end of that month we already find him visit- 
ing the mines of Newcastle, to make himself 
acquainted with every particular concerning 
the fire-damp, against which he was anxious 
to discover some protection. And before 
the end of that year he had invented his 
famous safety-lamp. 

It would be almost impossible so to des- 
cribe this safety lamp that our readers would 
fully understand its structure. We must 
therefore content ourselves with saying that 
it answered every purpose which its worthy 
inventor expected, and is now used in coal- 
mines generally, not only in England, but 
in other countries. Where they are in use, 
workmen enter and labor in the mines with- 
out fear or danger. 

Sir Humphrey Davy might have made a 
large sum of money by this wonderful in- 
vention; but money was not his great object. 
He appears to have lived for other and no- 
bler purposes ; one of which was to do good. 

In the latter part of his life he suffered 
much from disease. He died at Geneva. 
His kindness and good feeling to all man- 
kind, were strikingly shown in his last mo- 
ments. When he felt his end approaching, 
he sent for his brother, Dr. Davy, to whom 
he said, “I am dying; and when it is all 
over, I desire that no disturbance of any kind 
may be made in the house; lock the door, 
and let every one retire to. his apartment.” 
Snortly after, he expired without a struggle, 
in the 51st year of his age. 


IN THE EAST. 


WANDERINGS IN THE EAST 
Cuap, VII. 


AN ADVENTURE, 


Sometimes we found the jungles or un- 
derwood of the forests of Ceylon quite im- 
passable, Once, in particular, I remember 
that towards evening we had advanced with 
great toil a considerable distance, when we 
found it impossible to go a step farther in that 
direction; and yet we were confident of being 
nearly iv the right course, from our compass. 
So we made our beds for the night; and we 
made them just as I used to make mine in 
Sor.th America; that is, we lashed our 
repes in a tree, in the fori of cradles, 
tlaving done so, we placed ourselves in 
them, resolving to retrace our steps the next 
morning, and skirt the forest, instead of 
crossing through it. This would waste time 
we knew, but we could not help it. 

Well, as we were swinging very quietly 
in our nests, and watching the stars which 
were twinkling above us, we heard a dis- 
tant noise that sounded like a heavy tramp- 
ling, and a prodigious crash of boughs, ac 
companied by yells and glancing lights. 
You may well suppose we were alarmed, 
but what could we do? Soon these furious 
sounds approached our very trees. 

Scarcely a minute more elapsed, before a 
herd of ponderous elephants came galloping 
under us, crushing the underwood with 
their weight, tearing away the lower boughs 
of some of the trees, and snapping the 
trunks of others which stood in their way. 
The very earth trembled, or seemed to trem- 
ble, beneath these enraged animals, as they 
tore along; and just as we had begun to 
hope our hiding place would be left in safe- 
ty, a monstrous fellow, the last of the herd, 
came thundering on, whisking hys proboscis 
in every direction. Unfortunately, the branc® 
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of the bread fruit tree to which Austin 
had lashed his cradle was just within this 
creature’s reach, and without stopping. but 
an instant, he seized it in his trunk, wrench- 
ed it from its stem, and then moved on after 
his companions. Poor Austin was thrown 
to the ground in a twinkling, with the brok- 
en branch cracking and splintering all about 
him. 

The pursuers were just now approaching 
with their lights. I hallooed to them, and 
begged them to stop and assist me in taking 
care of poor Austin, who was probably in- 
jured or killed. Then scrambling down, I 
went to him, and found that he was stunned, 
and considerably injured. He was lying 
with his legs bent under him, his face 
scratched, and his clothes torn. Fortunate- 
ly, the thickest part of the branch had fallen 
in such a manner that it did not touch him. 
Had it not been thus, he must have been 
crushed with its great weight. 

1 found the party to consist of hunters 
employed by the king of Candy to drive the 
elephants into a part of'the forest which had 
been already enclosed and prepared to re- 
ceive them, that they might be ready when 
he should choose to order a hunt. You 
know that tame elephants are always em- 
ployed by the hunters on these occasions. 
Austin was placed on one of them, and having 
separated from the hunters, we travelled in 
tnis way all night. Towards morning we 
found ourselves approaching the city of 
Candy. Austin had recovered his senses by 
this time, and was less injured than I had 
supposed, But as one of his ankles was 
sprained, we were not sorry we were so 
near Candy. 





Gold goes in at any gate except heaven. 


“IS IT SUNDAY?” 


‘«* What is the Lady doing there, 

In such a posture?’’ Anna cried: 

*€ The lady kneels in humble prayer,” 
Her sister Bell replied. 


Young Anna’s silken lashes fell ; 

** You say the lady kneels in prayer, 

To-day you know is Friday, Bell, 
And is it Sunday there?”’ 


*« Oh, sister, dear, can no one pray 

At any other time as well? 

Must Sunday be the only day?” 
Said thoughtful Isabel. 


**T should be very sad if I, 

Who sorrow almost every day 

For something wrong, must wait and sigh, 
Till Sunday comes to pray. 


** When I have erred in deed or word, 

And tears arise, and blind my eye, 

My heart and lips with prayer are stirred, 
Till I forget to sigh. 


** When softly on my downy bed 

I wake, and find the morning there, 

I think whose smile that morning made, 
And speak to God in prayer. 


** When day’s bright door is shut, I know 
Whose viewless hand forbids her beam, 
And dare not to my slumber go, 

Till I have prayed to Him. 


** Q, sister, dear, no matter where, 
No matter what the hour of day, 
The solemn eve, the morning fair— 
°T is always good to pray.” 
Ross Bra 





God, our parents, and our teachers, cas 
never be repaid. 

One thing is never old; that is virtue. 

You should never touch your eye, except 
with your elbow 




















EASTERN PUNISHMENT. 


























EASTERN PUNISHMENTS. 


Some of the eastern nations expose crim- 
inals in a kind of collar or pillory, which 
consists in fastening their neck into a large 
wooden table, with a hole in the middle 
of it. The two halves are joined together 
by pieces of wood, or by iron pins. On 
this board or table is written the name 
and business of the criminal; his crime; 
and the term of his punishment; which is 
often of long duration. 

The two halves of the table are sealed on 
two bands of cloth or paper, with the offi- 
cial seals, so that the offender cannot dis- 
engage himself without its being known. 
The table is extremely heavy; so much so, 
that it is difficult to conceive how it can 
be endured. The weight is said to vary 
from 70 to 200 pounds. 

Thus equipped, the sufferer is frequent- 
‘'y at liberty to go where he pleases. But 


as he cannot see his feet, or get his hands 
to his mouth, he would soon starve to 
death if his friends or some other com- 
passionate people did not help him. To 
rest himself he sets one corner of the table 
against the ground, or rests the extremities 
of it on the sticks of a kind of chair. In 
Persia, one hand is sometimes confined 
along with the head and neck. 

When the term of his punishment is ex- 
pired, he goes to a magistrate, who exam- 
ines the seals, has the table taken off, g'ves 
him a slight flogging, and then sets him at 
liberty. 
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ZENO, meeting with a yeung man one day, 


who talked too much, told him that peop!e_ 


have two ears and only one tongue; there 


fore they should hear much and speak little 
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THINGS IN LONDON. 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Wesminster Hall, was first built in 1098, 
%y William Rufus, the king. Three hun- 
dred years afterward it underwent such 
thorough repairs as almost to form it anew 

The present hall is called the New Hall 
Palace. It is the largest room in Europe 
not supported by pillars. Its length is 270 
feet, its breadth 74, and its height, 90. The 
roof consists chiefly of chestnut-wood, most 
curiously constructed, and every where 
adorned witli the figures of angels, support- 
rag the arms of Richard ITI, or Edward 
the Confessor. 

Courts are held in this hall, but it is also 
used for various other purposes. At the 
crowning of a king, the great feasts, called 
coronation feasts, are held here. Those of 
our young readers who know nothing of 
the extravagance and waste of royalty, may 
fo:m a faint idea of it by looking over the 
following statement of the amount of pro- 
visions and drink furnished at Westminster 
Hall, at the coronation of King George IV. 


Beef, 7,742 lbs; veal, 7,133; mutton, 2,474; 
suet, 250; bacon, 1730; lard, 550; butter, 912; 
house lamb, 20 quarters; legs of house lamb, 20; 


saddles of lamb, 5; grass lamb, 35 quarters; lamb’s 
sweet-breads, 160; cow-heels, 389; calves’ feet, 
400; geese, 160; pullets and capons, 720; chick- 
ens, 1610; fowls, 520; eggs, 8,400; tureens of 
soup, 160; dishes of fiss, 160; of venison, 80; of 
vegetables, 160; of pastry, 640; of creams and 
jellies, 400; and of shell fish, 160. Boats of sauce, 
460. Number of dinner plates, 6,794; of soup 
plates, 1406; of dessert plates, 1499. 

The wine provided amounted to 100 dozen of 
Champagne, 20 of Burgundy; 200 of Claret; 50 


of Hock; 50 of Moselle; 50 of Madeira, and 350, 


of Port and Sherry; besides 100 gallons of iced 
punch, and 100 barrels of ale and porter. 

Tt would be pleasing to know the cost of 
this extravagant meal, thus wickedly pro- 
vided ; but it is impossible. We have es- 
timated it, however, at seven thousand and 
five hundred dollars. Probably every indi- 
vidual who ate of this costly dinner,—say 
7000 persons—would have been far better 
off the next day, had his dinner cost but six 
cents. ‘Thus more than 7000 dollars were 
wasted ! Enough to feed and warm and clothe 
40 families, including 200 persons, during 
the whole of a long cold London winter! 





HOW SPIDERS MAKE BRIDGES. 


Some of the most distinguished naturalists in the 
world believe that spiders lave the art of crossing 
streams of water on bridges of their own making. 
Mr. Spencer relates the following curious fact 

** Having placed a large full grown spider on a 
cane planted upright in the midst of a stream of 
waters, he saw it descend the cane several times, 
and remount when it had arrived at the surface of 
the water. Suddenly be lost sight of it, wholly; 
but a few minutes afterwards, to his great aston 
ishment he perceived it quietly pursuing its own 
way on the other side of the stream. Having spun 
two threads along the cane, it had cut one of them, 
which carried by the wind had become attached to 
some object on the bank, and so served the spider ar 
a bridge across the water.”’ 
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SINGULAR SPORT. 


SEVERAL eastern nations practise a singu- 
“ar sport, which consists in placing men on 
each other’s shoulders, so that each row 
consists of one man less than that below it, 
ull they form a pyramid; the top of which 
coneists of a single person. But the feat of 


strength represented in the engraving is 
Vou. u. 


somewhat different, though quite as odd. It 
is performed in Chinese theatres, and is thus 
described by travellers. 

Four men first place themselves in a solid 
square. Two more then mount upon their 
shoulders; then one more upon theirs; and 
with the help of a ladder, another upon the 
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shoulders of the last. Another man is then 
hoisted up to him, whom he takes in his 
right hand, by the waist band, holds him 
over his head a considerable time ;—then 
raising one leg, he balances himself and his 
burden on the other, for a few moments; 
after which he throws the man down among 
the spectators, who catch him in their arms, 
and then by what is called a somerset, casts 
himself down on the opposite side, and is 
caught in the same manner. 

Addison tells us that in his travels through 
Italy, he witnessed an exhibition among the 
Venetians which was not greatly different 
from that which has just been mentioned. 
It was practised, however, only once a year. 





FOOLISH FEARS. 
STORY OF CLARA HAMMOND. 

Ciara Hammonp had a silly habit of 
screaming when she saw a spider, an earwig, 
a beetle, a moth, or any kind of insect; and 
the sound of a mouse behind the wainscot 
of the room made her suppose she should 
die with fright. The persons with whom 
she lived used to pity her for being afraid, 
and that made her fond of the silly trick, so 
that she became worse daily, and kept the 
house in a constant tumult and uproar; for 
she would make as much noise about the 
approach of a poor insect not much larger 
than the head of a pin, as if she had seen 
half-a-dozen hungry wolves coming with 
open jaws to devour her. 

Clara Hammond was once asked by Mrs. 
Wilson, a very good lady, to go with her 
into the country, and Clara was much pleas- 
ed at the thought of going to a house where 
there was a charming garden, and plenty of 
nice fruit. But the country is a sad place 
for ~eople who encourage such foolish fears, 


because one cannot walk in a garden or 
field without seeing numbers of harmless 
insects, 

Mrs. Wilson, with her coach full of guests, 
arrived at her country-house just before din- 
ner, and as soon as that mea! was over, Clara 
begged leave to go out into the shrubbery. 
It was a charming place; and Clara was 
quite delighted with the clusters of roses 
and all the sweet smelling shrubs and flowers 
that seemed to perfume the air. 

But as she was tripping along, behold on 
a sudden a frog hopped across the path. It 
was out of sight in a moment; yet Clara 
could go no further; she stood still and 
shrieked with terror. At the same instant 
she saw a slug creeping upon her frock, and 
she now screamed ix such a frantic manner 
that her cries reached the house. The com- 
pany rushed out of the dining parlor, and the 
servants out of the kitchen. Mrs. Wilson was 
foremost, and in her haste to see what was 
the matter, she stumbled over a stone, and 
fell with such violence against a tree, that it 
cut her head dreadfully ; she was covered 
with a stream of blood, and was taken uj} 
for dead. 

It was soon known that the sight of a slug 
and a frog was all that ailed Miss Clara, and 
then how angry and scornfully did every 
one look at her, to think that her folly had 
been the cause of such a terrible disaster. 
Clara Hammond had not a bad heart, and 
when she heard Mrs. Wilson’s groans of 
pain while the doctors were dressing ner 
wounds, she wept vitterly, and sorely repent- 
ed her silly unmeaning fears. 

Mrs. Wilson was in great danger for 
muny days, and Clara crept abvut the house 
in the most forlorn manner, for no one took 
any notice of her, and she dared not go out 
in the garden, for fear still of meeting some 
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mighty aonster of a snail, or something 
equally alarming. At length Mrs. Wilson 
grew better, and then she sent for Clara to 
her room, and talked to her very kindly and 
very wisely, on the folly of fearing things 
which had net the power to hurt her, and 
which were still more afraid of her than she 
could be of them; and with reason, since 
she was stronger, and bad far more power to 
hurt and give pain, than a thousand frogs or 
mice had. 

Clara promised that she would try to get 
the better of her fault, and she soon proved 
that her promise was sincere. 

One day she was with Mrs. Wilson in her 
chamber, and this good lady being fatigued 
and sleepy, gave Clara a book of pretty sto- 
ries to divert her, and begged the little girl 
would make no noise while she slept. Mrs, 
Wilson lay down on the bed, and Clara sat 
on a stool at some little distance. 

All was as still as possible ; and after some 
time, as Clara chanced to lift her eyes from 
her book, she saw not far from her a spider, 
who was spinning his web up and down 
from’ the ceiling. She was just going to 
scream, when she thought of the mischief 
she had already done to Mrs. Wilson, and 
she forbore. At the same moment, she 
turned her head to the other side, a little 
gray mouse sat on the table, nibbling some 
crumbs of sweetcake that had been left 
there. 

Clara now trembled from head to foot, but 
she had so much power over herself, that 
she neither moved nor cried out. This effort, 
though it cost her some pain et first, did her 
good; for in a minute or two she left off 
trembling. Her fear went away by degrees, 
and then she could observe and wonder at 
the curious manner in which the spider spun 
Jong lines of thread out of its own mouth, 





and made them fast to each other and the 
wall, just as he pleased; and could also ad- 
mire the sleek coat and bright eyes of the 
little gray mouse on the table. Clara’s book 
slipped from her lap, and as she stooped to 
catch it, that it might not fall on the floor, 
she was seen by the two visiters, who in- 
stantly fled away to their retreats in the 
greatest fright possible. Neither spider nor 
gray mouse appeared again that day; and 
ever after Clara Hammond had courage and 
prudence, and took care not to do mischief 
to others, nor deprive herself of pleasure, 
by the indulgence of foolish fears. 
Yourn’s Sxetcx Book. 
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STATUE OF CHARLES I. ON HORSEBACK. 


There was once, in England, a village by 
the name of Charing, in which Edward I. 
built a cross, to the memory of his queen. 
This cross remained til] the civil wars of 
Charles I., when it was destroyed, on the 
foolish pretence of being a monument ot 
popish superstition. It was then replaced 
by a brass statue, representing Charles I. on 
horseback. This was the first equestrian 
statue erected in great Britain.—During the 
civil war, it was sold by Cromwell’s parlia- 
ment to a brazier; who had strict orders te 
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break it to pieces ; but he concealed it under 
ground till the Restoration, In 1678, it was 
again erected on a pedestal, and ornamented 
with royal arms, trophies, &c. The engrav- 
ig is a picture of it. 





ABOUT WASTEFULNESS. 

Returnine home, one day, from my labor, 
« noticed in one of the streets in our city, a 
couple of lads kicking a loaf of bread very 
merrily, as a substitute for a foot-ball. I 
was somewhat pained at the sight of seeing 
the “staff of life” thus shamefully wasted 
by these wicked boys. If every two boys in 
the city should get a loaf of bread and kick 
it for a foot-ball, we should find that many 
more beggars would be calling at our doors, 
and many more children would be crying 
to get a little bread to satisfy their hunger. 
And, perhaps, some of these wicked boys 
themselves may, at some future time, be glad 
to get a crust of that very bread which they 
had trampled under their feet. 

Children should early learn to be saving 
—not stingy. They should try to make 
every thing go as far as possible. When 
their father buys them a new pair of shoes, 
they ought to be very careful of them; and 
not kick the toes out in a week after they 
are purchased. I have seen hundreds of 
boys that would beat the toes of their shoes 
out in a short time kicking foot ball; or, 
they would coast down hill on a sled, drag- 
ging their feet on the snow and ice—thus 
wearing out their shoes as if they were 
afraid that they would last too long! Some 
boys, too, will have a new hat and wear it a 
few times to meeting, and then put it on 
every day, and presently use it for a foot 
wall ! 

Now my friends, Jet us see what advan- 


tages we should secure, if we were saving 
and prudent. Suppose your father pays a 
dollar, for a pair of shoes for yoy. They 
last three weeks, and you have them mend 
ed. This costs fifty cents. In a fortnight 
more, they are thrown aside. Thus you 
see that one pair costs one dollar and fifty 
cents, and lasts five weeks—so, at this rate, 
you would require ten pairs of shoes in a 
year! and they would cost fifteen dollars. 

But suppose you make your shoes last 
twice as long. How much money will it 
take to buy them for a year? Seven dollars 
and fifty cents; one half as much. So then 
you would save seven dollars and fifty cents 
by being careful. 

Well, now, let us go a little further and 
see how we come out. ‘Ten pairs of shoes 
cost 15 dollars, five pairs 7 dollars and fifty 
cents. Now if you were to be still more 
careful and require only three pairs in a year, 
it would cost but 4 dollars and fifty cents. 
Deduct 4 dollars and fifty cents from 15 
dollars, and how many dollars will remain? 
Ten dollars and fifty cents. So you would 
save ten dollars and fifty cents in the single 
article of shoes, by being careful. 

And now suppose every one of my readers 
would be careful in every thing. How 
much money they would save, and how 
much good they could accomplish! 

However, I have a plan for you. tis 
this. Let all boys and girls who read this 
paper ask their father to let them have all 
the money they can save by being careful 
of their things—not shoes, merely, but hats 
clothes, &c. What I mean is this. Sup- 
pose you have had a hat every year which 
costs two dollars. Now it you can make 
that last six months longer than a year, there 
will be one dollar for you. And this will 
pay for a year’s subscription to this paper 
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And if every boy and girl would pursue 
this plan what a great amount might be 
given to benevolent objects. Let all my 


friends try and see how much they can save 
this year by being prudent. 
Juv. Watcu. with alterations. 








Reader, you are fond of travelling, are 
you notr Letus go on board a vessel bound 
to Constantinople. We cross the Atlantic, 
pass through the straits of Gibralter, sail 
over the Mediterranean Sea, enter the strait 
which leads from this sea to the Black Sea, 
and soon come to Constantinople. But we 
will not stop long in this great city. We 
will go by land directly east across the 
northern part of Turkey in Asia, to the 
Caspian Sea. ‘This we will cross about its 
middle. Now we are 6,450 miles exactly 
east from Boston, if we could measure in a 
straight line; but more than 7,000 by the 
crooked course which we travelled to get 
here. We have now entered into Independ- 
ent Tartary. 
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A TARTAR SOLDIER. 
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But let us go on 900 miles farther east. 
Now we are 7,350 miles east of Boston, and 
we are just coming upon the borders of 
Chinese Tartary. You have heard in Par- 
ley’s Magazine and elsewhere, about the 
people we are to see. They are called Tar- 
tars; or sometimes wandering Tartars, be- 
cause many of them wander about much 
like our North American Indians. And they 
look a little like our Indians. 

Did you ever see a Tartar soldier? We 
shall see one of them soon. Here comes 
one of them. (See the engraving.) See how 
oddly he is dressed. He carries a bow anda 
load of arrows with him ; and looks quite for- 
midable. But he will not hurt us, if we go 
along about our business, and let him alone 
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, THINGS IN THE PARLOR. 


Every Tartar boy is considered a soldier, 
as soon as he is born; and is enrolled as a 
soldier, in his own native province. When 


they are called out to war, therefore, the 


army must be very large. The title of their 
highest military officers is T’siang-kiun. The 
two next highest officers are called Tou-tong. 
But you do not like a country, you say, 
where all the male inhabitants are born sol- 
diers. Neither do I. Then let us leave it, 
and hasten home again. 





THINGS IN THE PARLOR. 


Many a boy, and not a few young men 
can tell more about Europe or Asia, or even 
the sun, moon, and stars, than they can about 
the things in the parlor, or bed-room, where 
they have spent a large portion of their lives. 

Ask them what the stove was made of, 
where it was probably made, where and 
how the iron was procured and formed into 
its present state; and could they tell you? 
Ask them where the Lehigh coal which is 
burnt in it daily is procured; and how few 
can tell whether it was brought from Cana- 
da, Pennsylvania, Georgia, or Mexico! : 

Again ; inquire about the chairs and ta- 
bles; of what wood the various parts of 
them are made, how the paint and varnish 
with which they are coated over, was pre- 
pared, and of what materials ; and ask them 
if they know whether there are any chair 
factories in Massachusetts, and can they an- 
swer your inquiries ? 

Or suppose you ask them about the car- 
pet;—where carpets are made, what they 
are made of, and how often, and in what 
manner wool is procured from sheep ;—how 
wool is spun, how the carpet is colored, wove, 
&c.; and can one boy in a dozen tell you? 
Perhaps you ask about the looking-glass, 
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There are the mahogany, the gilding, the 
glass, and the quicksilver. How many boys 
and girls in a hundred, who are under 
fourteen years—I might say sixteen years 
of age,—can tell where all these materials 
come from, how they are procured, and how 
they are formed into the shape of a looking- 
glass? Are there not some who would be 
as likely to say that mahogany comes from 
Switzerland, and quicksilver from Africa, as 
to say that either are found on any part of 
the continent of America ? 

But once more. You well know that 
whole loads of coal have been put into the 
stove in the course of a year, but the ashes 
that remain in the pile amount to only afew 
bushels. Do you know what has become 
of the rest? “Burnt up,” you will say; 
and so people generally say. But do you 
mean that from being something, it has be- 
come nothing? If you do, you are greatly 
mistaken. Not a single particle of what we 
burn is ever reduced to nothing; it is only 
changed. It becomes smoke and gas of vari- 
ous kinds, as the chemists call it; and they 
have names of all the gases thus formed, 
and can tell us all about them. 

But I have mentioned only a few of the 
things usually found in a parlor. The truth 
is we study things afar off, and try to know 
something about them; while we often remain 
ignorant, as long as we live, of the history 
nature, and character of things which we 
every day see and touch and use. Ought it 
to be so?—Will you not, after to-day, try to 
know more about things in the nursery, the 
parlor, the closet, the bed-room, the school- 
room, &c.? Your parents and friends will 
answer many of your questions ; your books 
will answer many more ;—and there are 
some which you could answer yourselves, if 
you would only set yourselves to thinking 
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LESSONS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
No. V. 
WHISPERING AND SHUFFLING 

ScuHowars are not apt to think enough of 
the evils of whispering in school; and how 
much they may aid the teacher by avoiding 
this bad habit. They probably think, if they 
thmk at all, that one little whisper cannot 
do much harm. But let us talk the matter 
over a little while, and perhaps they will see 
their mistake. 

One whisper, you think then, is not likely 
‘0 do much harm in school. But do you 
not know, perfectly well, that if you whisper, 
others will be apt to follow your example ? 
And have they not as good aright as you ? 
Why not? 

Suppose every one should think that one 
whisper in a long hour could do no harm, 
and should act accordingly. ‘This, in a 
school of 60 boys and girls would be 60 
whispers an hour, or 360 a day, reckoning a 
day in school at only six hours.—Is not this 
an evil? If you were put in the teacher’s 
place for only one hour, I believe you would 
think so. Perhaps you think he does not 
hear you. You are mistaken, then. He 
can hear yu almost as well as the teacher 
of a choir of singers can. You know how 
quick he can discover it, if there is whisper- 
ing inthe room. It is true that neither the 
music master nor the school master can al- 
ways tell who makes the sound, but he 
knows that somebody does, and it is very 
paiuful to him, and greatly hinders him; be- 
sides the trouble of keepiug it in cheek by 
reasoning, threats, or punishment. 

Shuffling the feet is another evil in school 





are 
aptto think isa very smali affair; not worth 
tue master’s trouble to mention. But let us 
think of this, too. 


which boys and girls—especially boys 


LESSONS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


We all know, very well, that no boy can 
sit motionless in school, fer whole hours 
together. But there is a great diflerence 
between moving the feet gently, by taking 
them up, and putting them in another place, 
and drawing them along to the spot, over a 
handful of gravel which had adhered to the 
soles, but which ought to have been scraped 
off at the door. Why, the mere thought of 
this grating sound of the feet almost sets my 
teeth on edge. 

Suppose every pupil im a school of 60, 
should drag his feet along in this way orly 
once in ten minutes. Some boys would 
think it a mighty confinement to be obliged 
to sit even so still, But this would amount 
to 2160 movements in aday. Is this a trifle, 
uot worth the master’s notice ? 

Now I can tell you, my young friends,— 
and if you ever come to teach a school your- 
selves, you will find I speak the truth—that 
it is a very serious evil, and greatly hinders 
the teacher, and thus injures the school. I 
can also tell you that the boy or the girl who 
forms a resolution—and keeps it—not to 
whisper or shuffle feet, could hardly take a 
better course to assist the teacher in keeping 
a good school. 

An Oxp Scuoou Master. 





Tra-Drinxine.—I have a natural antipa- 
thy, says a writer in the Village Nosegay, to 
all tea-drinkers, male and female. 

Now my aunt was a real tea-drinker. No 
toper ever loved his dram better than she 
did her cup of tea. I say cup, but in fact it 
was a great many cups. Morning, noon, 
and night, she had her tea; and well do I 
remember her bright Britannia tea-pot, with 
its shining ebony handle——Many a time, 
when a youngster, I have wished to show 
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her my strength, by replacing a fallen brand, 
but she would gently take the tongs from my 
hands, saying; “You had better let me do 


it, William ; I am afraid you'll tip over my 


tea,” 





WANDERINGS IN THE EAST. 
Cuap. VIII. 


CITY OF CANDY 


Description of the city— Houses—Furniture—Food— 
King’s palace—The Queen—Set out for Batacola. 


We were detained in Candy by Austin’s 
lameness for several days. It is not a place 
of much interest, for the houses are mean, 
and the city is surrounded by a mud-wall. 
It is chiefly distinguished as being the resi- 
dence of the king and queen. There is one 
thing much in its favor ;—the air is pure and 
healthy. 

This city was the residence of our good- 
natured guide. He had taken us to his 
own house, which was situated in the prin- 
cipal street, and not far from the king’s pal- 
ace. The street was very wide, and near 
two miles long. When we stopped at his 
house, instead of dismounting from the neck 
of our gentle and tractable beasts, we step- 
ped at once on to the stairs which ran up 
the outside wall; and though the houses are 
but one story high, we found the doors 
nearly up to the roof. ‘This strange manner 
of building was adopted, our guide told us, 
to prevent the mischief which the elephants 
would otherwise cause to the houses, when 
they are hunted in the streets, for the amuse- 
ment of the king. 

We were astonished at the simple furni- 
ture, and the few wants of our host. Four 
or five earthen vessels, a copper basin or 
two, and two or three stools, constituted the 
whole of the former; and rice, water, milk, 
fruits, and areka cakes composed the latter. 


You will perhaps ask what I mean by 
areka cakes. They are made of a coarse 
kind of sago, which is manufactured from 
the stems of the bread-fruit tree. They 
saw it into small pieces, and after beating 
the pieces in a mortar, they pour water on 
the mass, and leave it some hours to settle. 
It is then strained through a cloth, when the 
mealy substance runs off, and the woody 
particles remain behind. The water is then 
poured away, and the meal, when dried, is 
made into cakes; and very nice they are, 
too. 

The same meal, more finely pulverized, 
and made into round pieces, forms a sub- 
stance looking much like sago. You have 
tasted sago, I dare say. They have it for 
sale at the shops, both of Europe and 
America. 

The palace of the king of Candy is a 
square of immense extent, built of a kind 
of cement, perfectly white, with stone gate- 
ways. We had the honor of seeing the 
king once while we staid in the city. He 
was mounted on his favorite white elephant, 
and followed by his whole court. 

The queen we did not see. Mr. Daniell, 
an English gentleman, was once permitted 
to see her and take her portrait ; from which 
the engraving was made. I presume it is 
correct, from what I know of the Candians. 
Besides, it was universally said that she was 
young and pretty ; of engaging, familiar and 
agreeable manners. Her dress, it was saiG. 
was very becoming, her figure graceful, ane 
her gait elegant. 

Well, Austin’s foot was now sufficiently 
well for him to travel, though he could not 
yet walk upon it. Our guide had some 
business to transact at Batacola ; so we once 
more mounted his elephants, and proceeded 
on our journey. 
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QUEEN OF CANDY. 


This isa picture of the Queen of Candy; like that of other Asiatics, but her features 
as you will see by reading the story on the are not disagreeable. Like other queens,she 
preceding page. Her complexion is dark appears asif fond of a costly dress. 
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SAMUEL AND HENRY; 
A TALE FOR BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


Those boys and girls who never knew 
what it was to be without a brother, do not 
xnow how much a brother—I mean a good 
one—is worth. There is an old saying, that 

when the well is dry, we know the worth 
of water ;” and nothing can be more true, 
In like manner, when we have had a 
brother and lost him, we begin to know his 
value ; and some people never before, 

Now [I wish every one who reads the 
story I am going to tell would think of what 
I have been saying. If they have any broth- 
ers, I wish they would also try to think how 
they should feel if they were to go away, 
and never return ; or perhaps die. This will 
make them feel more kindly towards them, 
and love them more. Think, too, who 
would help you up when you fall, if you 
had no brother. Think who would assist 
you in putting on your boots and great coat, 
and go with you to school: who would lead 
you along in the deep snow, and perhaps 
make a path for you; and who would keep 
off the great dog Jowler when he comes 
and barks at you as if he would tear you in 
pieces. Think who would help you about 
studying your lessons, both of the sabbath 
and week day school, and who would tell 
you the meaning of hard words and strange 
pictures which you find in your books, if 
you had no brother. 


Samuel and Henry were strolling about, 
one day in the village. They had incau- 
tiously gone farther from home and staid 
longer than they supposed. Henry, who 
was apt to be fretful, became offended about 
something, and said, in a pet “I wish Sam, 
you were a thousand miles off.”— 

Some boys would have answered him 


peevishly ; but Samuel never said a word. 
He knew better than to return evil for ev.. 

It was now nearly night, but neither of 
them thought about the hour, till suddenly 
it began to grow dark, and soon to rain 
fast. Now it was that they attempted to 
go home ; but they had wandered quite be- 
yond the village, into the north part of the 
town where they had never been but once 
or twice before, so that on coming to two 
roads, they were not sure which was the 
right one. Henry began to cry, but Samuel 
soon quieted him, telling him to stand still 
there, by the fence, and he would go to the 
next house and inquire. So he inquired 
and found they must take the road which 
led to the right. Then he returned and took 
Henry by the arm, who was still sobbing, 
and led him on, cheering and comforting 
him as well as he could. 

But it was now dark,—very dark,—and 
Henry trembled at almost every step. Sam- 
uel told him they were certainly in the right 
road, and that he knew it by the tops of the 
mulberry trees which he could just see, and 
which stood near Mr. Wilson’s, the next 
house to their father’s. So they kept on; 
but it rained dreadfully. 

Presently they found themselves up .o 
their ankles in water; and the water was 
growing deeper at every step. Henry was 
half distracted, and clung to Samuel with 
such a convulsive grasp, that he could 
scarcely move. Samuel, too, was at first 
alarmed ; but he soon thought where they 
were. The rain had raised the brook so 
high that it overflowed the path each side 
of the bridge. Samuel knew that if Henry 
would keep quiet, they could wade careful- 
ly along till they came to the bridge; and 
that their only danger would be of missing 
it and going into the stream above or be- 
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1ow, where they should certainly be drown- 
ed. So he told Henry where they were, 
and after some effort persuaded him to be 
quiet, and he would do as well as he could 
to find the bridge. At this moment he very 
fortunately found a stick floating on the 
water. This he took in his hand, and car- 
rying it before him, kept feeling the bottom 
of the stream with it, to see that they did not 
get off from the bank. As for Henry, he 
made him go behind, and take hold of the 
skirt of his coat. ‘Thus they went on slowly 
till at last they found the bridge and went 
over. ‘The water was nearly a foot deep 
on the other side, but they passed very 
quickly through it, because the danger of 
running off the bank into the stream was 
now over. 

They soon saw a light, and heard some 
voices. It was their father, and Mr. Smith 
and his two sons, coming with lanterns to 
look for them. “ Here we are ;” said Henry 
very eagerly; and his father’s heart leaped 
for joy. “Where have you been my dear 
children ;” said he; “and why did you stay 
out in this tremendous rain?” Henry did 
not wait for Samuel, but told him the whole 
story, except that part of it which related 
to his own peevishness and bad wishes ; and 
said that he believed they should never have 
found their way home again had it not been 
for Samuel. The father forgave them for 
wandering away so far; especially as he saw 
that their punishment was already pretty 
severe. 

When they were alone, Samuel asked 
Henry, if he now wished he had been a 
thousand miles off during the rain and dark- 
ness. Henry was much affected ; for though 
he said it in a pet, without thinking what a 
wicked wish it was, he could not avoid sce- 
ing the nature of such foolish speeches. 


Samuel most cheerfully forgave him, and 
Henry having found out by experience the 
value of a brother, loved him from that day 
more than ever ; and never thought of cross- 
ing the dangerous bridge without being 
truly grateful to Samuel, as under God, his 
preserver ; and to God himself for having 
given him a brother. 





NATURE’S LESSONS. 
‘¢ Our Father who art in Heaven.”’ 


As late my little boy and I, 
Our evening ramble took, 
Among the sheltered paths that lie 
Beside the winding brook ; 


Just at the closing of the day, 
We met a funeral train, 

That to the grave-yard bent its way, 
Along the village lane. 


We followed to the church yard wall, 
We saw the grave and spade, 

My eager boy would fain know all, 
For whom, and why *twas made. 


I told him ’twas a father’s grave, 
I spoke of death, and Heaven, 
Of Him who came our souls to save, 
Whose life for us was given. 


He listened, tears were m his eye, 
Trembling he turned to me, 

Father, if you should also die, 
Who would my father be? 


I took his hand; Look forth my love, 
On all this pleasant scene, 

The hills, the stream, the shady grove, 
The meadows smooth and green. 


See on the slopes those flocks of sheep, 
Like drifts of winter’s snow, 

The cows, that feed beneath the steep, 
Where all our spring flowers grow 
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The noisy insects passing by, 
The birds upon their nest, 

The busy bees with loaded thigh, 
Returning to their rest. 


Then look above, where yonder sky, 
Its curtain o’er us spreads, 

With all its shining stars that lie, 
Like lamps above our heads. 


You have, my child, a father there, 
Who sees you night and day, 

Who guards yon with a parent’s care, 
And listens when you pray. 


By him the highest hills were made, 
The fields and valleys low, 

He raised for us this thicket’s shade, 
And bade the rivers flow. 


’Tis he who scatters seed around, 
Who clothes with grass the fields, 

And at his will, the fertile ground 
Its fruits and flowers yields. 


The flocks and herds who feel his care, 
Securely feed, and stray, 

And birds and insects through the air, 
In safety, wing their way. 


: You too, my child, his goodness. guides, 
Through darkness and through light ; 
For all your wants by day provides, 
And watches you by night. 


Should death then rob you of my care, 
Look up beyond the sky, 
And think you have a Father there, 
Who will not, cannot die. . 
Youtu’s SretcH Book. 





Witp Man. The Paris papers state that a 
wild man has lately been found in the midst 
of the woods and mountains of Bohemia, 
who it is presumed must have been there 
from his infancy. He appears to be about 30 


years of age, but he cannot articulate a single 
word. He bellows, or rather howls, his 
voice being like that of adog. He runs on 


all fours, and the moment he perceives a 


human being, clambers to the top of a tree 
like an ape, and jumps from branch to 
branch with surprising agility. When he 
sees a bird or any other game, he pursues 
it almost always with success. He has 
been brought to Prague, but all attempts to 
tame him have been fruitless. Indeed, he 
appears incapable of acquiring the habits ot 
civilized life. 








“ A beautiful picture” you will say ; “but 
I have seen it, or one just like it, a hundred 
times.” I dare say you have; but do you 
understand it? “No, sir; only I know it 
is the picture of an eagle, with something in 
his talons.” 

It is a picture of the United States stand- 
ard or flag: such as is carried in the army, 
militia and navy, and even in trading ves- 
sels, It represents an eagle,*with outspread 
wings, guarding the shield below him, on 
which are stripes of different colors. The 
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stars stand for the states of the Union. And 
as for the Latin phrase over the top, are 
you not Latin scholar enough to read that? 


unum means We are one; or We are all one. 
In the United States flag it means that the 
twenty-four States are all united under one 
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CHINESE STOCKING MAKER. 


“ What’s here?” said George as soon as 
he opened the magazine, and his eye glanced 
upon the picture. “Oh it is a man mend- 
ing boots!” 

No, no, George ; you have guessed wrong 
this time. It is a man making stockings. 
Not an American, however, nor a European, 
but an Asiatic; a Chinese. Did you ever 
see a shoemaker or cobler sit at such a high 
table? Oh, no, George; they have a very 
‘ow bench, usually. Besides this, they have 
awls and hammers and pincers lying about, 
but yuu see no such thing in the picture. 

The stockings of the Chinese are not 
woven, but made of sewed cloth, lined with 
cotton ;—and they have a gold thread at the 


top. They are not quite so well shapea as 
ours, but they are quite as warm, if not 
warmer. Stockings are often called hose 
and a man who makes stockings, is called a 
hoster. 

The use of stockings is to keep the feet 
warm ; but some people wear them, for the 
sake of the appearance. Some wear them 
very long, and tie them tightly at the top; 
but this is a bad practice, as it prevents the 
blood from circulating freely in the leg, and 
produces disease. Besides the feet are not 
near so warm for it. I have known some 
men—laborers out of doors—who did not 
wear stockings at all, either in winter or 
summer ; but only thick boots, They said 
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their feet were just as warm as they used 
to be when they wore stockings. But there 
are more people who go without them be- 
cause they are not able to buy them, than 
because they prefer it. I think it better to 
wear stockings, for six months of the year ; 
but they should be short, and we should 
never tie them at the top; and we should 
never wear them in the summer, nor sleep 
n them in bed. 





GIANT TREES. 

“And what does the Editor of Parley’s 
Magazine suppose we care about giant 
trees?” a few of those boys and girls who 
would prefer to hear of fairies and genit, 
and goblins, may perhaps ask. 

Is it nothing to you, then, my dear read- 
ers, that the great Creator makes trees 
grow so large, in some parts of the world, 
that if they were hollow, you might fit up a 
school room or parlor, in one of them ? 

You know where Van Diemen’s Land is, 
I suppose ; at least you can find it, by look- 
ing onthe map. Well, travellers say that a 
tree grows there in abundance which the 
natives call the stringy bark tree; and that 
it is Sometimes found as large as the huge 
sycamores of Ohio. A person who visited a 
place called the Hampshire Hills, says he 
found one of these stringy bark trees which, 
at four feet above the ground, was 55 feet 
m circumference ; or more than 17 in diam- 
eter. Others were 48, 43, 40, 37 and 32 feet 
in circumference ; and all of them about 200 
feet in height. 

Now a tree 55 feet round it, would make 
a room 12 feet square, which is as large as 
some school rooms that I have seen, holding 
twenty-five or thirty children. You will 
even find poor families, in our large cities, 


who are glad to get a room twelve feet 
square for all their various purposes of 
working, eating, and sleeping. 

- There was a huge hollowtree at the west, 
a few years ago, which somebody took 
pains to fitup as a kind of shop or bar room > 
but it was not so large as the stringy bark 
tree, I have just mentioned, nor was it made 
square, like a common room. It was trans- 
ported from place to place, on wheels, with 
all the furniture in it. It is a pity it could 
not have been used for a better purpose than 
to sell spirits in. It would be doing much 
more good to cut it up and kindle fires with 
it, to warm cold fingers and toes, than to use 
it as a means of kindling raging fires in the 
stomach and brain;—which usually burn and 
burn, till they burn out the soul which in- 
habits there, and send it away to dwel) 
with the wicked and miserable. 





THE SKATER’S SONG. 


Away, away, with a curve and a dash, 
And a light and a bounding spring, 

For the racing steed and the lighting’s flash, 
Only vie with the skater’s fling. 


Then away o’er the plain of the glassy stream, 
Will I speed in my airy flight, 

And I'll langh at the car with its hissing steam, 
And spurn at its boasted might. 


Now away do I skim o’er the slippery field 
Like a bird in the calm, blue sky, 
And declare to the winds that I never will yield, 
As I proudly go dashing by. 
NosEGay. 


Tre Season. This is the last day of 
January. Next comes the shortest month 
of the year; and it often proves the coldest. 
Short as February is, probably more people 
die of colds and other Jung complaints than 
in any other month. 
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SANDALS. 

We read in the Bible, as well as in other 
ancient books, about sandals. But what 
sandals were, or at least how they were 
made, has been quite a mystery with many 
people. 

The engraving below is intended to give 
a general idea of these useful parts of dress, 


They consisted of nothing but a sole, either 
of leather or wood, to which were made 
fast two or three straps or latchets, which 
were buckled on the top of the foot. The 
wealthy sometimes adorned these latchets 
with embroidered work, and precious stones. 
Those represented by the engraving, were 
of this kind. 





The Greeks and Romans, of both sexes, 
wore rich sandals of gold, silver, or other 
precious stuffs, with cork soles. Sometimes 
tney sewed five soles one over another ; and 

xade the whole nearly an inch thick. The 
cork sole was always covered without and 
within with leather. 

Though sandals were very fashionable in 
Greece and Rome, they do not appear to 
have been very much used im Asia, except 
in Palestine where the Jews resided, which 
was a province of Asia; and perhaps also in 
Arabia. The eastern nations generally wore 
shoes or slippers. Even the Jews, though 
they sometimes wore sandals when they 
went on long journeys, often wore shoes or 
slippers at home. 

It would be curious to know of how 
many different materials shoes are made. 


We have seen them of wood, cloth, leather, 
Indian rubber, and we know not how many 
more sorts of stuff. They are also made of 
many different kinds of cloth and leather. 
Among the latter there are morocco, or goat 
skin, calf skin, seal skin, deer skin, dog skin, 
sheep skin, cow and ox hide, horse hide, 
and many more. Indeed the skin of almost 
any animal you can name may be so tanned 
as to make leather ; but those of some of the 
smaller ones such as squirrels, rats, mice, 
&c. would not make very good shoes. First, 
they would not be very strong or very dura- 
ble; Secondly they would not keep out 
water. 

The proper uses of shoes are to keep the 
feet warm ; to defend them from sharp sub 
stances, on which we might tread; and to 
keep them dry. 
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Frederick. Gro. Kinasiey 








I would not live alway, I ask not to stay, Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way 
-) oO ; 
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Tue few lucid moments that dawn on us here, Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its cheer 
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Inst. Voice. 





Who, who would live alway away from his God, | Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode ! Their Savior and brethren transported to greet; 
Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains While the anthems of rapture unceasingly roll, 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns ; And the smile of the Lord is the life of the soul 
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NATURAL HISTORY. | 


AN ELEPHANT CARRYING HIS KEEPER, AND OTHERS. 





Warren Hastinas’ Evepnant, (See the nezt page ) 
Vou. 2 25 











ANECDOTE OF AN ELEPHANT.—BIOGRAPHY. 


ANECDOTE OF AN ELEPHANT. 

Warren Hastines, governor of India, 
once had a very fine tame elephant; but 
having occasion to dismiss his keeper, the 
elephant was unwi!hng to obey any other 
person, and at length escaped to the wild 
herd. About ten years after this, his old 
keeper one day discovered him in a keddah 
—a large pen into which these animals are 
driven to be taken- and singular to tell, the 
huge animal at once gave himself up to 
him. 

The instrument which the engraving rep- 
resents the elephant as holding in his trunk, 
is the tail of a cow, with a silver handle to it 
—used for brushing off flies. 





ABOUT WASHINGTON’S MOTHER. 


Tue mother of George Washington was 
descended from a very respectable ancient 
family of the name of Ball, who came from 
England and settled near the river Potomac. 
When George was only twelve years old, 
his father died. He was one of those busy 
men, who seem to find little time to attend 
to their children; and nearly the whole care 
of George devolved upon his excellent 
mother, even long before his father’s death. 

Mrs. Washington was one of the best of 
women. She was grave, yet cheerful; strict 
in her family, yet very kind to them ;—and 
no mother ever loved her children more than 
she. She did every thing in her power to 
make them all wise and good, and among the 
rest, little George. George, on his part, tried 
to remember what she said, and do wnat she 
wished to have him. It was in learning 


how to mind his mother, that he learned 
how to make others mind; and it was this 
knowing how to govern himself and other 
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people well—in part—that made him sucr 
a great General and good President of the 
United States. He was often heard to say 
that if he became more useful than other 
boys of his day, it was because his mother 
took so much pains witn him. 

When he was at a loss what to do, or how 
to behave, as most people sometitnes are, he 
used to ask his mother. She always told 
him as well as she could; and he was very 
fond of doing what she thought best for 
him. 

Even after he became a man, and went 
into the army, he still loved his mother ten- 
derly, and used to go and see her, as well as 
ask her advice, as often as he could. She, 
too, was also glad to see him, as well as the 
friends whom he sometimes brought home 
with him. 

Washington feared his mother as well as 
loved her; and what was not a little strange, 
his playmates used to say that they, too, 
both loved and feared her, almost as much 
as they did their own parents. Not that 
they were afraid she would hurt them, as 
long as they behaved well; but they knew 
how miserable she appeared to be, if they 
did any thing wrong; and this it was that 
made them afraid. 

This good old lady was never idle. Dur- 
ing the whole of her long life—and she lived 
to be 85 years of age,—she used to labor 
hard herself, and oversee others and encour- 
age them to work. She had a little farm 
which she used to visit, in person, almost 
every day, to give directions to the workmen. 

Once, when General La Fayette,—the 
friend of Washington, and of all good men 
and women—came along near the place 
where Mrs. Washington lived, he called to 
see her. He found her ina very plain dress, 
with a/straw hat on, and at work in her gaz 
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den. “There,” said a little boy to General 
La Fayette, “is grandmother.” The old 
lady then looked up, and was very glad to 
see hin; and without waiting to change her 
dress, made him go at once into the house 
and be seated. La Fayette could not help 
woudering to find the mother of the great 
Washington so pleasing in her manners, 
and at the same time so kind, cheerful, and 


contented in ner plain dress and homely 
dwelling. 

When La Fayette told her what great 
things her son George had done, and how 
every body loved him, it did not make her 
proud, as it would have done some people. 
She only smiled, and said; “I am not sur- 
prised at what George has done; for he was 
always a very GOOD BOY.” 
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Philip addressing his Tribe. 


[Ix Rhode Island, about the year 1670, 
there was a very cunning and brave chief by 
the name of Philip. He lived at Mount 
Hope, a beautiful hill, which has become 
quite famous, as having been the residence 
of this king. He possessed a great deal of 
power, and was a bitter enemy of the white 
men. 


Philip was sorry to see the natives of the 
soil displaced by the rapid growth of the 
English colonies. He was unwilling to part 
with the fields and hills, which had se long 
been the pleasant hunting grounds of his 
ancestors. He was crafty, bold, and, vigor- 
ous. His people looked upon him as a great 
warrior, and obeyed him. They were gilaa 
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to listen to his counsel, and were easily ex- 
cited to hate and persecute the strangers, 
who had come to drive them away from the 
aomes and the graves of their fathers. 

Philip was too cunning to appear at once 
asanenemy. He pretended to be a friend 
of the colonists, and made many promises 
and professions of peace. Meanwhile he 
was going about ainong the different tribes, 
and endeavoring to rouse them to war. He 
laid a plot for the Indians to rise at the same 
time in all quarters, and drive the English 
entirely out of the country. 

As the confidence of Philip and his ad- 
herents increased, it began to display itself 
in acts of violence. In June 1675, a party 
of the hostile Indians entered the town of 
Swansey, in Plymouth colony, and, after kill- 
ing the cattle, plundered the houses, and 
murdered or wounded several of the inhab- 
itants. The troops of Plymouth colony 
immediately marched to the relief of this de- 
voted village. In the flight which followed 
their depredations, the Indians marked their 
course by burning buildings, and by poles at 
the wayside, on which they placed the hands 
and heads of the whites whom they had 
killed. 

Information of this attack was at once 
despatched to Boston. A company of foot 
soldiers under Captain Henchman, and a 
troop of horse, were sent to the relief of the 
settlement. Having arrived at Swansey and 
rested there one night, the whole force pass- 
ed over the bridge that led to Mount Hope, 
and obliged the enemy to retreat some dis- 
tance, 

New troops arrived to the assistance of 
the colonists, and the Indian tribes in those 
parts were soon routed. Philip fled to the 
western part of the colony, and some of the 
Boston troops returned. 


Rather a laughable incident occurred about 
this time. About sixty white men met with 
a party of three hundred Indians, in ar open 
plain, and both sides made preparations for 
battle. When every thing was ready, the 
captain of the whites plucked off his wig, 
and put it in his pocket, to prevent any 
accident happening to it, and that it might 
not hinder him in fighting. As soon as 
the Indians saw that, they raised a most 
hideous yell, crying out “ Umh, umh. me no 
fight Engismon, Engismon got two hed; of 
me cut off un hed, he got noder, a put on beder 
as dis!” Away the whole tribe fled, and 
could not be overtaken. 

In the following winter, there were a 
good many encounters with the Indians, in 
which the colonists were sometimes suc- 
cessful, and sometimes unfortunate. The 
savages still advanced towards Boston, with 
the intention to burn the town, and kil! the 
inhabitants. It was thought necessary to 
post a guard at the entrance of the town, 
and no Indian was suffered to go in or out 
unless he was strictly watched. 

Before the close of the year, the great In- 
dian king and warrior, Philip, was slain. 
Captain Clark, with a faithful and brave 
band of soldiers, pursued him to the recess- 
es of Mount Hope. Here he was shot by an 
Indian friendly to the whites. He was very 
brave and sagacious, and a great terror to 
the settlers. The lock of the gun with 
which he was killed, and a wooden dish 
taken from his wigwam, have been carefully 
preserved to this day.—Carver’s History 
oF Boston. 





Iam not angry because my son loses in 
the game, but because he continues to pla, 
at it. 
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HYMN ON GRATITUDE. 


WE come great God with gladness, 
Our humble thanks to bring; 

With hearts yet free from sadness, 
Our hymns of praise we sing; 
Fruits, flowers, for us are glowing 
In plenty round the land; 

Like streams of bounty flowing, 
Come mercies from thy hand. 


Health, peace, and joy attend us, 
Kind friends are ever near; 

And thou oh God doth send us, 
These gifts, these friends, so dear; 
And still we in our blindness, 
Enjoy, but disobey ; 

And yet thou in thy kindness, 
Turn’st not these gifts away. 


And now in childhood’s morning, 
Our hymns to thee we raise ; 

Thy love our lives adorning, 

Shall fill our hearts with praise. 

Thy will henceforth for ever 

Shall be our constant guide, 

From that straight path, oh never 
May our footsteps turn aside. 

Orig. Hymns. 





STORY OF JAMES. 
BY JACOB ABBOTT. 

In one of Mr. Abbott’s books, under the 
head, “A TaLk witH Joun,” is a very good 
story about James and his little brother 
Samuel. ‘The story is so long that we have 
not room for quite the whole, but we will 
try to give the best parts of it—James was 
‘12 years old, and Samuel 8. Their father 
had gone away one afternoon, and left them 
to weed the carrots jn the garden. 


“They had been at work almost an hour, 
and had just began their second bed, when 
they heard a great many hoops rattling along 
by the outside of the garden fence; and in 


half a minute a whole troop of boys, came 
trundling their hoops round into the yard. 
As soon as they saw James, they called out, 
“ Halloo there, what are you weeding carrots 
for this afternoon? Come and get your 
hoop, and let us have a drive.” 

“TI can’t,” said James; “ father wants me 
to weed these beds; he is out to ride, and 
wants me to do it while he is gone; 1 have 
got one done already.” 

“One?” said one of the boys, “how long 
have you been about it?” 

“Q, about an hour.” 

“An hour! and got to work another hour 
too? If I was you, I would go and play; | 
hate to work in the garden. Come, James, 
get your hoop and go; and tell your father 
you was tired.” 

James recollected this verse, “Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord, for this is 
right.” He recollected also his father’s ex- 
planation of it, and knew that God saw him, 
and that it would be wrong for him to 
disobey his father. 

He thought all this to himself, and toid 
the boys he could not go. “ Well, James, 
I'll tell you what,” said one of the boys, 
“you ’ve got your work half done, and you 
can have a little play now, I know; so get 
your hoop, and we ’Il all have a short drive 
up as far as the tavern, and see the Indians, 
and then come back again.” 

“Indians! are there any Indians up there? ” 

“Yes, there are three; we stopt there 
when we caine down; and one of them has 
got a little pappoose on her back.” 

“] have a good mind to go.” 

“You had better, for you ‘Il not see then: 
unless you go now; for they ’ll not stop long. 
Besides, you will work so much better wheu 
you get back.” 

James considered the case again, He 
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ihought that his father had gone to ride, ana 
set him to work, intending that be should 
work till his return, or till he had got both 
beds done. His father had not yet returned, 
and his beds were not yet finished ; so James 
thought he ought to work. But he began to 
think abowt the little pappoose, and thought 
that perhaps he could go and see that, and 
yet the beds done too, before his father re- 
turned. —and then his father would not 
know that he had been away—he would not 
know any thing about it. James had a 
good mind to go: but he still recollected the 
verse, which his father had read in the 
morning, and the explanation which he gave 
of it. He knew that God required him to 
obey his parents, whether they were present 
or absent; and that he ought to obey them, 
hecause it pleased God, and for the sake of 
pleasing God, with a desire to please him. 
He «new that God saw him, and required 
him, then, to obey his parents. 

He recollected also that in the morning 
prayer, the family committed themselves to 
God’s protection ;—asked him to take care 
of them during the day, and said that they 
wished to do his will, to serve him:—and 
prayed that he would assist them in time of 
temptation, that they might not disobey his 
command, or do any thing contrary to his 
will. James recollected this; and that he 
had joined in the prayer. He felt that he 
was now tempted to do wrong; he felt that 
he ought not to goaway, but that be ought 
to stay, and weed his bed. He resolved that 
he would do it; and in his mind prayed to 
God, that he might do it cheerfully. He told 
the boys that he wanted to go with them; 
bat he thought his father would rather have 
him stay and work, so he could not go. The 
boys trundled away their hoops “without 
him ; and he went cheerfully to work.” 
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Soon after James and Samuel had finish- 
ed weeding the carrots, their father return- 
ed, and was greatly pleased with what they 
had done. ‘They were also well pleased 
with éhemselves ;—for their consciences told 
them that they had done right. But this is 
not quite all. They hoped God was pleased 
with them too; for however happy it made 
them to find their father well pleased, James, 
in particular, was still more anxious for the 
approbation of his own conscience, and of 
his best Father, who is in Heaven. 
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PYRAMIDAL BEEHIVE. 

Ir is well known that when a bee-hive 
becomes too crowded for its population, the 
bees contrive to thin their numbers by emi- 
gration. But that this is not the only cause 
why they emigrate, or swarm, as it 1s called 
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was proved by several experiments, made by 
Reaumur. He frequently had hives so full 
of bees that part of them were compelled to 
remain in thick masses on the outside, and 
yet they did not swarm, On the contrary; 
in other hives, where there was much spare 
room. the bees often swarmed. 


To satisfy himself more fully, however, 
on the last point, he placed a colony of bees 
in a very large hive of the shape of a pyra- 
mid (as shown by the engraving) which the 
bees never filled more than three fourths of, 
and yet they swarmed, just like other bees, 
and as often. 





THE ESQUIMAUX INDIANS. (Selected.) 

































































Western Esquimaux, in their Baidars. 


In September, 1825, while Capt. Beechey 
was making discoveries at the northwest 
part of North America, he one day came to 
an inlet, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Behrings’ Straits, which he called Hotham 
Inlet, and sent his barge, with a number of 
men, to examine it. While waiting for the 
barge to return, some of the natives ap- 
proached the ship, in their baidars, bringing 
with them various articles of skin and fish, 
which they wished to exchange for other 
commoditi 's. 


They resembled the Esquimaux of the 
eastern coast of America, having large, fat, 
round faces, high cheek bones, small hazel 
eyes, eyebrows slanting like the Chinese, and 
wide mouths. Like the rest of the Indians 
along that part of the American coast, they 
wore ornaments in the under lip. These 
consisted of pieces of ivory, stone, or glass, 
formed with a double head, like a sleeve 
button, one part of which is thrust through 
a hole bored in the under lip. In adults, 
this hole is about half an inch in diameter 
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It is made wnen they are twelve or fifteen 
years of age, and is not at first larger than a 
quill, but as they grow older, they enlarge it 
by increasing the size of the ornament worn 
in it. 

Their baidars are a kind of boat, the frame 
of which is of drift wood, covered with the 
skins of walruses, strained over it. A strang- 
er, on first setting his feet on the soft yielding 
bottom would be apt to feel himself unsafe ; 
but there is no danger of their giving way, 
when they keep them well oiled. Each of 
these boats will contain from ten to thirteen 
men. 





THE FROZEN BIRDS. 

[The following lines, written by a young lady, for 
Parley’s Magazine, were suggested by hearing that dur- 
ing the intense winter cold of the northern countries of 
Europe, the birds have sometimes been Known to freeze, 
and drop down dead, while flying. } 


Cold blows the piercing northern blast 
Across the cheerless plain ; 

And with his storms of sleet and snow, 
Old Winter comes again. 


How sad the face of nature looks, 
While lasts his dreary reign; 

He binds the brooks and crystal streams 
Fast in his icy chain. 


In vain I search along their banks, 
To find one favorite flower ; 

Nor bud, nor blossom has escaped 
The ruthless tyrant’s power. 


How I dislike these dreary days! 
I wish it would be spring; 

And bring again the birds and flowers, 
And all the pleasant things. 


I wonder where the birds are gone, 
That sung such joyous lays, 

And flew around so cheerfully 
Through the iong summer days 


Tell me, ye leafless, barren trees, 

Of bud and blossom riven,— 
Where have your hapless tenants fled,— 
_ The feathered choir of heaven? 


I search in vain among your boughs 
To find one warbler there ;— 

All but the wind is hushed and still ;— 
Where have they gone?—oh, where? 


Hark! on the howling wintry blast 
Is borne a whispering sound ;— 

‘* The birds which ye so much deplore, 
That they no more are found, 


‘*¢ Some sought in sunnier climes a home, 
Till spring should come again ;— 

While others blasted by my breath, 
Lie lifeless on the plain.”’ 


Awe struck, I paused at the sad sound, 
And conscience woke its power. 

And may this wakened heart ne’er lose 
The influence of that hour. 


Oh Tuov! who bade the crimson tide, 
To fill these countless veins, 

And still through each successive hour, 
Its ebb and flow maintains,— 


Why hast thou kept the piercing frost 
From freezing up the stream, 

And snapping all the cords apart, 
That bind this wondrous frame? 


Have I as well fulfilled my part 
As did these little birds? 

And has my voice as oft by Thee 
In notes of praise been heard? 


Ah, no! this wicked heart has dared 
To murmur at Thy will; 

But may I for the future. learn 
Thy statutes to fulfil. 


Oh, may the breath which Thou hast spared, 
Ne’er cease to speak thy praise ; 

And may Thy goodness still attend, 
And guard me all my days.—AUGUsTA 
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Skating and Coasting. 


WINTER 


Weetz is the boy to be found who is not 
fond of stipine and sxattNe on the ice? 
What if he gets a severe thump now and 
then, on the back side of his head,—hard 
enough to beat his brains out, if they were 
not defended in that very spot by the thickest 
and firmest bone of the skull? He hardly 
ever minds it much. Up he gets, and goes at 
it again.—It is not little boys alone, who are 
fond of these sports. Some older boys en- 
gage in them—boys five or six feet high, and 
perhaps eighteen, twenty, or twenty-five 
years of age. 

Sliding down hill on the hard snow, on 
little wooden sleds—and where these cannot 

‘be had, on boards,—is sometimes called 
coasTiINnG. ‘This, too, is fine fun for boys. 
What if they have to draw the sled all the 
way up the hill back again? No matter for 
that: one good slide repays for all the toil. 


SPORTS. 


See how they go; as represented in the 
picture. 
I have seen some boys who would let their 


boots or their clothes drag on the hard snow 
crust, when they were sliding down hill; but 
this is very wrong. If they had to work 
hard to buy them, as their parents often do, 
they would soon learn to be more careful. 

In Boston and some other places, every 
boy has his name painted on his sled; er 
perhaps some other name, such as “ The 
Whistler,” “The Skimmer,” “The Catch 
Me if you can,” “The Fire Fly,” &c. 

In Russia, a country with but very few 
mountains or hills, artificial hills are some- 
times made in the winter; for the Russian 
as well as the American boys are very fond 
of coasting. 

Snow BALLING is another favorite winter 
amusement ; but people sometimes get much 
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It is made waoen they are twelve or fifteen 
years of age, and is not at first larger than a 
quill, but as they grow older, they enlarge it 
by increasing the size of the ornament worn 
in it. 

Their baidars are a kind of boat, the frame 
of which is of drift wood, covered with the 
skins of walruses, strained over it. A strang- 
er, on first setting his feet on the soft yielding 
bottom would be apt to feel himself unsafe ; 
but there is no danger of their giving way, 
when they keep them well oiled. Each of 
these boats will contain from ten to thirteen 
men. 





THE FROZEN BIRDS. 


[The following lines, written by a young lady, for 
Parley’s Magazine, were suggested by hearing that dur- 
ing the intense winter cold of the northern countries of 
Europe, the birds have sometimes been Known to freeze, 
and drop down dead, while flying. } 


Cold blows the piercing northern blast 
Across the cheerless plain ; 
And with his storms of sleet and snow, 


Old Winter comes again. 


How sad the face of nature looks, 
While lasts his dreary reign; 

He binds the brooks and crystal streams 
Fast in his icy chain. 


In vain I search along their banks, 
To find one favorite flower ; 

Nor bud, nor blossom has escaped 
The ruthless tyrant’s power. 


How I dislike these dreary days! 
I wish it would be spring; 

And bring again the birds and flowers, 
And all the pleasant things. 


I wonder where the birds are gone, 
That sung such joyous lays, 

And flew around so cheerfully 
Through the iong summer days 


Tell me, ye leafless, barren trees, 
Of bud and blossom riven,— 
Where have your hapless tenants fled,— 
_ The feathered choir of heaven? 


I search in vain among your boughs 
To find one warbler there ;— 

All but the wind is hushed and still ;— 
Where have they gone*—oh, where? 


Hark! on the howling wintry blast 
Is borne a whispering sound ;— 

*¢ The birds which ye so much deplore, 
That they no more are found, 


*¢ Some sought in sunnier climes a home, 
Till spring should come again ;— 

While others blasted by my breath, 
Lie lifeless on the plain.” 


Awe struck, I paused at the sad sound, 
And conscience woke its power. 

And may this wakened heart ne’er lose 
The influence of that hour. 


Oh TuHov! who bade the crimson tide, 
To fill these countless veins, 

And still through each successive hour, 
Its ebb and flow maintains, — 


Why hast thou kept the piercing frost 
From freezing up the stream, 

And snapping all the cords apart, 
That bind this wondrous frame? 


Have I as well fulfilled my part 
As did these little birds? 

And has my voice as oft by Thee 
In notes of praise been heard? 


Ah, no! this wicked heart has dared 
To murmur at Thy will; 

But may I for the future. learn 
Thy statutes to fulfil. 


Oh, may the breath which Thou hast spared, 
Ne’er cease to speak thy praise ; 

And may Thy goodness still attend, 
And guard me all my days.—AUGUsTA t 
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Skating and Coasting. 


WINTER SPORTS. 


Where is the boy to be found who is not 
fond of stipine and sKattne on the ice? 
What if he gets a severe thump now and 
then, on the back side of his head,—hard 
enough to beat his brains out, if they were 
not defended in that very spot by the thickest 
and firmest bone of the skull? He hardly 
ever minds it much. Up he gets, and goes at 
it again.—It is not little boys alone, who are 
fond of these sports. Some older boys en- 
gage in them—boys five or six feet high, and 
perhaps eighteen, twenty, or twenty-five 
years of age. 

Sliding down hill on the hard snow, on 
little wooden sleds—and where these cannot 

‘be had, on boards,—is sometimes called 
coasting. This, too, is fine fun for boys. 
What if they have to draw the sled all the 
way up the hill back again? No matter for 
that: one good slide repays for all the toil. 


See how they go; as represented in the 
picture, 
I have seen some boys who would let their 


boots or their clothes drag on the hard snow 
crust, when they were sliding down hill; but 
this is very wrong. If they had to work 
hard to buy them, as their parents often do, 
they would soon learn to be more careful. 

In Boston and some other places, every 
boy has his name painted on his sled; er 
perhaps some other name, such as “ The 
Whistler,” “The Skimmer,” “The Catch 
Me if you can,” “The Fire Fly,” &c. 

In Russia, a country with but very few 
mountains or hills, artificial hills are some- 
times made in the winter; for the Russian 
as well as the American boys are very fond 
of coasting. 

Snow BALLING is another favorite winter 
amusement ; but people sometimes get much 
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injured by it. an eye has been even put out 
in tnis way. Boys who practice this sport 
ought to be careful not to use any thing 
harder than snow. ‘They are cruel boys 
who do so, intentionally. 

When there are deep drifts of snow, with 
perpendicular sides, boys often make huts 
or caves in them, But a warm sunny day 
makes sad havoc with houses made of such 
frail materials. 

Snow balls may be rolled along the ground, 
when a light snow has just fallen, till they 
become so large and heavy that the whole 
company cannot stir them. Sometimes 
statues or images are made of them.—This 
reminds us of the following lines from Rosin 
Carver's “ Book of Sports.” 


The snow! The snow!—alas! to me 
It speaks of far off days, 

When a boyish skater, mingling free 
Amid the merry maze.— 

Methinks I see the broad ice still; 
And my nerves all jingling feel, 

Blending with tones of voices shrill 
The ring of the slider’s heel. 


The snow! The snow!—I see him yet, 
That piled up giant grim, 
To startle horse and traveller 
With Titan girth of limb 
We hoped, oh ice-ribbed Winter bright! 
Thy scepter could have screened him; 
But traitor Thaw stole forth by night, 

And cruelly guillotined him. 


set, 


The snow! The snow! it brings to mind 
A thousand happy things, | 
And but one sad one—’tis to find 
Too sure that Time has wings! 
Oh! ever sweet is sight or sound, 
That tells of Jong ago. 
And I gaze around, with thoughts profound, 
Upon the failing snow. 
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BIOGRAPHY.—JANE ELIZABETH BULL 

A little girl, who had read the lives of 
many children and young persons, told her 
mother one day that she did not want to be 
good, because said she, all good children die. 

However, she was mistaken. There are 
hundreds, and I hope thousands of good 
children in the world, that we never hear 
any thing about. It is not very common to 
write the history of children who are alive 
and well. It is only the very few who die 
whose lives are published. All children 
would not beas willing to have their history 
told, as Edwin Dodge was; in No 22, of this 
Magazine. 

But I am going to tell you about a little 
girl whom I knew in Hartford, in Cen- 
necticut. Her name was Jane Elizabeth 
Bull; but she was usually called Elizabeth. 
She was one of the best girls I ever knew. 
She died early, it is true; but it was not 
because she was good. She died because it 
pleased God to suffer a very dangerous and 
mortal disease—the croup, or rattles—to take 
her away. 

Children are very apt to die with this 
disease, if itonce getshold of them. If they 
are good children, it does not make much 
difference. All the difference it makes is 
that children who behave well and feel 
right when they are in health, are apt to 
behave well and feel right in their minds, 
when they are sick. And in children whose 
minds are quiet and composed, disease is not 
apt to rage so violently. Wicked children, 
on the contrary, whose minds are disturbed 
— who are peevish or fretful — or who are 
alarmed for fear they shall die, are apt to 
have almost any disease the harder for it. 
So you see that good children are not quite 
so apt to die when they are sick, as wicked 
ones are. 
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But I am to tell you about Elizabeth. 
She had the misfortune to lose her mother 
when she was very young, but her new 
mother—her father’s second wife—was as 
kind t» her as her own mother could have 
been; and Elizabeth loved her as tenderly 
as she could have loved any body. She 
had two brothers older than herself, but no 
sisters. 

Elizabeth not only loved both her parents 
well, but obeyed them. Never, perhaps, 
was there a happier family ; certainly there 
never was a happier little girl. And as you 
might expect, achild who was so good and 
so much bejoved in the family, was beloved 
by all her friends, and especially by her 
teachers. 

I have seen her at home, at school, and at 
church. She was always the same kind, 
obliging, sweet tempered girl. No anger, 
nor hatred, nor envy, nor malice ever ruffled 
her smooth brow, or distorted her smiling 
countenance, while I knew her. I suppose 
she had faults, for no mortal is wholly free 
from them; but I never discovered any, so 
far as Lean recollect. If she ever committed 
a fault at home, at the day school, or in the 
sabbath school, I have no doubt she owned 
it; for it was not in her heart to tell a wrong 
story to hide any thing. And if she sinned 
against God, as all persons sometimes do, 
young and old, I have great reason to think 
she always repented of it, and asked God, 
with her whole heart, to forgive her. 

She was apt to learn, and very fond of 
learning. When she was only five years 
oid, her father bought for her Gallaudet’s 
“ Child’s Book on the Soul.” She was very 
much pleased with it, and called it her think- 
ing book 

When she was in her sixth year, she used 
to dictate very pretty letters. I received 


seyeral from her. Some of them were print- 
ed in the Juvenile Rambler, a little paper 
published in Boston, of which she was very 
fond. The following is an extract from one 
of them. 

**T wish to know how many people there are in 
Boston. It says on the cards (Miss Leslies’) that 
a good man was killed on Bunker Hill; his name 
was Gen. Warren; he was killed in battle. I read 
on the cards that Dr. Franklin was born in Boston, 
in Milk Street, near the Old South,Church. He 
was a great man; I mean his mind was large. I 
think he was a very good man.—I should like to 
write you a long letter myself, and hope I shall be- 
fore a great while.”’ 

Some time before her death, (which hap- 
pened the 25th of Nov. last when she was 
about eight years and a half old,) she had 
learned to write, by imitating printed letters 
in books. I have now before me a copy of 
one of these letters, which was written or 
rather printed, a few days before she died ; 
but I have not room for it here. Perhaps I 
may insert it hereafter. 

Such was her goodness of heart, so con- 
Scientious was she, and so watchful lest 
she should displease God, that those who 
knew her best during the last years of her 
life, do not hesitate to believe that she was a 
child of God, and loved him; and that she 
has now gone to dwell with him in a better 
world than this, for ever. 





GRANDMOTHER’S PUPILS. 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 
WELL, grandma, here we are, you see, 
Sister, Horatio, George and I— 
As busy, each one, as a bee, 
Amidst the dew that sparkles by. 


For we remember well you said 
The other day among the flowers, 
That all our life-time should be led 
As unforgetful of the hours, 
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As the brown bee that buzzea about 
The clover and the butter-cup ; 

For ever diving in and out, 

And drawing loads of honey up! 


And we remember too the hive 

You pointed to us—where we saw 
How hard the little rogues did strive 
To do the work they entered for; 


And, then you recollect you said 

That nothing good would e’er be ours, 
If we spent mornings in our bed, 
Which the bees spent among the flowers 


So, since that, we have tried, each one, 
To do the best we could, grandmother— 
Each morning mounting with the svn, 
And cheering up, and on, each other. 


Our little sister, as you see, 

Resolves, like you, to knit and spin; 
Though, for her thread, ’twixt you and me, 
I would’nt yet give quite a pin. 


And George too, and Horatio, there, 
Till breakfast lie among the grass, 
As busy and as bright a pair, 

As if amid their school and class, 


Reading that last new picture-book, 
Called Master Parley’s Magazine, 
Which you said all the children took 
From eight years upward to fourteen, 


And as for me, grandmother, see 
How brave a basket I can fill; 

* ean lug apples you'll agree 

Ag well as James can meal from mill 


And for my part I’m glad you told 
That story to us of the bees— 

And should we grow up to be old, 
We shall remember on our knees, 


As often as we kneel in prayer, 

Who ’t was that taught us first to find 
How blessed is this morning air, 

By lessons still so new and kind. 


Well well remember who it was, 
That taught us every hour was given 
In mercy to all men—because 

All need it to prepare for Heaven! 





ABOUT LEARNING TO SING. 


As we have begun to insert Juvenite Mu- 
sic, with songs or Hymns, in the Magazine, 
our readers may wish to know how the 
growing custom of teaching children to sing, 
first came into fashion. It is scarcely six 
years since it was found out, in this country, 
that almost all persons can learn the art, if 
they will begin early, and take pains enough. 

Two teachers in Switzerland under the 
direction of Mr. PrstaLozzi, invented, 
many years ago, a new method of teaching 
singing, and introduced it among their pupils. 
Their success was so great, that many other 
teachers tried it; and now, vocal music is 
taught in nearly all the schools of Switzer- 
land, Germany, Prussia, and several! other 
European countries. A child who goes to 
school there, is as much expected to learn 
singing, as reading and writing. 

You may hear the Swiss children singing, 
not only in school hours, but also at their 
play, and even at their work. You would 
be delighted to be in Switzerland in harvest 
time, and see the boys and girls of the poor 
people or peasants going out to their work, 
at daybreak, and singing as they go along, 
the Harvest Hymn, or some pleasant joyful 
song, about the brooks, trees, springs, mea- 
dows, or birds. And, how would it animate 
you to hear them burst forth, as if with one 
voice of praise, in a song about the rising 
sun! And then again to hear them sing to- 
gether at sun set, or collect in the evening in 
little companies, and chant a hymn of praise 
for the glories of the heavens, lighted up as 
you know they are in Switzerland as we.. 
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as elsewhere, with the silvery moon, and the 
glittering stars. 

Mr. Win. C. Woodbridge, an American 
gentleman, who spent much time in Europe, 
and took great delight in hearing the children 
sing, was at the pains to get all the books 
and information he could of Mr. Pestalozzi, 
and other teachers, and bring them home 
with him. Here, after some time, he per- 
suaded two music teachers, Mr. Mason, of 
Boston, and Mr. Ives of Philadelphia, to 
introduce the new system among the child- 
ren of America. 

Since that time, Mr. Mason and Mr. Ives, 
with other eminent teachers in different parts 
of the country have been constantly at work, 
in hopes by their efforts, to be the means of 
introducing music into schools throughout 
the United States. 


More than a year ago, Messrs. Mason, and 
Webb, of Boston, had already under their 
care, in Boston and the adjacent towns, 1500 
pupils. Mr. Mason had, in one school, about 
400. Another teacher, Mr. Kingsley had 
also under his care, several hundred more. 

One great advantage of teaching music to 
children in schools, is, that it makes them 
behave better, and feel better ; both in school 
and elsewhere. This almost all the teachers 
say who have tried it. 


The Music for the three closing numbers 
of this volume of Parley’s Magazine will be 
selected ; but the publisher has agreed with 
G. J. Webb, the person referred to, on the 
cover of No. 24, a professor in the Boston 
Academy of Music, to prepare orginal 
pieces for each number of our nezt volume. 
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ON SPINNER. 


Ir 1s very remarkable that in the East muslins and cotton has been carried to @ 
Indies and China, where the manufacture of higher pitch of perfection than ww any other 
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part of the world, they still continue to spin 
with the wheel and distaff. The conse- 
quence is, that though the thread is finer, 
more even, and probably stronger, the pro- 
cess must be a great deal slower. 
The Chinese people know nothing of that 
eurious and complicated machinery by 
means of which a single workman can put 
a hundred bobbins in motion all at once. 
One of them would probably stare, if he 
were to enter such a place as Lowell, and 
visit the factories, and see the thousands of 
spindles, and hundreds of looms in opera- 
tion; and hear what a noise they make. 
Do you think he would be pleased with it ? 








Newaarte is the name of a prison in Lon- 
don. It is divided into many yards, or wards, 
in which the prisoners are kept, some of 
whom are males, and others females. - ‘They 
are of all ages, and are put here for all sorts 
of crimes; and not a few of them for no crime 
at all, except the crime of not being able to 
pay their debts. Mr. Nield, in a work on 
prisons, says that 285 men and 40 women,— 
in all 325 persons,—have been at once con- 
fined in Newgate for debt. : 

A great reform was effected among the 
females of this prisona few years ago by 
Mrs. Fry, a very benevolent Quaker lady. 
She taught the most ignorant and lazy and 
vicious of them to work and read the Bible, 
as well as to love and treat each other kindly. 

There are many other prisons in London, 


in two only of which from 5,000 to 6,000 
persons are annually confined. When win 
the world grow so much better as not to 
need. prisons ? 





CLOTHES ON FIRE. 


A very wise man, who had lived in the 
world almost eighty years, and seen many 
sad accidents, told me one day that people 
would never act properly, when frightened, 
till they learned to think over the matter, 
and consider what they would do before- 
hand. If their clothes were on fire, ought 
they to run, or to stand still ;—to throw on 
water, or to do nothing? If the horses ina 
stage are frightened and run, must the pas- 
sengers jump out, or stay in? Ifa house is 
on fire, and you are in an upper room, what 
will it be safest to do ?—And so of a thou- 
sand things that might happen daily. 

Most children, if their clothes should get 
on fire, would run and scream; but this 
would be like blowing the flame with a bel- 
lows. It would be far better to stand still, 
and try to put the flame out; or if there is a 
blanket or some wooilen garment present, 
seize that, and wrap it round you, and 
smother the fire. Above all, do not run ; for 
if you do, you wil! most certainly be burned 
to death. I will tell you, more particularly, 
what to do in these cases, at some other 
time; but just now, I wish to relate a story 
about Mrs. Hannan More, of England; a 
good woman, who died not long since, at a 
very great age. 

She was reaching across the fire place for 
a book, and her shaw! caught fire. ‘The good 
lady did not however perceive it, till it had 
spread to the rest of her clothes, when she 
stepped to the door, and called the family , 
but as she perceived that the current of air 


$ 
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through the door increased the flame, and 
heard her friends coming to her relief, she 
walked gently tothe middle of the chamber, 
where she stood perfectly still, till the people 
came and extinguished the fire, without her 
person being in the least degree injured. 





THE MENAGERIE IN BOSTON. 


We told our readers, several months ago, 
what a noble collection of wild animals there 
was in Union Street, in this city. Since that 
time, several new animals have been added 
to the collection ; and the building in which 
they are kept has been greatly enlarged, as 
well] as rendered still more neat and cleanly. 
In an upper chamber are also many splendid 
paintings, provided to gratify the curious.— 
The gnu, the zebras, the quagga, the eland, 
the pelican &c. still remain in the menag- 
erie. 

Among the new animals in the collection 
is a very large tiger ;— said to be the largest 
ever seen in America; a jackall, and a spot- 
ted hyena. ‘There are also several large 
African vultures, and a gigantic crane. This 
last is a singular bird. Its body, which is 
not much larger than that of a goose, is set 
on two very slender legs almost a yard 
long; and its neck is long in proportion. 
When it stands erect, with its head as high 
as it can reach, its whole height is about six 
feet. 

But we had like to have forgotten the 
zebu, another -new animal. It looks more 
like a very small brown cow, than anything 
else ; except that it has a hump on its shoul- 
jers, indeed it has the habits of a cow 
generally ; and its milk is equally useful for 
food. It is found in the southern parts of 
Asia. 


The owners of this excellent collection 


MENAGERIE.—MARBLE GROUP. 


of animals have three companies of men, of 
about 60 each, constantly employed in pur 
suit of new animals on the continent of 
Africa. Two of these companies are in 
pursuit of the camelopard ; a splendid ani- 
mal which has never yet been brought to 
America. 





THE MARBLE GROUP. 

Over one of the doors in Washington 
Street in Boston, I had long geen, every day 
as I passed, in large letters, MARBLE 
GROUP. Finally I determined to find out 
what it meant. 

On entering, the door keeper said I mus: 
pay him 25 cents for admittance. This was 
soon done, and I saw what the marble group 
was. Exquisitely beautiful! said I to my 
guide. And they were so. Nothing of the 
kind, that I have ever seen, is half so beau- 
tiful. 

The group consisted of two figures, made 
of the finest marble, representing a little boy 
say three or four years old—not more—just 
arrived in the world of spirits and gazing, 
half trembling with mixed emotions of love, 
reverence, and wonder, at the glories of the 
place ; while another little child represented 
with wings, like a cherub, who seems to 
have been there some time, is taking hold 
of his hand, and encouraging him to go 
forward. Strange that so much purity and 
innocence can be shown by means of a 
block of marble ! 

Children, have you seen the Marsre 
Group? If not, I hope you will have an op- 
portunity. It is to remain but a few weeks 
longer. The money that you pay goes, I 
understand, to support an infant school for 
seamen’s children, under the care of Mr 
Taylor, the Sailor’s Preacher. 














The Skater’s Song. G. J. Waps. 
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A-way, away, with a curve and a dash, Anda 








light and a bounding spring, For the 
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vie with the — skater’s fling. 
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Then away o’er the plain of the glassy stream, 
Will I speed in my airy flight, 

And I’ll laugh at the car with its hissing steam, 
And spurn at its boasted might 





racing steed and the lightning’s flash, Onl 






Now away do I skim o’er the slippery field, 
Like a bird in the calm, blue sky, ; 
And declare to the winds that I never will yield 

As I proudly go dashing by 
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INSTRUCTIVE TALE, 





THE PEACH ORCHARD. 


FROM 


‘““STORIES OF COMMON LIFE.” 


In a pleasant, retired country place, at an two girls and three boys. Their father was 
early hour in the fine summer mornings, a respectable farmer in the neighborhood, 
were often seen a sinall group of pretty chil- named Hartley. 
dren, who seemed at all times to be busily | Sometimes these children were carefully 
employed, and very affectionate and happy and gently driving three fine-looking cows 
with each other. There wer» five of them: and a few sheep towards the pasture; and 
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sometimes, with neat littie vasKerts in their 
hands, they were diligently searching for 
berries. 

They were generally followed by a noble 
looking Newfoundland dog, who seemed to 
attach himself particularly to the youngest, 
a fat, rosy fellow, of about four years old. 

The faithful animal had once saved this 
little boy’s life, when he, in one of his play- 
ful, roving moods, had stolen away from the 
observation of the o.der ones. Hesaw some 
beautiful wild flowers growing on the banks 
of a deep pond; and in his eagerness to 
gather from thein a nosegay for his dear 
mother, he reached over too far, and fell into 
the water. 

He had wandered far beyond the hearing 
of his brothers and sisters. No one saw him 
but Trusty, who plunged im after him, 
caught him es he was sivking, and brought 
him safely up the steep bank, just as the other 
children came to the place in search of him. 

The little one was uninjured, though wet 
and sadly frightened; and in answer to the 
tears and exclamations of his brothers and 
sisters, he could only shake bis curly head. 

They hastened home with him; and as 
his mother was changing his wet clothes, he 
looked sorrowfully at her anxious and agita- 
ted countenance; then throwing his arms 
around her neck, said, “ Dear, dear mother, 
don’t look” so grieved: your little William 
will never do so again. No I never will 
run away any more, mother, but keep with 
brother George till I am a great‘man.” The 
fond mother tenderly kissed her little son, 
aud his vrormiise “never to do so again,” was 
not forgotten. 

The children had always been fond of 
Trusty, but from that day he was held in 
very grateful estimation by the whole family. 

Mr and Mrs. Hartley were very itelli- 





gent, excellent people. They lived on a 
beautifi:l little farm, the produce of which 
was their principal support. Mr. Hartley 
could not afford to hire help to assist in the 
work of his farm, excepting occasionally at 
uncommonly busy seasons. His eldest son, 
George, a boy of twelve years old, assisted 
his father considerably ; indeed, he was 
desirous to do much more work than his 
father thought prudent for a lad of his age. 
Eliza was very capable, and ready at ali 
times to help her mother in doing the house 
work, and taking care of the dairy. The 
three little ones, Jane, Henry, and William, 
could not do a great deal; but they were 
industrious, good children; and even very 
little children can make themselves useful, 
if they try todo so, There were many fine 
fruit trees on the farm; and these little ones 
would help their father pick over the fruit 
which he was to carry to market. This, and 
many other little things, they delighted in 
doing. It was altogether a very industrious 
and a very happy family. 

There were no schools near; but the 
children were carefully instructed by their 
parents, who were well qualified for the task, 
frow. having had good early advantages 
themselves, and from their earnest desire for 
the improvement of their children. 

In the long winter evenings, seated com- 
fortably by the fire side, Eliza would sew 
with her mother, while George, in turn with 
his father, would read aloud to them; or 
they would listen with profound attention to 
the instructive and interesting conversation 
of their parents. Sometimes the smaller 
children were allowed to sit up beyond their 
usual bed-time. ‘They would attend with 
delight to the stories which were sometimes 
read, and sometimes told, for their amuse- 
ment; and by their artless observations and 
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remarks, add to the pleasures of the evening. 
But to this scene of family peace and love, 
there was soon to be a sad reverse. 

Early in the spring, a violent fever pre- 
vailed in the town where Mr. Hartley dis- 
posed of the produce of his farm. He took 
it, and lived but a few days. Jane and 
Henry soon followed their father; but 
George, Eliza, and little William, were 
spared to their afflicted mother. 

Mrs. Hartley did not take the fever herself, 
but worn out with watching, fa:igue, and 
grief, italmost seemed that she too must go. 
At this time the affectionate endearing at- 
tentions of her remaining children, were 
indeed a balm to her wounded spirit. She 
deeply felt the increased responsibility of 
her situation; and putting all her trust in 
Him who is the widow’s God, and _ the 
Father of fatherless children, she exerted 
herself to perform all her duties faithfully. 
Strength was given her equal to her day. 
Her health und cheerfulness were restored ; 
she ceased not to think of her beloved hus- 
band and children, but the thoughts were 
unmixed with bitterness, 

Mr. Hartley left very little property besides 
his farm. His wife managed that little as 
economically as possible, and George went 
about the work, as soon as his sirength was 
restored, with the judginent of a man, rather 
than that of a boy of twelve years old. His 
mother feared that it was more than he was 
able to do, but she had not the means of 
hiring assistance. Occasionally, when there 
was very heavy work to be done,—such as 
making hay, some of the neighbors would 
offer to do it at the halves. The neighbors 
all loved and respected Mrs. Hartley, and 
were found of her children; but they were 
too poor and too busy themselyes, to be able 
to do much for them. 





The spring passed away, and summer had 
nearly gone, when George told his mother 
that their peaches were quite ripe, and that 
he never saw them so plentiful and look so 
finely. Mrs. Hartley said they must try to 
get some one to pick them, and take them 
to market; as she depended on the sale of 
the peaches to provide many comfortable 
things against winter came aguin. 

George very earnestly urged that he might 
be permitted to manage the affair, saying, 
“You know, mother, that I used to help 
father; and I remember exactly how he 
did.” Eliza and William joined in the re- 
quest, saying that they could help George a 
great deal. 

Their mother consented; and the chil- 
dren then held a consultation on the subject, 
arranged their plans, and got their baskets 
and every thing in readiness, that they might 
be up and ready to go to work with the first 
dawn of light. 

Eliza was the first to awake ; and rising 
very gently, so as not to disturb her mother, 
she called George. He was quickly dressed ; 
and with little William, who would not con- 
sent to remain in bed, they proceeded to the 
peach trees. Trusty ran frisking along after 
them. Since the day that William fell into 
the pond, the faithful animal never seemed 
to think it safe to trust the little fellow out 
of his sight. 

The children had arranged their large 
baskets on a little green tear to the house, 
covering the bottom of them with fine fresh 
grass. They took smaller baskets to the 
orchard, which was only at a short distance ; 
and George went into the trees, while the 
others stood underneath, handing the empty 
baskets and receiving those which their 
brother rapidly filled. These they carefully 


turned into the larger ones. 











They worked very industriously, so that 
when their mother came to the door to call 
them to breakfast, they had quite finished. 

They hastened to their mother, who, with 
a kind smile, said, “ Well, children, you 
really got the start of me this morning; but 
what are all these great baskets for? Surely 
you do not expect to fill them to-day?” Little 
William, full of glee, answered, “ We have 
done picking for to-day, mother; but do 
look, and see show many we have got.” 
He lifted the grass that covered the fruit, 
and as his mother looked first into one, and 
then another, her countenance expressed all 
the surprise that even William desired. 
There, cried he, clapping his hands, I .vld 
you just how mother would look ! 

“ Dear children,” said their mother, “ how 
hard you must have worked! Do come and 
eat some breakfast, though I fear the gather- 
ing of the peaches has taken away your 
appetites.” “Not by eating them, mother,” 
said Eliza, “ for we have not tasted them; we 
could not even make little William eat one, 
though we told him you would be willing.” 

“ Not eat one, my children! You always 
had as many as you wanted, when your dear 
father was alive ; and I am sure you deserve 
sone now,” said their mother, selecting some 
of the finest of the fruit and offering it to 
her children, who all answered, We cannot 
eat any unless you do, mother. Mrs. Hart- 
ley was about taking one of the peaches her- 
self, that the children might feel willing to 
taste them, when George said, “Wait a 
moment, mother, I have yours in my little 
basket here ;” and coming up to her, handed 
the basket which contained the most beauti- 
ful peach that had been gathered. » It was 
Jaid on a curled mallows*leaf, and some 
delicate little flowers were placed around it. 
George presented this, in a manner so like 
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his father, that it brought tears to his mother’s 
eyes; but they were tears of pleasure rather 
than of sorrow. . 

They now took their breakfast, and Mrs. 
Hartley told George it would be well to in- 
quire if farmer Morris could take the peaches 
to market. George again had a request to 
make. Let me go with them myself, dear- 
est miother. 1 used to go to market with 
father, you know; Lightfoot is so gentle that 
you need not be afraid to trust me to drive 
him; and every body liked father so well, 
that they will feel more like buying the 
peaches, when they see George Hartley come 
with them, and remember that his father is 
dead, and his mother is poor.” 

Little William, seeing his mother hesitate 
earnestly begged that George might go. 
“You will not be afraid to trust George, 
mother, because he is so steady himself, and 
Lightfoot is so steady too. I will be at the 
head of the farm while he is gone, and Eliza 
shall help you.” , 

Mrs. Hartley said she was not afraid t 
trust George ; but that he had worked very 
steadily for many hours already, and she 
feared it would be too much for him. 

George assured his mother that he was 
not at all fatigued ; and receiving her consent, 
he quickly harnessed Lightfoot to their little 
wagon, and drove to the door, 

Assisted by his mother, Eliza, and William, 
he was soon entirely ready. William gave 
George many assurances that every thing 
should be taken good care of while he was 
gone ; and it quite amused the whole family 
to see the little fellow feel so important. 

They all wished George a good ride and 
a safe return, and he drove carefully away 
Eliza then followed her mother into the 
house, and William marched off “to see te 
the work.” 
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George proceeded to the town, which was 
about five miles distant, and took possession 
of the stand which his father had formerly 
occupied. It proved as he thought it would 
be: all those persons who had been in the 
habit of trading with his father, gathered 
round his neat little wagon, praising his fine 
fruit, and kindly asking questions respecting 
his mother and the children. 

Among George’s customers was an old 
gentleman, who appeared to be a stranger. 
He seemed to take considerable interest in 
listening to the questions which were asked 
George, and to his answers; but presently 
purchasing a dollar’s worth of the peaches, 
he tied them in a handkerchief, and walked 
away. 

It was not long before George had occa- 
sion to open the bill which the strange gen- 
tleman had given him, and which in the 
hurry of his business he had neglected co 
examine at the time he received it. Instead 
of one dollar, as he expected, he found it tu 
be ten. 

For a moment George felt delighted. 
How this wiil help my dear mother, thought 
he; but the next thought convinced him 
that it was a mistake, and that the ten dollar 
bill did not belong to him. ‘To restore it to 
ts righttul owner was now his object. He 
had got thruugh with the sale of his peaches: 
and tying Lightfoot under the shade cf a 
tree, and gathering him some fresh grass, he 
proceeded on foot to make inquiry for the 
gentleman to whom he knew the bill must 
belong. No one could tell where he was to 
be found, so George concluded he must be 
a traveller, and took his way to the principal 
hotel. 

As George turned a corner, he saw the 
gentleman at some distance before hii, and 
ran to overtake him, calling out, “ Stop, sir, 


do please stop, sir.” ‘The gentleman stopped, 
asking,“ What do you wish, my little fellow?” 
George almost out of breath, said, “The 
peaches, sir, you know you bought peaches 
of me.” “ Well, did I not pay you for them ?” 
“Oh, yes, sir. You paid me this bill, and I 
did not think you meant to, and so I came to 
find you.” The stranger looked aw the bill 
and said, “ No, I certainly did not mean to 
give you ten dollars. Are you quite sure 
the bill is mine? I had only two small bills 
in my pocket-book, the one a ten, and the 
other, one.” Looking into his pocket-book, 
he found the one remaining, and the ten gone. 

“You are an honest lad,” said he to 
George. “ Whatis yourname?” “George 
Hartley, sir.” ; 

[We will give the remainder of the story 
in an early number of our new volume. | 





COASTING. 


“* Come Jolin, get your sled, 
And away let us haste 
To the top of Round Hill; 


There is no time to waste. 


** It is capital coasting, 
The snow is so deep, 
It is frozen so hard, 
And the hill is so steep. 


“* The boys are all ready 
And waiting to go, 

And we have deteriined 
No snow balls to throw. 


‘© We made the agreement 
When coming from school; 
And those who are there 
Must not break from the rule, 


“ There’s a time and a season 
For ali things you know, 

And they who are coasting 
No snow balls must throw. 
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*€ And Jane when you’ve finished 
Your square of patchwork, 
You can sit at the window, 
And see the fine sport. 


** So run get your sled 

There ’s no time to stand still, 
And hurrah, for a coast, 

On the famous Round Hill!’’ 


John minded his brother, 
And run for his sled, 
And took it in haste 
From its peg in the shed ; 


Then away they all scampered 
For the top of Round Hill;— 
For aught that J know, 
They are coasting there still. 
AUGUSTA. 
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ABOUT DIRECTING LETTERS. 
BY MRS. FARRAR. 





“ You see I have written the name near 
the left hand, and equally distant from the 
top and the bottom. On the next line below, 





Mr Henry Moreton, 
Tremont Street, 
Boston, 
Mass. 











but much farther from the left hand, write the 
name of the street, with the word ‘Street’ 
after it, beginning each word with a capital ; 
below that write the name of the town or 
city, and below that the state. Begin each 
line of the address further and further from 
the left hand, so that the last word shall reach 
to the lower right-hand corner, as above.” 

“ What is the use of stringing the words 
down so, like a flight of steps seen side- 
ways?” 


“Tt is that the lines may be near together, 
and yet the words be very distinct ; and being 
accustomed to see well-written directions so 
placed, we prefer it to any other form. Di- 
rections should be very clear and legible, or 
the letters may be mis-sent; and for one whe 
writes a large hand, it would be better to 
begin higher up than half way; with my 
hand-writing, this gives plenty of room for 
four distinct lines, and leaves ample space 
for all the post-marks on the upper half.” 

“Ifyou had to put five lines, you would 
begin higher up, I suppose.” 

“Certainly, one line higher ; and when an 
inexperienced writer directs a letter, he 
should rule the paper with a lead pencil for 
the number of lines required, that he may be 
sure to make them at propur distances; if 
the direction is not a familiar one he would 
do well to write it in peueil first, to ascertain 
how much room cach word will take up, that 
he may string it out properly as you ex- 
press it.” 

“OI could never take so much pains as all 
that comes to! Girls may be so particular, 
but that will never do for boys; so pray ex- 
cuse me from that, my dear cousin.” 

“Then you must make up for your want 
of patience by superior judgment, and see 
that your direction comes right at once, by 
apportioning in your mind the space each 
word will take up.” 

Whilst Anna was speaking, Henry scraw!- 
ed his father’s address on the “sham letter ” 
and having made the words come very 
near their proper places, ne showed it in 
triumph to his cousin, saying, “There it is, 
all in its place without any penciling.” 

“Nobody need pencil an address which 
they have frequently seen written, or have 
written themselves, for then they know how 
it will come out; but if I were going to write 
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a new address, I should try it first on another 
piece of paper, or else peucil it.” 

“Would you indeed! Then you are a 
most painstaking person, I must say.” 


“Sheis painstaking indeed,” said William 
Price; “for she has been a full half hour 
over that letter with you, teaching you to 
fold, seal, and direct it.” 





AMERICAN HISTORY. 
AN ANECDOTE. 
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Seizing the Liberty. 


In the month of January, 1768, a little 
while before the American revolution broke 
out, a singular affray took place at one of the 
wharves in Boston. Robin Carver relates 
the story as follows, 

Towards twilight on the tenth of this 
month, a sloop, named Liberty, belonging 
to John Hancock, and lying at his wharf, 
was seized by the officers of the customs. 
The British ship of war Romney was at this 
time in the stream, ready to lend them as- 
sistance. On a given signal, her hoats were 
manned and sent to the wharf. The officers 
were warned not to move the sloop, but in 
spite of all remonstrances, her fastenings 


were cut, and she was carried under the guns 
of his Majesty’s ship. 

At this event the people were exceedingly 
irritated. A mob soon collected, and some 
of the officers were roughly handled. A 
party of sailors, who suspected an intention 
to impress them on board of the ship, joined 
the multitude and went in pursuit of mis- 
chief. Whilst parading in the streets, they 
met the inspector, and treated him with 
much more rudeness, than he thought him- 
self entitled to as a faithful servant of the 
king. The. broke his sword, made rags of 
part of his garments, and obliged him to 
seck refuge in a house in King street. 
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LESSON IN HISTORY. 


They next went in pursuit of one of the 
man-of-war’s boats, but finding none on 
shore, they took possession of a large plea- 
sure-bvat that belonged to the collector. This 
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they dragged through the streets in triumph, 
with loud shouts, till they reachea the com- 
mon, where they amused themselves with 
making a bonfire of it. 





ANCIENT 





The Emperor Caligula. 
TuHEsF ancient medals were pieces of gold, 


silver, brass, &c. similar to coins; made 
and distributed to preserve the memory of 
some important event, or fact in history, On 
one side of them was a portrait of the person 
in whose honor the medal was struck ; on the 
other, the marks were various.—Caius Julius 
Cesar was the first Roman emperor who 
was allowed to have his portrait placed upon 
medals, 

The medals struck after the death of Au- 
gustus Cvesar all have the title of Divus 
Augustus, or a contraction of it. Thus we 
find on the one represented above, at the 
right, 4ug Divi, which is Divus Augustus, 
somewhat abbreviated. 

The ancients, as you know, sometimes 
wickedly honored their kings and emperors 
as gods. Thus Caligula, as wicked as he 
was, had a temple erected to his honor, and 
priests appointed to perforin his sacrifices, 
and he was called Jupiter; which was the 
name of the very chief of their gods. The 


MEDALS. 














Nero and his Mother. 

picture of the medal on the left, above, repre- 
sents this tyrant sitting asa deity, ina chariot 
drawn by elephants; aud surrounded by 
stars. The Roman senate, as it appears, 
had voted him a chariot drawn by four 
elephants, in houor of what they regarded 
as some of his great deeds. 

The engraving on the right represents the 
cruel emperor Nero, and his worthless 
mother drawn also by four elephants in a 
chariot: the same honor having been paid to 
them which was paid to Caligula. 

Thus we see that medals aud rewards are 
not always marks of real merit. How much 
more correct is the opinion of Dr. Watts, 
than that of those who think a person is to 
be valued according to his station, his beauty 
his person, his dress, or his wealth. The 
Doctor says: 

‘¢ Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean with iny span, 
I must be measured by my souL.—- 
The mind’s the standard of the man.”’ Ep. 
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Dog Cesar, in the vard with Thomas. 


Mr. Bartow had a large Newfoundland 
dog, equally famous for his good nature and 
his love of the water. With this dog, 
Thomas had long been forming an acquaint- 
ance, and he used to divert himself with 
throwing sticks into the water, which Ceesar 
would instantly bring out with his mouth, 
however great might be the distance. 

Thomas had heard much about the Kam- 
schatkan dogs and their method of drawing 
sledges; and le began to plan an enterprise 
of this kind with Ceesar. 

Finding himself at leisure, one day, he 
began the execution of his project. He first 
furnished himself with some rope and a 


kitchen chair, the latter of which he meant 
to use for a sledge. Then he flattered Cesar 
into a large yard, behind the house, and ex- 
tending the chair flat upon the ground, he 
fastened him to it, with very great care and 
ingenuity. 

Cesar, who did not understand what 
Thomas was going to do with him, quietly 
suffered himself to be harnessed, and Thom- 
as, mounting his seat with an air of triumph, 
and with a whip in bis hand, began his ope- 
rations. A great crowd of little boys, the 
sons ef the laborers in the neighborhood, 
now gathered round him to see him set off; 
and their admiration greatly increased his 
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desire to distinguish himself. So he began 
to use such words as he had heard coach- 
men repeat to their horses, and to smack his 
whip with all the confidence of an old and 
experienced charioteer. 

Cesar, however, who did not understand 
this language, began to be a little impatient, 
and to express his uneasiness by making 
several bounds and rearing up, as you have 
seen some unmanageable horses; which 
added very much to the diversion of the 
spectators. But Thomas, who thought his 
honor nota little concerned in the adventure, 
began to grow a little more warm, and after 
making many efforts to make his steed nove 
on in a regular manner, he at length began 
to lash him pretty hard with his whip. 

The blows, Ceesar did not like at all, and 
he immediately set forward at a furious rate, 
dragging the chair, with the driver on it, 
after him. Thomas at first kept his seat, 
very firmly; and even looked round upon 
the spectators with an air of triumph. 

Unfortunately, there happened to be, not 
very far off, a large horse pond, which went 
shelving down to the depth of three or four 
feet. The poor affrighted Cesar, when he 
found that he could not get away from his 
tormentor, ran as if by instinct, (for we have 
already told you that he was a water dog) as 
fast as he could towards the pond. Thomas 
now began to see his danger, and repent of 
his conduct; but what could he do? He 
tried all he could to pacify and restrain Ce- 
sar, but it was all in vain ;—on he would go, 

At last, coming to the pond, Ceesar rushed 
precipitately down the bank, and in an in- 
stant plunged into the middle of the pond, 
with his charioteer behind him. The crowd 
of spectators who had followed, now came 
ap, to witness the seene; but all their pity 
as well as respect for Master Thomas did 


not prevent thenr from bursting into shouts 
of derision. It is difficult to say which 
Was most distressing to our unfortunate 
hero, the ridicule of his companions, ot 
his unpleasant situation. But he soon came 
to the closing scene of his adventure, for 
Cesar, after floundering about in the pond a 
short time, made a most violent effort, which 
overturned the chair, and tumbled Thomas 
into the water. 

To add to the poor boy’s misfortune, the 
pond, just at that time, was neither ice nor 
water. Thomas, therefore, as soon as he 
had recovered his footing, plunged along 
through mud and water and pieces of ice, 
like some amphibious animal, towards the 
shore. Sometimes his feet slipped, and down 
he went; then after a litle struggling, he 
would get up again, and try to shake the 
water from his hair and clothes. Sometimes 
his feet stuck fast in the mud; at others, 
he would lose one or both his shoes in it. 
At last, after encountering much pain and 
difficulty, he reached the shore.—Here he 
met with none to comfort him, for the spec- 
tators now laughed louder than ever, to see 
how he looked. 

When Mr. Barlow found out what had 
happened (concluding, perhaps, that he had 
now suffered punishment enough for his 
folly,) he came out immediately, and led him 
to the house, and persuaded him to undress 
at once, and go to bed. He then brought 
him some warm drinks, to prevent the oad 
effects which might otherwise lave arisen 
from such a complete drenching at an incle- 
ment season.—Here we will leave him to 


his own reflections.—Eb. 





Soldiers in peace, are like chimnies which 
are not used. 
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One method of hunting wild ducks, which 
travellers say prevails in Hindostan and Chi- 
na, is very ingenious, and if a person could 
bring himself to look with pleasure on scenes 
of cruelty of any kind, it would be quite 
amusing, 

The hunters put their heads into the shells 
of large gourds, or dry calabashes, in which 
they leave holes to see and breathe through ; 
and then go naked into the water, There 
they swim about, with these gourds on their 
heads, taking care to have nothing but the 
gourd appear above the water. ‘The ducks, 
having been long accustomed to see gourd 
shells floating about, and to play and seek 
their food among them, never think of any 
danger, of couise. The hunters swim close 
to them, lay hold of their feet, and afer 
drawing them swiftly under water to pre- 
veut their cries, they wring their necks, and 
ten fasten them to their girdle, 





HUNTING WILD DUCKS. 



































The Hindoos make use of earthen jars 
instead of calabashes. They are commonly 
the earthen vessels in which rice has been 
dressed. 

In the back ground of the engraving is a 
fishing boat, on which are two fishing cor- 
morauts. A description of this last mention- 
ed bird, and of the method of fishing with 
it, was given in a former number.—Epb 





DIALOGUE ABOUT SHEPHERDS. 

Mother, our teacher told us, once, that we 
must try to get a new idea every day, and I 
have got one for hin. 

What is it? my son. 

Why, mother, I was walking with cousm 
Henry, to-day, and we met a flock of sheep, 
and he told me that in the East, the sheep 
are not driven as they are here ; but the shep- 
herd goes before them, and they follow him 








STORY OF A RICH MAN. 


Yes, my dear, that is a fact; and it beauti- 
fully explains a passage of scripture. Can 
you tell what it is? 

Yes, mother. Our Saviour says that the 
good Shepherd goeth before, and his sheep 
follow him. 

Right—for he says “they know his voice.” 
The flocks in Oriental, that is, eastern coun- 
tries, are very large, sometimes consisting of 
a thousand sheep; and are kept by two 
shepherds, who watch by turns on the hills 
and mountains, They seek a promising, 
fertile spot, and remain in it until the her- 
bage is consumed, and then remove to an- 
other. When the shepherds are ready to 
remove, they call the attention of the flock, 
lead the way, and they follow. 

Here, mother, in the 10th chapter of John, 
Christ says, he “calleth his own sheep by 
name, and leadeth them out.” 

That recalls another fact, and the same 
custom continues now, that was in use then, 
—that is, every sheep has a name, and knows 
his name. I have heard an eye witness de- 
clare that he has seen the shepherd call the 
name, and beckon with his finger to a par- 
ticular sheep, and it would immediately leave 
the flock and come to him. What other 
circutnstances are mentioned ? 

He says, in the Sth verse, “and a stranger 
will they not follow, for they know not the 
voice of strangers.” Don’t they, mother?” 

The gentleman who related these facts, 
recollected this passage, and trjed the ex- 
periment ; and the sound of his voice caused 
all within hearing to run in a contrary di- 
rection. 

Why, mother, I wish I had known this 
before; it makes the passage seem quite 
new to me. If we could understand all the 
allusions of our Saviour, it would render the 
Bible much more interesting, we should 
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see much taste and beauty in the various 
illustrations he made use of.—Mother, tell 
me more about it, will you ? 
When IJ arn at leisure, I will. 
engagement just now.—lIpa. 


I have an 





STORY OF A RICH MAN, 
IN DORCHESTER. 

In Dorcuester, one of the oldest and 
pleasantest towns of Massachusetts, lives a 
very rich man, the fame of whose charitable 
deeds has been heard for many miles round. 
People say the more about his charity, be- 
cause it is so uncommon a thing among very 
rich people. They are apt to be forgetful 
of the poor. 

Perhaps you would like to know this gen- 
tleman’s name; but this I must not tell you; 
for it would not please him to have his name 
mentioned in this way in Parley’s Magazine, 
and sent all over the United States. But I 
can assure you, once for all, that the story is 
a true one; and if you do not believe it, you 
may go to Dorchester and ask somebody. 

But what is it that this gentleman does 
which is so very charitable? you will ask- 
This is what [ am now going to tell you, 

There are 4,000 people in the town of 
Dorchester ; and as it is in most other towns, 
many of them are poor. Some are very 
poor. These go to the almshouse. But 
there is another class who can almost sup 
port themselves without any help, but not 
quite. And yet they are not willing to be 
sent to the almshouse. 

Now this good gentleman goes about 
town and finds out what poor people—poor 
widows, especially, who have families of 
children to support—there are who need a 
little help, and takes their names. If, on 
inquiry, he finds they are indusuzous and 














virtuous people, he concludes to help them ; 
but if they are lazy, or intemperate, or bad 
people, he erases their names from his books, 
and will not give them any thing. 

But does he give people money? you will 
be ready to ask me. Not often. Formerly, 
he sometimes used to do so, But of late 
years he gives them something better than 
money. He gives them bread to eat, and 
wood to burn. 

He employs the bakers who carry round 
bread in their carts, to leave one loaf a day, 
at the house of each poor family ; and to do 
so every day throughout the year. They 
are to keep an account of it, and at the end 
of the year come to him; and he pays them 
their bill. Last year, this bill amounted to 
several hundred dollars ;—I believe nearly 
five hundred. 

But this is not all he does. He also gives 
away a great deal of wood. I am told he 
usually makes it his rule to give each poor 
family a cord every winter. ‘This is quite a 
great deal, in a place like Dorchester, where 
wood costs six or eight dollars a cord. 

This, young reader, is a work of benevo- 
lence or charity. How much is it to be 
wished that all rich men would do as much 
good with their wealth as this gentleman, 
People who live near, do vot think much 
about it, because they are accustomed to it; 
but those who receive his favors ought to 
think much of it, and be thankiul to so good 
a friend and benefactor; and to God the 
great Friend and Benefactor tor bestowing 
upon them so great a blessing.—Eb. 


_ — 


LIFE A SCHOOL, 
1 KNOW that earth is not the home, 
Where I must always stay ; 
I only heve awhile shall roam, 
And then be called away. 
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Earth is the school where I must .earn 
To do my Father’s will, 

That when he calls me to return, 
I may be with him still. 


Here I mus: purify my heart, 
My selfishness subdue. 

Father, thy gracious aid impart, 
My strength, my power renew. 


That I may pure and holy rise 
To meet a Father’s love, 
Far, far beyond the starry skies, 
In that bright home above. 
Oric. Hymna 





THE COMICAL CONCERT. 
BY MRS. CHILDS. 





Playing at the Game, 


Tus game, when well played, is extremely 
diverting. The players stand in a circle, 
and each one agrees to imitate some instru- 
ment of music. One pretends to play upon 
the violin, by holding out her right hand, 
and moving her left, as if she were drawing 
a bow across it, Another doubles up her 
two hands, and puts them to her mouth, to 
imitate a horn; another moves her fingers 
on a table, as if she were playing on a piano; 
another takes the back of the chair, and 
touches the rounds, as if they were the 












































strings of a harp; another makes motions as 
if beating a drum; another holds a stick as 
she would a guitar, and pretends to play 
upon it; another appears to be turning a 
hand organ. In a word, the players, if they 
are numerous enough, may imitate every 
instrument they ever heard of. 

This, however, is but half the game. Each 
musician, while playing, must make a sound 
with her mouth, in imitation of her instru- 
ment, thus. 

Twang, twang, goes the harp. 
Toot, too hoo, goes the horn, &c. 

All this makes an odd jumble of move- 
ments and sounds, which is very laughable ; 
especially if each one plays her part with 
animation, 

In the middle of the circle stands one 
called the head of the orchestra, whose busi- 
ness it is to beat time to the movements of 
the rest; which she does in as ridiculous a 
way as possible, in order to make the others 
laugh. In the midst of all the noise and 
fun, she suddenly stops aud abruptly asks, 
“Why .don’t you play better?” The one 
she looks at must answer her mstantly, in a 
manner suitable to the nature of her instru- 
ment ;—that is, the drummer must say, “ One 
of the drum-sticks is broken ;” the harper, 
“'The strings. are too loose;” the person 
playing on the piano; “One of the dampers 
is broken,” or “One of the keys makes a 
discord ;” the flute player, “The holes are 
too far apart for the fingers,” &c. 

If they hesitate a moment, or the answer 
is not such as is suitable to the instrument, 
or if they repeat an excuse that has already 
been made, they must pay a forfeit. While 
one is answering, the others stop playing, but 
all begin again as soon as she has said her 
say, or paid her forfeit. Then the head of 
the orchestra looks at some other one, and 


THE ANGELS’ WHISPER. 
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asks why she dont play better; and so on 
till they are weary of the game. Sometimes 
they make it a rule that any one who laughs 
so that she cannot play her part, must pay a 
forfeit. In this case, there is usually plenty 
of forfeits. ‘ 





THE ANGELS’ WHISPER. 
AN IRISH SONG, 
|The Irish have a superstitions notion that when a 
smile plays over the face of a sleeping infant, angela 
are whispering to it. } 
A BABY was sleeping, 
Its mother was weeping, 
For her husband was far on the wild raging sea; 
And the tempest was swelling 
Round the fisherman’s dwelling, 
And she cried, “ Dermot, darling! oh, come back 
to me!” 


Her beads while she numbered 
The baby still slumbered, 

And smiled in her face as she bended her knee; 
«Oh, blessed be that warning, 
My child thy sleep adorning— 

For I know that the angels are whispering with 
thee. 


‘And while they are keeping 
Bright watch o’er thy sleeping, 
Oh, pray to them softly, my baby, with me— 
And say thou wouldst rather 
They ’d watch o’er thy father, 
For I know that the angels are whispering with 
thee.” 


The dawn of the morning 
Saw Dermot returning, 

And the wife wept with joy her babe’s father to see* 
And closely caressing 
Her child with a blessing, 

Said, “‘I knew that the angels were whispering 
with thee! ”’ 


Still waters have deep bottoms. 
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THE FAITHFUL COLORED. MAN. 


Neary a hundred years ago, while an 
American vessel was trading on’ the coast of 
Guinea, the mate fell sick, and was put on 
shore at the house of a colored man with 
whom they had become acquainted. The 
vesse! was obliged to sail before the mate 
recovered, and he was left behind. When he 
got well, he concluded to stay there till he 
had a good opportunity to get home. 

About this time a Dutch ship came near 
the shore and anchored. While she lay 
there some of the colored people used to 
go on board her. One day, while they were 
on board, the men suddenly seized and con- 
fined them, aud carried them off to sell them 
as slaves, 

When their relations and friends on shore 
found it out, they were greatly enraged, and 
assembling in a mob, they ran to the house 
where the mate of the American vessel lived, 
to be revenged on the Dutch, by killing him. 
The colored man who kept him, met them 
at the dour. “ What do you want ?” said he. 
«The white men,” they rephed, “ have car- 
ried off our sons and brothers, and we 
will now kill all the white men we can find, 
Give us up the man in your house ; we want 
to kill hit.” 

“'That wont do;” said the colored man. 
“The white men who carried away your 
relations are bad men, I know ; you may kill 
them) when you can find them; but this 
white man whoin I have in my house is a 
good man, and [ shall not let you kill him.” 

“He is a white man;” they cried; “and 
the white are all bad men; we will kill them 
all.” 

“No, no;” said the colored man, “it is 
not right for you to killa man just because 
he is white, when he has done no harm. 
This white man is my friend; my house is 


’ 
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THE FAITHFUL COLORED MAN. 


his fort ; Iam his seldier, and must fight for 


him. Befvre you can kill him, you must 
first kill me. Who will ever again come 


under my roof, if I let my floor be stained 
with a good man’s blood ?” 

The mob now lefi off their threats, and see- 
ing how resolute he was, began to be ashamed 
of their conduct, and went away and left 
him. A.few days afterward, the white man 
ventured abroad again with his friend the 
colored man. Meeting with some of the 
mob, they came up to him and took him very 
cordially by the hand, saying they were now 
glad they had not killed him, for as he was 
a good and innocent man, their God would 
have been angry with them, and would have 
spoiled their fishing. 





TO A CHILD. 


Another year has dawned upon 
Thy happy youthful bloom, 

And may the changes it shall bring, 
Have nought for thee of gloom. 

Thine be that sunshine of the soul, 
Which conscious merit, only knows, 

A spirit whose unruffled tide 
In gentle murmurs onward flows. 

Improve thy mind in life’s young hours, 
Adorn it, for it ne'er decays , 

And sow those seeds which shall yield fruit 
To cheer the evening of thy days. 

And oh, dear child, remember 
Thy God in days of youth, 

Follow the precepts of his love, 
And walk in paths of truth. 

For though earth's pleasures seem so bright, 
Still this, is not thy home, 

There's purer joy laid up for thee 
In brighter worlds to come. 

There's mansions in my Father's house 
Says Jesus in his word, 

Which I shall straight prepare for those 
Who love and trust their God. Avecusta. 
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The Bird at Sea. 
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hence are at play: 


way, Bird of _,the greenwood, 


Bird of the greenwood ! 
Oh! why art thou here? 
Leaves dance not o'er thee, 
Flowers bloom not near ; 
All the sweet waters 
Far hence are at play 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away. 


Midst the wild billows, 
Thy place will not be, 
As midst the wavings 
Of wild rose and tree ; 
How shouldst thou battle 
With storm and with spray ¢ 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away! 


a 
thee, Flow’rs bloom not 
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Bird of the greenwood ! Oh! why art fou here? Leaves dance not 
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way 5 ae- way. 


Or art thou seeking 
Some brighter iand, 
Where by the south wind 
Vine leaves are fanned ! 
Midst the wild billows 
Why then delay ? 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away. 


“ Chide not my lingering 
Where waves are dark! 

A hand that hath nursed me 
Is in the bark ; 

A heart that hath cherished 
Through winter's long day: 

So I turn from the greenwood, 
Away, away.” 


cad ee atl 
All the sweet wat-ers Far 
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Music sy G. J. Wess 
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